
SHE WAS BOTH 
LITHE AND 
LUSH . . . 


a very interesting combination, 
clearly visible because she v/as covered 
only by one corner of the sheet 

Her dark, tousled hair looked as 
though it had been disarranged by a 
high wind. This was a deliberate 
effect produced with care. 

And everything else about her was 
deliberate, even the desire that flashed 
from her jet black eyes; 

She was a woman who wanted Somethin! 
“^s much as. she could get - ’ 

She raised her arms and stretched, 
her body moving underneath his hand. 

It v/as easy to .see why a man would be 
willing to kill for hen- It was .easier 
to see why she would let him. 
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or t%vo, \vith some trouble which naturally slic’d be too 
embarrassed to take to the police. No other private de- 
tective could help her. She’d bat h^ eyes and take^ a 
feiv deep breaths, and you’d be back in- action again, 
broken ribs and all. — Don’t look at me like that. You 
know what I mean. Dr. Sanborn would never have 
let you out of the hospital if you hadn’t promised to 
have a real rest, and I’m going to see that you keep your 
promise if it kills both of us.” 

Shayne was grinning. “How. do you know there aren’t 
any cute blondes with problems where I’m going?” 

“They won’t know who you are, th^k goodness. They 
can take their problems to somebody who hasn’t just got 
out of a hospital. And you’d better not encourage them, 

■ either!” 

“That might be easier if you were somewhere on the 
same island, angel,” Shayne said lightly. 

She colored and looked away. “It seems to me we’ve 
been over that, too. But I don’t mind saying it again if 
you didn’t hear me any of the other tunes. I have some- 
thing to think about, and I tliink more clearly, for some 
reason, when you’re a few hundred miles away. Well.” 

She finished her drink and said brisidy, “We don’t 
tvant to keep the chain gang waiting, do we?” 

ShajTic laughed. He drank off his cognac, and took a 
sip of ice-ivatcr,' after wliich he stood up. Taking Lucy’s 
arm, he steered her toward tlie door. It burst open and a 
tdl, loose-jointed, untidy man, his hat on tlie back of 
his head, pushed in. It was Tim Rourke, a reporter on - 
the Miami News, Michael Shayne’s oldest friend in 
Miami. 

Hey, Mike,” he said. “They’re calling your plane, 
you know that? I didn’t think I ^vas going to get here in 
time. Go aliead— I want to grab a fast shot. You’re look- 
ing nice, baby,” he added to Lucy. “Nice dress.”- 
‘ Thank you, Tim,” she said, smiling. 
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The bar-man served him promptly, and Rourke over- 
took Lucy and the rangy redhaired private detective in 
the lobby. 

“You know what I did, Mike? I forgot to bring you a 
going-away present. That would never do. The otlrer 
passengers would think you aren’t popular.” 

He veered off abruptly and headed for a news-stand. 
Shayne and his secretary •watched, amused, while tlie 
disheveled reporter made a si^aft series of purchases. He 
returned in a moment -ivith an armload of paperbound 
books and a huge box of chocolates. 

“Tim, you idiot,” Lucy said fondly. “Michael doesn’t 
like candy.” 

“Then the candy’s for you,” Rourke said, putting the 
box into her arms. “Don’t read all these, Mike. Take 
your pick and leave the rest for the stewardess. There’s 
quite a cool bunch of chicks on this line — ^but of course 
an invalid like you wouldn’t be interested.” 

He faked a punch at the redhead’s ribs, four of which 
had been fractured as a result of a fight in a speeding car 
that was being driven by a heroin wholesaler named Sal 
Rubio. The car had gone over an embankment. The 
hoodlum'had been killed. 

“Tim!” Lucy cried in alarm. 

“Don’t worry, honey,” Rourke told her. ‘Tt W'Ouldn’t 
give me any satisfaction to beat up on Mike, in his pres- 
ent condition. He’s too puny. Get your strength back, 
Mike, and I’ll carry you for a few fast rounds. Gate 
Five,” he said, looking up. “I do believe that’s us. No^v 
don’t do anytliing too strenuous, pal. A little brainwork 
won’t hurt you, but no rough-housing. Remember svhat 
tlie doctor told you.” 

He gave Sliajmc a large wink. Lucy demanded, “Jast 
what do you mean by tlrat, Tim?” 

“Not a tiring,” Rourke said innocently. “But I’ve 
known this character longer than you have. IVhcrcvcr 
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he goes, for some strange reason things seem to happen. 
And the big son. of a—” He caught himself. “Excuse me. 
The big baboon usually , comes out wth a nice piece of 
change. What I wanted to say, Mike,” he said more 
seriously, “is you scratch my back and I’ll scratdi yours.' 
When I steer something somebody’s way, I expect first 
crack at it for the News. Do you get my point? ’ 

“Hell, no,” Shayne smd easily, “and if I didn’t know 
you so well, I’d say you’d been drinking.” 

“Never touch the stuff.” 

Lucy studied Tim suspiciously for .another moment, 
and turned to Shayne. 

"Don’t look at me” the detective said. ‘T don’t 
know what the hell he’s talking about, if he’s talking 
about anything.” 

"Well, I only hope I don’t live to regret this.” Coming 
up on her toes, she gave him a glancing kiss on the cheek. 
“Send me a postcard every day, Michael.” 

He put jm arm around her shoulders and gave her a 
rough hug, feehrig a stab of pain in his rib-cage. 
“Good-by, Miss Hamilton. This is going to be a long 
tlrrce weeks.” 

- He turned quickly. Passing through the gate rvith 
long, purposeful strides, he followed tire red carpet to 
the big bird that was waiting for him on the hardtop. 
Lucy and Tim Rourke climbed to the observation deck 
to watch the take-off. The stewardess — and Shayne noted 
%vith amusement that she was as trim and attractive as 
Rourke had predicted — consulted her clipboard. She 
inade a check beside his name and led him do%vn the 
• aisle. Halhvay to the end she stopped, puzzled, and 
looked at her board again. The seat assigned to Michael 
Shayne was taken. 

. ‘May I see your reservation, sir?” she asked politely. 
A rumpled, heavily built man, holding a dispatch case 
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on his lap, looked up, and Shayne recognized Jack Mal- 
loy, the customs agent-in-charge, a former Miami cop. 

Malloy heaved himself up. “You just about got in un- 
der the wire, Mike. I was beginning to think that Tim 
Rourke \vas wrong.” 

“What about Tim?” Shayne said. 

“I ran into him this afternoon, and he told me you 
were taking this plane.” 

The stewardess cleared her throat unhappily. “I'm 
afraid there’s been a mistake, I must ask to see your 
ticket, sir.” 

“I’m not going wth you, dear,” Malloy said, “so re- 
lax. I cleared it the boys up front. But for God’s 
sake don’t let them take off rvith me aboard. It’s just 
the sort of thing that captain of yours would think is 
funny.” 

She looked doubtful, but tucked the clipboard tmder 
her arm and let him squeeze past 

“Come on back here, Mike,” Malloy said. “Some- 
thing I want to ask you.” 

Shayne ^ exchanged a look with the stmvardess and 
shrugged. He tossed the books Rourke had given him 
onto the vacant seat and followed Malloy back to the 
narrow galley. The customs agent let him go in first. He 
remained in the doorway himself, turned sideways so he 
could watch the passengers. 

“This isn’t the way I like to work,” he said. “It’s 
pretty public. But it seemed like too good a chance to 
pass up. I’ve been trying to track you down all after- 
noon.” 

“Miss Hamilton took me shopping,” the redhead said 
with disgust, “You can’t go to the Caribbean these days, 
it seems, without getting dolled up like a damn fool.” 

“Sorry I didn’t get around to the hospital, Mike. 
How are you feeling? You look all right to me,” 
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“I’m fine,” Shayne said curtly. “But what’s it all 
about, Jack? Unless you want to go for a plane ride 
you’d better get to the point” 

Malloy looked at his watch. “Thej^ll t-ralt for me. I 
hope. I brought you a present, to put you in the mood.” 

He took a flat pint bottle of cognac out. of Iiis side 
pocket 

“Rourke gave me a box of candy,” the redhead said. 
“This is a big improvement” ... 

“I thought you’d appreciate it. We’ll have to drink it 
straight, but as I remember that’s the way you like it.” 

He" broke the seal with his thumb-nail nnd got glasses 
dovm from a shelf over the stainless-steel sink. He 
splashed a good double- jigger into each glass and 
pushed one toward Shayne. Then he returned to the 
doorway. 

“Tim .tells me you’re supposed to take it easy, so I 
know I have to do some persuading. To get the sordid 
matter of money out of the rvay first, if ^ goes well it 
could pay the full fifty thousand.” - 

Shayne looked at him sharply." "Wait a minute. Jack. 
You rvouldn’t be holding up a plane with fifty people 
aboard unless you had something your own people aren’t 
equipped to handle, and ordinarily I’d be glad to hear 
about it. I know you pay informers twenty-five percent 
of seizures, to a top of fifty grand. People have weird 
ideas about the size of my income, but as a matter of 
fact I don’t get that kind of fee very often. I can’t help 
you, though. Jack. When they let me out of that hospital 
they put me on good faeharior. I promised various peo- 
ple, including my secretary, that I wouldn’t do any work 
for thi’ee weeks.” 

“They don’t need to know about it,” Malloy said, 
unruffled. “If it rvas only a matter of the fifty thousand 
I wouldn’t take up any of your time. In your bracket, 
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what’s a mere fifty thousand? My fellow-workers in In- 
ternal Revenue will get most of it.” 

“Knock it off,” Sha^Tie growled. “I just w'ant you to 
loiow how things stand. Thanks for the cognac. Unless 
you want to change your mind and take it back?” 

“Damn it, Mike. Don’t be such a hard-nose. I’m go- 
ing to tell you about this if it takes all night. Why not 
shut up and listen so they can get this plane in the air?” . 

Shayne looked at him, his ragged red brows close to- 
gether. After a second he shrugged and lifted the cognac. 

“Go ahead. So long as you realize you’re wasting your 
breath.” 

“All right,” Malloy said. “Three or four weeks ago an 
Englishman named Albert 'Watts came into my office. 
A mild little guy in his late thirties. Very nervous and 
jumpy. He looked as tliough he might have served a 
hitch in the British army and never got over it. A jet 
came over and the sonic boom almost gave him heart 
failure. He’d heard about our informer fees, and he 
wanted to know two things — how much of a tip he’d 
have to turn in to get the top price, and would he have 
to appear in court to give evidence? Well, we don’t use 
our pigeons in coiut because a smuggler has to be caught 
wth the goods on him, or there isn’t any case. Watts 
seemed glad to hear it. He wouldn’t say anytliing more, 
except tliat I’d be hearing from him. I put a man on 
him, who tailed him back to his hotel. He ^vas only in 
town for two days. He’d come up from St. Albans on 
business.” 

“St. Albans,” Shayne said sarcastically. ‘The same 
place I’m going. Big surprise.” 

“Come on, Mike. Sure it’s the same place. Othensise 
why would I be here? We didn’t have any trouble find- 
ing out that he was assistant manager of the St. Albans 
branch of an American travel agenc}’. He didn’t has-e 
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much to do in Miami. The trip was mainly a pretext to 
see me. He went sightseeing, saw a few movies, and then . 
went home. He didn’t have one drink while he was here. 
About two weeks later a cable came in from St. Albans, 
signed Albert. All it gave was a ship, an arrival time, 
and a man’s name — Paul Slater. Does tliat ring ainy bell 
with you, Mike?” • ■ 

Shayne revolved his glass of cognac thoughtfully. 
"Paul Slater. I don’t think so. I suppose you shook him 
down when he came in. What did you find^ — ^nothing?” 

"Not exactly. We found fifty Swiss watch movements 
inside the lining' of a suitcase. If he got a good break on 
the resale, he stood to make the magnificent smn of four 
•hundred, dollars. Naturally I was disgusted ■with the 
nervous Mr. Watts. All diis build up and hugger-mugger 
for a hundred buck fee, maybe less. Well, stranger things 
have happened. We confiscated the watch movements 
and gave Mr. Slater the treatment: a formal indictment, 
maximum fine and a stem lecture from the judge. Tliis 
is usually enough to make a petty smuggler think twice 
before he does it again. It seemed to work with Slater. 
He looked like a beaten dog. After the trial, Watts 

■ sliould have contacted me to collect his fee. But there 

■ wasn’t any word from him at all, Tlrat sometiines hap- 
|}ens, too, and ordinarily I’d forget about it. But some- 
thing about this was nagging at me. I couldn’t really 
believe that the Albert Watts who’d been in my office 
had only expected to clear a hundred bucks. And I was 
there rvhen Slater was searched. He was nervous, but we 
have tliat effect even on honest people. He didn’t over- 
play it or underplay it. It was just about right. But you 
need second-sight to be a good customs agent, and there 
ivas something wnong about the guy, Mike. I felt it and 
tlie men felt it, and it wasn’t just those fifty watch' move- 
ments. So I sent a message through channels. I was care- 
ful about it, because St. Albans is British, after all. 
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There’s an old tradition of smuggling in tlic area, and 
they’re more tolerant of it than I tend to be. The mes- 
sage was simple. I asked Watts to come in and see me 
the next time he was in Miami. He never got it. Last 
Wednesday, two or three days after Slater got back to 
St. Albans, Watts was found knifed in tlie native quarter 
of the Old Town.” 

Shayne shook out a cigarette and stuck it iit his 
mouth. He offered the pack to Malloy, who shook his 
head. 

“All right,” Shayne said. “I can hardly keep from cr>'- 
ing. You don’t think it was anything simple, like a figiit 
or a robbery. You think it ties in with the tip he ga\-e you 
on Slater. And people don’t get murdered because of 
a few watch movements.” 

“Exactly. And so it occurred to me. '\\'hat if you’re a 
courier like Slater? You work out a pretty good metliod 
of getting the stuff in. But you have to buy it from 
somebody, and there’s always a danger of leakage. Why 
Avouldn’t it be a smart idea to carr>’ a decoy, a second 
parcel of contraband, only worth a few C’s? Then if 
somebody turns in a tip, the poor dumb customs agents 
find the decoy parcel and write tlie informer off as a 
harmless crackpot. The real contraband goes through 
untouched. No further investisation- No tail on the guy. 
Clever?” 

Shayne swallowed the cognac be bzd been rolling 
around in his mouth, and reached for the bottle. 
Against his will, he was becoming interested 

“Why wouldn’t it be e\-en better if you didn’t find 
anything?” he asked. “If the real stuff is going through 
some other way, he’s in the dear. He can act indlgrxant 
and make you feel like a heel.” 

“If we had a good solid tip on khn. hflke.” hfalloy 
said grimly, “we’d put him under the rrlcrcc-cope. V/e'd 
get liim up in the morning and put h~ to ced at rd'/ct. 


We’d dog him around every minute he was in this coim- 
try, and if he tried to take delivery on an illegal ship- 
ment, we’d grab him. This way, he paid a small fine to 
get us to forget about him.” ... 

“Is there anything to indicate that, or is it just a 
hunch?” 

“So far just a hunch,” Malloy admitted. “We have as 
many hunches as lady horse-players, only they don’t lose 
us any money if we’re wrong. This time the hunch is 
that those watch movements have been traveling back 
and forth a long time. The more I think about it, the 
stronger it gets. I’ve had two men digging up back- 
ground on Slater, and they’ve put together quite a dos- 
sier. He’s perfect for the part. He runs a little import 
business in gift and novelty items in St. Albans. He 
travels a lot around the Caribbean, picking up local 
junk, most of it native-made, that he sells to gift shops. 
Baskets, costume jewelry, that kind of stuff. He comes 
through Miami once a month or once every two months. 
He doesn’t make a hell of a lot of money. And he’s care- 
ful. His standard of living is about right for his legal 
income. A good reputation with his jobbers. Not very ag- 
gi'essive or high-powered, but people seem to like him. 
No sign of anything offbeat in his pri\^te life.” 

“Very logical,” Shayne commented skeptically. “You 
didn’t find anything, so that proves he’s a crook.” 

“TJie w'atcli movements, Mike,” Malloy reminded 
liim. “He was out of line there.” 

“I suppose you’ve checked his shipments?” 

“Sure. We’re putting everything through the scope. 
Notliing’s turned up so far.” 

“More and more suspicious,” Shayne said. 

“Mike, you’re going to get me sore in a minute. We 
gave him a scare. Naturally he’ll be extra careful for a 
while.” 

“It’s still your problem, not mine,” Shayne said. “If 
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he slipped something past you, I can see how you feel. 
But it’s too late to do anything about it now. And what 
makes you tliink he’ll do it again. In other words, where 
do the fifty thousand bucks come in?” 

“Sometimes when they think of a new angle tliey give 
it a dry run, to see if it works, and make the real push 
the next trip. But I told you the money’s not the big 
thing here. As it happens. Slater’s been married sb: 
years, happily, as far as anybody knows. Do you remem- 
ber Fred Baines, Mike? Remember he had a wfe?” 

The lines on the redhead’s face were deeply etched. 
He nodded slowly, “Tliat’s why the name sounded so 
familiar.” 

“I was in Fred’s division when I was on the force,” 
Malloy went on. “I saw quite a bit of them at one time. 
When Fred got plugged, Martha must have been all of 
twenty or tw'cnty-one. She and Fred didn’t have any 
kids. You couldn’t expect her to stay a wdow the rest of 
her life, and she married Paul Slater a couple of years 
later. Tlie name didn’t click with me until I was going 
through Slater’s file and came to his wife’s name. I re- 
member you worked on that case. Docs that change 
things at all?” 

Shayne was looking at him thoughtfully, and Malloy 
went on, “We’ve got time for another drink.” 

Shayne watched him pour the cognac. He had been 
with Martha Baines that long-ago afternoon when four 
cops — tongue-tied and miserable, but doing what they 
had to do — had brought her husband’s body home. She 
had seemed very young to Shayne then, too young to 
have such a thing happen to her. Under Shayne’s eyes 
in die days that followed, the scared kid had turned into 
a mature, tragic-faced woman. Her husband, a plain- 
clodies detective, had been shot by a thief he had sur- 
prised in the act of robbing a Jeivelers’ exchange. Shayne, 
on contingency fee from an insurance company, had 
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brought in the killer and recovered most of the stolen 
jewelry. The murderer’s death sentence had been com- 
muted, largely on the strength of a plea for clemency 
piade by the young widow. 

During the trial and afterward, Shayne had come to 
feel a deep admiration for Martha Baines. He had seen 
the color return to her cheeks, and on one occasion he 
still remembered clearly — he had taken her to an jai- 
alai frontdn — he had watched her eyes light up with ex- 
citement for the first time since her husband’s death. Not 
long after that, he had met Lucy Hamilton, and from 
then on no otlier woman could mean anything to him. 

■ He picked up his glass and took a long swallow. “You 
really think Slater’s mixed up in something important?” 

“Yes,” Malloy said quietly. “I’m sure as it’s possible 
to be •without absolute proof. Maybe Watts was actually 
,, killed in a barroom brawl, but is it likely, Mike? And 
''there’s one other point I haven’t mentioned. I’ve had a 
umber of little tips that stuff is coming into St. Albans 
for re-shipment to the States.” 

Shayne tugged at one earlobe. “If you’re right, if 
Slater got by -with something this last time, he’ll try it 
again. Sooner or later you’ll catch him and put him in 
jail, and that’ll be hell on Martha. AH right. I’ll mik to 
her. It’ll be a painful conversation, God knows; but she 
can probably corndnee him — ” 

Malloy put in quickly, “I wish you wouldn’t, Mike. Of 
course I can’t stop you. That’s one of the risks I’m run- 
ning by putting my cards on the table. What if she does 
persuade liim to quit? They’ll get themselves anotlier 
boy. If the gimmick still works and the new courier 
makes money. Slater \vill be sore that he let her talk him 
out of it. The next time he gets an offer he’ll take it, and. 
he’ll be back on the merrj'-go-round. Let’s put the main 
people out of business, Mike. Then he won’t be 
tempted. I’ve been looking for a chance like this. We 
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pick up the couriers now and then, and our seizures just 
about cover expenses. We never touch the higher-ups. 
We don’t even hurt them financially. There’s a bunch 
of ethical businessmen in Amsterdam who write insur- 
ance covering smuggling losses.” 

A fair young man in pilot’s imiform came down the 
aisle. “Can’t hold her much longer, Jack. The control 
tower’s getting salty.” 

“Just going,” Malloy said. “This is Mike Shayne, Cap- 
tain Connors.” 

“Hello, Mr. Shayne,” the pilot said, shaking hands. 
“I’ve heard about you.” 

“Can you stall for t\vo minutes more?” Shayne said. 
“We’d appreciate it” 

“Sure. But that’s about all.” 

When the pilot left, Shayne said angrily, *T don’t 
know a soul on the island. I don’t know the ground rules. 
I’m only hitting on three cylinders, and if somebody 
gives me a gentle nudge in the ribs, I go back to the 
hospital for another few weeks. And how about this pro- 
gram you’ve laid out for me? All you want me to do is 
break up a smuggling ring, solve a murder, keep Slater 
out of trouble imless he happens to turn out to be tlie 
murderer, and at the same time see to it that the next 
sliipment, whatever it is, goes through with another 
courier so you’ll get credit for a seizmre and I’ll get a 
fee. They’ll be in a hurry now, so how much time do I 
have for all this? A couple of days?” 

Malloy grinned. "I had an idea you’d do it.” 

“Don’t expect any miracles, that’s all,” Sha)ne said, 
still angry. 

“Well, I’ve seen you pull some surprising rabbits out 
of hats in your time, Mike, There’s only one lead I can 
give you, and frankly it’s not too hot, Tm told that 
some of the high-duty stuff coming into St Albans 
from Eiuope ends up \vith a character named Luis AZ- 


varez, also known as the Camel. A Venezuelan. He rum 
a tourist trap called The Pirate’s Rendezvous.” 

“Any connection wth Slater?” 

“Not as far as I know.” 

“Wait a minute,” Shayne said as Malloy turned. He 
worried at his earlobe for a moment longer and said, 
“This may not work, but I’m going to need something. 
Get a flier printed up. “Wanted for unlawful flight to 
avoid prosecution’ — one of those. You can pick up a 
picture of me in one of the newspaper morgues. Not tire 
. News, because I don’t want Tim Rourke to know about 
this. Print up a half dozen with my description and some 
nice interesting crime and rush them down to the St. Air 
bans cops on tomorrow afternoon’s plane. Special de- 
livery. Urgent You have information that this man has 
left the country, heading for the Caribbean.” 

Malloy thought about it “I don’t like it, Mike. Of- 
ficially I have to keep on good terms with all the depart- 
ments in the area.” 

“Then don’t sign it rvith your own name,” Shayne 
said impatiently. “Use a mimeographed sheet. To all 
police chiefs in the Caribbean. From Joe Doakes, Miami 
office, FBI. HeU, do I have to draft it for you? If you 
really don’t like the idea, think of a better one.” 

“I can’t on the spur of the moment,” Malloy admitted. 
“IVhat name do you rvant on the pictma?” 

Shayne sighed. “Michael Shayne, I guess. Too many 
complications, otherwise. I hope Miss Hamilton doesn’t 
hear about it.” 

“IVell, you’re the one who’ll be taking the chances, 
Mike. Good luck.” 

He put out his hand. The stewardess was signaling 
frantically with her clipboard. He called, “Coming.” 

They shook hands briefly. As Shajuie watched Malloy 
go up the aisle, his eyes were bleak He turned abruptly 
and reached for the cognac. 
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CHAPTER 2 


Paul Slater scrubbed his hand through his fair hair., It 
-was the color of driftwood, cropped very close. He -wore 
only a pair of walking shorts. He was built like an ath- 
lete, and his movements were quick and graceful. He 
\vas beautifully tanned. 

He ground out a cigarette viciously and looked at the 
girl lying on the bed, propped on one elbow. She was 
dark, -with tousled bla<i hair that looked as though it 
had been disarranged by a high -wind. This was a deliber- 
ate effect, produced wth care. She \vas both lithe and 
lush, an interesting combination which was readily ap- 
parent, as she tvas covered only by one comer of the 
sheet. That -was svhere it was not because of modesty, but 
simply because that was where it had ended up. 

She blinked up at Slater lazily. “But what was it like?” 

“You don’t know, Vivienne,” he said with feeling. 
"You just don’t knowi I’ve never been through any- 
thing remotely like it. The physical search — it was tlior- 
ough and professional and humiliating, of course. Never 
mind. That I could stand. It was their attitude. I was 
dirt under their feet” 

“But you fool tliem, eh?” the girl said indifferently, 
speaking with a strong French accent. 

“Oh, yes,” Slater said gloomily. “It worked like a 
charm. There’s no doubt about it, I'm a genius. But the 
one thing that I didn’t expect was the way I felt. At first 
they were polite and respectful. Not really polite, but 
they treated me as one professional to another. It uas my 
job to fool them, it was their job not to be fooled. Then 
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they found those miserable, watch movements. I’ve been 
hauling t Viem around in my suitcase ever since the duty 
went up, just waiting for this moment. Positively bril- 
liant. And all at once I became ludicrous. Fifty -watch 
movements! I wasn’t a professional after all, I was a 
bungling, half-'wi'tted amateur. After that they treated 
me with contempt Naturally the judge couldn’t let me 
go -without a tongue laslung. He did a good job of , it, 
too. I was ^v^i^ling like a schoolboy.’! 

“If it had been me,” the girl said, “I would have been 
laughing at them inside the whole time.” 

“That’s the way I always thought Fd feel,” he said, 
puzzled. He lit a fresh cigarette and breathed smoke out 
slowly. “But when you come to the point, all of a sudden 
it dawns on you — sure, they may be fools, but they also 
have the poiver to put you in prison for a long, long 
time. When you’re standing up in front of a judge who 
doesn’t think much of you, it isn’t quite so amusing. I 
walked out of the couiAouse, and I should have been 
feeling fine. Everybody said their lines exactly the way 
tliey were supposed to. But what if they hadn’t? What if 
some eager type had wondered if I was as dumb as I 
!. looked, and really started dogging me around?” A slight 
shudder passed over his handsome body. “It makes me 
cold to think about it. The odds were about fifty to one. 
That’s a -very good bet. But even fifty-to-one shots some- 
times come in. It’s been known to happen.” 

He stared at the glowing tip of the cigarette. He sat 
dowm on the edge of the bed beside her and dropped one 
hand lightly onto her hip. 

“Anyrvay,” he said, “that’s the last time I go through 
anything lie that. I’m resigning, as of now. That’s what 
I’ve been leadmg up to. I want you to know how I feel 
about it.” 

Her eyes glinted for a moment. Then her lids came 
down and hid the shrewd look that had appeared in 
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them briefly. She raised her arms and fetched, her 
body moving underneath' his hand. 

“Of course you must stop, if you feel that way, cheri. 
It is not too serious. There are other ways of getting 
money.” 

“Name three,” Slater said grimly. “I don’t see myself 
selling enough baskets to gift shops to put me up with 
Rockefeller. No, I can’t quite picture it. God knows 
there’s money aroimd. Look at these damned tourists. 
Where they get it, I don’t know. None of it seems to 
stick to me.” 

“Then I’U tell you what I think,” she said, “I think 
we must bid each other good-by. Not at this precise 
minute! No, in a litde while. I am without money or 
family, with my way to make in the world. Poor Paul, I 
am such a terrible extravagance for you. So say good-by 
to me like a good friend. It vrill be simple.” 

“Simple!” He said. 

“But of course. You must cut down on expenses. You 
have me, you have your wife. Everything double. I am 
not asking you to divorce her. Absolutely not. That is 
altogether your affair,” 

Slater breathed out heavily. 

“I am ashamed, yoii know,” she said. “Not about our 
love, that is a very beautiful thing. But because of me, 
you must do something you dislike. You are unhappy, I 
say it will be simple, but not easy. It will be hard. For me 
as well. But I am very, very bad for you, Paul. I will 
leave your life, then again you can be happy in the old 
way, no more of this silly business of taking things to 
America against the law.” 

- “God, Vivienne,” he protested. 

She moved restlessly. “I like you more than any man I 
have ever known. You make me feel — so — She stopped. 
“I cannot say it in this stiff and awkward language^ 
English, But you know it. You know it well. What am I 
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to do? My other American friend says he can find a \vay 
to take me to your coxmtry, where I so much long to be. 
I am tired of these hot, horrible little towns. I want to 
see New York! The cars, the beautiful clothes, the tall 
buildings. To be looked at, admired. I am stifling here.” 

She came up on both elbows and said quickly, “I know 
how you feel. But listen to me, Paul. You said the next 
time would be really big. I mean, you would make more 
than ever before. And after that, then you could stop, 
and we could still — The light in her face faded and she 
lay back. “No, it is impossible. There is al\vays that one 
chance in fiftj’, and it would be horrible if — ” 

“Ten years in jail,” he said. “God, I just don’t know. 
Maybe — ” 

She smiled suddenly and reached out for him with 
both arms. “Let us forget about money and such things. 
We are together, ^^fl^o knows? If it is the last time, we 
■ will alwaj-s regret wasting it in talking.” 

“It won’t be the last,” he said fiercely. 

She moistened her lips, and a sort of veil fell over her 
eyes. ‘You are also wasting time smoking a cigarette. 
You can smoke cigarettes by the carton after your wife 
returns. Paul, my darling.” 

A sound escaped him, almost a groan. He united while 
her eyes closed and her tongue moved impatiently across 
her lips. She was snapping her fingers silently, as she did 
when she was hunting for an English word. 

Putting his burning cigarette deliberately on the edge 
of the bedside table, he came doum to her. The cigarette 
continued to smolder, leardng a scar on the varnish, 
overlapping other bum-marks left by other careless 
guests of the hotel. Soon there was nothing left but ash. 
The breeze from the open window stmek it. It sifted to' 
the floor. Suddenly the phone rang. 

^ Slater lifted his head. They looked at each other in 
dismay. 
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"She couldn’t be — ” he said. 

The phone rang again. He snatched it up. 

"Yes? She is? My CJod! Yes. Thanks.” 

He hiuled the phone at the cradle. “Martha’s backl 
She’s in the lobby now. You’ve got to — 

Sitting up, the girl pushed at her hair. “This would 
be a good time to tell her, no? That is, if you have made 
up yoiu: mind to tell her.” 

“Not like tins!” Slater said, appalled. ‘Tf she walks in 
on — He gestiued at the tumbled bed, the untidy room. 
“It’s out of the question. Goddamn it, will you hurry?” 

He seized her arms and pulled her off the bed. She 
felt among her clothes, whidi were lying in a heap on a 
chair. 

“So you did not mean the things you said in my ear 
one minute ago? I am not 'surprised. I have experience 
with this habit of men. Promises — ” 

“I meant it all! It’s just — my God, no, there’s no time, 
never mind those things. Just yoiu- dress and shoes. Viv- 
ienne, darling, please. I can’t hurt her this way. She’s 
been hurt so badly already.” 

“And I!” Vivienne asked, ■with surprising dignity 
considering the fact that she was lifting her dress to puU 
it over her head. 

“Nobody can hurt you,” he said. “That’s one of the 
tilings I like about you.” 

“I am hard, am I?” she cried. She ^wiggled her dress 
do^vn over her hips and tugged at the zipper. “I am not 
flesh and bone, I am made of metal. That is what you 
think.” 

“Don’t be dumb, baby. I know what you’re made of, 
and it isn’t metal. Leave that zipper. Fix it outside.” 

He handed her a shoe. Hopping on one foot, she put 
it on, suddenly seeming about to cry. “You have this 
wonderful idea, you, for making money. Most safe. And 
good God, how badly -we need this money, you and I! 



Perhaps it settles nothing, but we need it, to have time 
to decide. And suddenly you are frightened because tliey 
ask you a few questions. Because a judge scolds you. All 
tlie thought, the planning— * 

Holding the foot of the bed, she thrust her foot into 
her second shoe. “But Paul, udtli everytliing else you arc 
so nice to me! Wiry are all riclv Americans fat and bald 
and tiresome? Can you answer that?” 

“Not right now,” he said, pusliing the remainder of 
her clothing at her. “I’ll call you tomorrow. Now for 
God’s sake hurry. Here’s your garter belt! Christ, if you 
left that! Go around the comer of the corridor. You 
can hear the elevator. And don’t get the clever idea of 
coming out aliead of time so she sees you, to settle tilings 
that way. It wouldn’t be clever at all,” 

He kbsed her forehead quickly and propelled her out 
the door. There was one good tiling, he thought, about 
this crummy hotel. When the elevator ivas in operation 
■it clanked horribly, but thank God it still was silent. 
He watched tlie Frencli girk Onc heel wasn’t all the way 
inside her shoe, and she had to hop. Her dress ivas tight 
about tlie hips. Going or coming, clotlied or uncloAed, 
it was a ivondcrful tiling to see the way she moved, and 
Slater rubbed tlie back of one hand across his lips, which 
suddenly seemed very dry. How in heaven’s name could 
he be expected to give that up? 

“God,” he said softly, and swallowed. 

Stepping back, he closed the door and looked around 
the room quickly. He put the bed in order, drawing tlic 
sheets tight and plumping up tlie pillows. He took out 
a colorful short-sleeved sports shirt. After he put it on, 
he examined his face in tlie mirror. He rubbed lipstick 
from tlie comer of his mouth, using a Kleenex which lie 
was careful to flush away. His hair was short enough so 
it needed no attention. 

He forced himself to stand still and look around the 
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room, taking it one section at a time. The careful scru- 
tiny showed him a lipstick-tipped cigarette. He field- 
stripped it and threw away the reddened paper. Satisfied, 
he stretched out on the bed and picked up that week’s 
issue of the Island Times^ which was still, he saw, al- 
most entirely taken up with the murder of the English- 
man, Albert Watts. 

But he was too unsettled to read. He threw the paper 
aside. To disarm suspicion completely, he should be 
doing something normal and routine. Going to the bath- 
room, he tucked a towel inside his shirt collar and lath- 
ered his face. He had shaved before \^vieime carhe, and 
scraping off the lather with long sweeping strokes took 
only a few seconds. His hand jerked as he finally heard 
the labored clanking of the elevator. He was pretending 
to work on the stubborn spot on his upper lip when a key 
turned in the lock. 

“Darling?” he called. ‘Tm in here.” 

He went to the bathroom door, the razor in his 
hand. His wife Martha, an ash-blonde with gray eyes 
and well-marked cheekbones, put down her overnight 
bag. 

“Paul.” 

She brushed back her hair with a weary gesture, went 
to the bureau and took a cigarette out of the package 
there. She held herself with her usual erectness, but she 
seemed very tired. 

She tapped the cigarette on the bureau, “Well, it was 
a wild-goose chase, I’m afraid. The woman who used to 
make those wonderful woven trays has been sick for 
three months, and she didn’t have a thing for me. After 
that there didn’t seem to be much point in going on to 
the other village for a few baskets. I turned tail and 
came home. I suppose I was a little discouraged, Paul. 
I’ve been counting heavily on those trays. Well, one of 
these days our luck will change,” ^ 




about. I’m young and able-bodied. I’m not deformed, I 
have a reasonably good education and good table man- 
ners. Somewhere in this world tliere’s a philanthrojrist 
who’s going to offer me a job.” 

“Of course diere is, darling,” she whispered. “The 
only thing you need is confidence^ Thank God you’ve 
come to your senses. I was so afraid — ” 

“Come and sit dotsm. You must be tired.” 

He took her to the bed. She kicked off her shoes and 
sat back against the stacked pillows. “You can be no 
sweet, Paul. YTiat did I do with my cigarette?” 

He retrieved it and looked for a match. 


“You really are getting absent-minded,” she said gaily. 
‘You let another cigarette go out on the Uible, Before v/o 
go looldng for your philanthropist, I’m going to break 
you of the habit of putting a cigarette dov/n v/herc-ver 
you happen to be.” 

He muttered something. She leaned forv/ard for the 
light, holding the cigarette between two fingers. Her 
nost^s flared slightly. 

“Aren’t you using a new after-shaving lotion, dar- 
ling?” She sniffed again and said judiciously, “I don’t 
Imow if I approve or not. It’s pretty strong for a man.” 

“Just trying it out,” Slater .said, leaning forward so .she 
couldn’t see his face. His hands felt damp, and be v/iped 
them on his shorts. 

She put the tip of one finger against a tost/. ^ 
neck, inside the open collar of the .sports 
were several slightly irregular mdcntati<g5 
might ha%'e been made by teeth- ^ 

flared. She was frov/ning slightly. ^ ^ 

Airplane engines were throbbing " 

Slater looked ner/ous’y at his watch- ~Z£i 

“That must be the plane from " 

late.” 



CHAPTBR 3 .. 


Getting down from the horse-dra^vn cafriage that bad 
brought - him from the airport, Michael Shayne was 
greeted by a small English lady who could have been any 
age between thirty and fifty. She wore a long-sleeved 
print dress, buttoned to the neck.- 

“You be Mr. Shayne,” she said firmly. “How 
d’you do? I am Miss Trivers, your hostess. Wdcorae to 
Hibiscus Lodge.” 

She put her small hand briefly in Shayne’s. He found 
her grip siuprisingly strong. 

*Tm deh'ghted you decided to come to us, Mr. 
Shayne," she continued, “and I do hope we can make 
your stay pleasant. If you will come with me FU show 
you your cottage.” 

She took him through a well-kept garden, along a 
patli that led to the pink stucco cottage Lucy had picked 
out from a portfolio of pictures in the Miami Beach 
travel agency. It %vas pleasantly situated on a rise over- 
looking a crescent of beach. ITiere \vere other cottages 
near it, each with its own patch of lawn and its own 
garden screening it from the others. The sand below 
was very white, dotted with clumps of low-grorving 
palms. 

The Englishwoman sheaved him around the cottage, 
ending where they had begim, in the living room. 

“Fine, fine,” Shayne told her. “All as advertised.” 

The carriage driver had put the redhead’s battered 
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suitcase in the bedroom. Shayne pulled out a handful of 
the British coins he had been given at the airport and 
held them out to Miss Trivers, who sorted out the proper 
amount for the fare. The driver was dissatisfied with 
the size of the tip, but Miss Trivers gave him a crisp 
nod and he went back do%vn the path, grumbling, 

“Now let me see,” she said. “What else should I tell 
you? Dinner’s at seven. After you get settled in, why 
don’t you come up to the Lodge and let me give you 
tea?” 

Shayne grinned. “Tea’s never been my favorite drink. 
I think I’ll skip it, thanks. I may want to go out fishing 
in the morning. Wouldn’t your local paper have a fist of 
charter outfits?” 

“Right here, Mr, Shayne.” 

The current issue of the Island Times was laid out on 
the coffee table, alongside fresh copies of the popular 
XJ.S, weeklies. Miss Trivers, picking it up, glanced at 
the front-page headline and made a clicking sovmd with 
her tongue. She turned the pages imtil she found the 
charter-boat ads. 

“These are all quite reliable, I believe,” she said. “I 
am not a sportswoman myself.” 

Shayne took the paper. “I see you people have had a 
murder.” 

“Well,” she said grudgingly, “yes, we have. But I hope 
you won’t think such a thing is an everyday occurrence 
TOth us. It’s anything but” 

“^at’s all right,” Shayne said, the comers of his 
mouth twitching. “People get inurdered now and then 
in Miami, I’ll feel more at home.” 

She shot him a sharp look and said severely, ‘Wow 
Mr. Shayne. You’re pulling my leg. It isn’t a joiiL mat- 
ter for us, I can assure you. I wish there ^vas some ray it 
could have been kept out of the papery but I sunpose 




nightSj when our young people take on a bit too much 
rum and get to dancing tliose rather uninhibited na- 
tive dances. But tliat’s a matter of sheer animal spirits, 
and I, for one, am all against bottling them up so they 
explode in other ways. Those who are complaining the 
most now never stop to think that the island would be a 
pretty tame place witliout omr black people. I’ve heard 
some pretty drastic. proposals in the past week, including 
a nine o’clock curfew, if you please. Well, do tourists 
come down here solely to enjoy our sun and our scenery? 
I beg leave to doubt it! They would leave us in droves.” 

“You think he was killed by the natives?” 

“There’s not much doubt about that, Tm afraid. But 
here is the question, if you really are interested — ” 

Shayne assured her that he ^vas, and she went on, 
“Some of the Britishers arc saying that we must look on 
this senseless murder as tlie first outbreak of nationalist 
feeling, because why on earth would any native in his 
senses murder poor Albert Watts except inasmuch as he 
was a symbol of the ruling race? And if you knew Al- 
bert, incidentally, you’d realize tliat tliey picked them- 
selves a pretty poor symbol.” 

“You knew him?” 

“Yes indeed. The Wattses live almost across the way, 
and we British tend to be somewhat clannish on foreign 
soil, I’m afraid. Daphne Watts, wtli all her faults, is a 
great friend of mine. Well, there’s talk in certain 
quarters that we ought to organize a citizens’ militia, 
and strap pistols around our waists, h. la Kenya, when 
the Mau-Maus \vere on tlic rampage, othenvise we’ll 
all have our tlrroats cut while we sleep. I say nonsense. 
Let’s keep our heads. Leave the matter to tlie police, and 
first and foremost, the native police. I’ve been on this 
earth long enough to know tlrat the trutli about people 
will sometimes surprise you. It’s true tliat Albert Watts 
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seemed the most ordinary man alive, but I say that 
somebody, I don’t know who and I don’t know why, had 
a good reason for wanting him dead.” 

"I see -you’ve given it considerable thought,” Shayne 
said. ' • 

“Indeed I have; Unless you develop a personal theoiy' 
about this murder, you might as well rvithdraw en- 
tirely from social intercourse. I’m a great reader of mys- 
t?^ stories, actually. It’s more or less my vice. If you 
run out of reading matter while you’re here, I have quite 
an extensive collection at the Lodge. Of course my taste 
inclines to the Agatha Christie school, and I know you 
Americans are likely to want a little more raw meat in 
your diet.” 

Shayne grinned doum at her, which flustered her a 
little. 

“Well, don’t you?” she said. “Did I say something 
wrong?” She looked at her wrisUvatch, “Good grief, as 
late as that? I have a thousand things to do before din- 
ner, Now if you wmit for anything, don’t hesitate to 
. ask. We want to make your stay comfortable.” 

Shayne saw her to the door, then set about making his 
stay as comfortable as he could by himself. He threw 
his coat at one chair, his tie at another. He took off his 
shoes and socks, and sent them in four different direc- 
tions. By this time the room had begun to look as though 
someone was living in it. Padding into the bedroom, he 
opened his suitcase and looked dubiously at the colorful 
sportswear which Lucy Hamilton had considered suit- 
able for a tropical vacation. Most men Shayne had seen 
so far on the island had been wearing shorts, but he de- 
cided to put that off as long as possible. He pulled out 
the bottle of cognac he had bought at the airport (the 
low price in dollars had been' a pleasant surprise) and 
took it to .the kitchenette. He slid an ice-tray out of the 
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refrigerator unit, found trvo glasses, and fflled one 


little 

tL bottle and the glasses to tbe tenraee on&Q 
ocean side of the cottage, picking up the Island Tmes 

on the way. He sank into one of the long outdoor chairs 
, i . If - TTa toctpH thp. rosnac. 


on tne way. ne saiui mtu yj-. -o - 

and poured himself a drink. He tasted the cogn^ 
sipped at the ice water, and looked out at the paln^the 
white sand, and the sparkling blue water. A sail^t 
tacked across the entrance to the bay. A half dozen fish* 
ing boats were coming in. An American family, two 
grown-ups and two children, had a little encampment at 
the end of the beach belonging to tbe cottage rolony. 
The children were digging madly. There was activity be- 
yond, in the sand in front of a resort hotel Brilliant 
flowers grew anud the palms. 

The chair Vi’as comfortable, and Shayne felt himself 
beginning to relax. He sat up straight with an eSort, 
drank some cognac, and reached for the Island Times. 

For a moment his eye lingered on the fishing ads. 
Tliese were illustrated with eloquent photographs of 
unimpressive-looking fishermen holding up some really 
impressive fish. Because of the state of his ribs, the game- 
fish had nofliing to fear from Shayne on this trip, but he 
promised himself that he would get in some %ht-Iine 
bone-fishing if it killed him. He would have a full day 
before the Wanted fliers arrived. 

He reluctantly turned back to the first page, to the ac- 
count of the murder. In an instant he was completely 
absorbed ' 

Fifteen minutes later he laid the paper aside and 
poured himself inore cognac. He sampled it thoughtfully, 
red b.^ close tyether. He looked fa to papS 

221° , r f anotoc iSok 

Mound at to pleasant scene, tossed off Ms drink and 

snmg his feet ^wn iiom to long chair. It cost Mm a 
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,considerable effort. Turning his back on the beach, he 
went into the cottage and gathered up his shoes and 
socks. He put them on- He changed into the least color- 
ful of the sports shirts; perhaps, he thought, it was just 
barely flamboyant enough so he wouldn’t be conspicuous. 

He walked out past the Lodge to Bayview Road. He 
was looking for I306J4, and after the second house he 
saw that he liad started in the wrong direction. He 
strolled on a Kttle farther, looked idly at the view, turned 
and came back. Passing the Lodge again, he walked past 
a succession of small suburban villas set in neat gardens. 
Soon he came to a sign on a picket fence that said; 
Joumefs End, and beneath that, A. Watts. 

A. Watts had indeed reached his journey’s end on St 
Albans, Shayne reflected. He opened the gate, and'ws 
immediately attacked by a small, furious dog, which 
circled him, yapping wildly and making quick darts at 
his ankles, until a very fat woman appeared on the front 
porch and called sternly, “Georgette! Mind your man- 
ners!” 

She must have weighed two hundred and fifty jxiunds, 
which she balanced on small feet in very high heels. 
Her features seemed almost d^ty amid the rolls of fat. 
Her hair ^vas up in metal curlers. 

Shayne advanced up the flagstone path ■ between 
neatly arranged flower beds. He raised Iris voice to be 
heard above the dog’s yapping. “Mrs. Watts? My 
name is Shayne. I’m — ” 

■ She looked at him petulantly out of her blue doll’s 
eyes. ‘T can’t hear you.” 

“I’d like to talk to you privately, if you don’t mind.” 

“Georgette!” she said with pretended fierceness, put- 
ting her hands on her hips. “Will you hush? Get inside 
and be quiet.” 

She shooed the dog into tlie house. “Now start all 
over,” she said to Shayne. “I didn’t hear one word you 
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said. People have been troopmg in and out all week, and 
that animal is a bundle of nerves. The doctor says she 11 
calm down with the passing of time. 

The redhead began, ag^ “My name is Michael 
Shayne. I’m from the International Police Association, 
and I’ve been sent down to look into your husband’s 
death. There are some rathef odd angles, it seems to us, 
and frankly we aren’t at all satisfied with the way the 
local pohce are conducting the investigation.” 

“Nor am I,” she snapped. “It’s obvious that — A man 
passed on a bicycle, and she lowered hdr voice. “Come 
inside, Mr. Shayne. This neighborhood is full of snoops.” 

She waddled into the house. The dog followed 
silently. 

“I’m glad to see you’ve decided to behave, Georgette,” 
Mrs. Watts said. “That’s my darling. I was just taking 
a solitary cup of tea, Mr. Shayne. I hope you’ll join me?” 

“I’ve already had tea, thanks,” Shayne lied. 

“One more cup of good tea never hurt anybody.” 

The furniture in the little living room was covered 
with flowered chintz, and little knickknacks of china and 
shell stood on every available inch of smdace. Shayne 
moved carefully, to avoid knocking anything over. Mrs. 
Watts went to a shelf for another cup. Tlie tea things 
were spread out on a low table in front of the sofa, the 
pot hidden beneath a quilted cozy. 

Mrs. Watts lowered herself to the sofa. This seemed to 
be her usual resting-place, for that end of the sofa was 
badly sprung. Shayne pulled up a straight chair.' He re- 
fused sugar and cream, and watched his hostess take 
both. 

“Is that the ^vay you like it?” she inquired. “A little 
more water?” 

Shayne took a sip, managing not to make a face. “This 
is just right. Mrs. Watts — 

“Try one of my little cakes,” she urged him. “I know I 



considerable effort. Turning his back on the beach, he 
went into the cottage and gathered up his shoes and 
socks. He put them on. He changed into the least color- 
ful of the sports shirts; perhaps, he thought, it was just 
barely flamboyant enough so he wouldn’t be conspicuous. 

He walkejd out past the Lodge to Bayview Road. He 
was looking for ISQS’/a, and after the. second house he 
saw that he had started in the wrong direction. He 
strolled on a little farther, looked idly at the view, turned 
and came back. Passing the Lodge again, he walked past 
a succession of small suburban villas set in neat gardens. 
Soon he came to a sign on a picket fence that said: 
Journeys End, and beneath that, A. Watts. 

A. Watts had indeed reached his journey’s end on St. 
Albans, Shayne reflected. He opened the gate, and 'was 
immediately attacked by a small, furious dog, which 
drcled him, yapping %vildly and m^lking quick darts at 
his ankles, imtil a very fat woman appeared on the front 
porch and called sternly, “Georgette! Mind your man- 
ners!” 

She must have -weighed two hundred and fifty pounds, 
which she balanced on small feet in very high heels. 
Her features seemed almost dainty amid the rolls of fat. 
Her hair was up in metal curlers. 

Shayne advanced up the flagstone path • between 
neatly arranged flower beds. He raised his voice to be 
heard above the dog’s yapping. “Mrs. Watts? My 
name is Shayne, Tm — ” 

She looked at him petulantly out of her blue doll’s 
eyes. “I can’t hear you.” 

"I’d like to talk to you privately, if you don’t mind,” 

“Georgette!” she said witli pretended fierceness, put- 
ting her hands on her hips. “Will you hush? Get inside 
and be quiet.” 

She shooed the dog into the house. “Now start all 
over,” she said to Shayne. “I didn’t hear one w’ord you 
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said. People have been trooping in and out all %veek, and 
that animal is a bundle of ner^'cs. The doctor says she’ll 
calm down~^vith the passing of time.” 

The redhead began again- “My name is Michael 
Shayne. I’m from the International Police Association, 
and I’ve been sent down to look into yotu- husband’s 
death. There are some rathef odd angles, it seems to us, 
and frankly we aren’t at all satisfied with the way the 
local police arc conducting the investigation-” 

“Nor am I,” she snapped. “It’s obvious that — ” A man 
passed on a bicycle, and she lowered hCr voice. “Come 
inside, Mr. Shayne. This neighborhood is full of snoops.” 

She waddled into the house. The dog followed 
silently. 

"I’m glad to sec you’ve decided to behave. Georgette,” 
Mrs. Watts said. “That’s my darling. I was just taking 
a solitary cup of tea, Mr. Shayne. I hope you’ll join me?” 

‘T’vc already had tea, thanks,” Shayne lied. 

“One more cup of good tea never hurt anybody.” 

The fumittire in the little living room was covered 
with flowered chintz, and little knickknacks of china and 
shell stood on every available inch of surface. Shayne 
moved carefully, to avoid knocking anything over. Mrs. 
Watts went to a shelf for another cup. Tire tea things 
were spread out on a low table in front of the sofa, the 
pot hidden beneath a quilted cozy. 

Mrs. Watts lowered herself to tire sofa. This seemed to 
be her usual resting-place, for that end of the sofa was 
badly sprung. Shayne pulled up a straight chair.' He re- 
fused sugar and cream, and watched his hostess take 
both. 

“Is tliat the tvay you like it?” she inquired. “A little 
more water?” 

Sha>’ne took a sip, managing not to make a face. “This 
is just riglrt Mrs. Watts — 

“Try one of my little cakes,” she urged him. “I knov.' I 
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ought to be -watching my calories, but no-w that Albert is 
gone, I’ve decided to stop torturing myself. Because 
■what’s the use? I was sitting here feeling perfectly miser- 
.able, and all of a sudden I said to myself, ^Daphne, old 
girl, fling caution to the svinds. Pull up your socks and 
get out the cookbook.’ I feel almost rinful, and I find 
that a most stimulating sensation.” 

She giggled and popped a small cake into her mouth. 
Her face worked for a -moment, like a quicksand bog 
swallowing an unwary mouse. A drop of chocolate ap- 
peared at the comer, of her moutli. Her tongue darted 
out and got it, ' 

Holding the tiny cup and saucer in his large hand, 
Shayne patiently started over. “In tlie first place, hfo. 
Watts, sooner or later the local police rvill have to know 
I’m here, but the longer I can work independently, the 
better. Don’t tell anybody you’ve talked to me.” 

“You can count on my absolute discretion,” she said. 
Leaning forward, she added confidentially, “It’s my be- 
lief that they’re covering up for somebody.” 

“I wouldn’t he surprised if that turned out to be true,” 
Shayne said gravely. “I don’t want to ask for their files 
until I have to, so PH probably take .you over ground 
you’ve already covered with them. I know this must be 
■very hard for you, Mrs. Watts.” 

Tlie eagerness faded out of her face, and sire became ■ 
melancholy. She sighed. 

Shayne went on, “So far I don’t laiow anything ex- 
cept what’s been printed in the paper. Your husband ’ 
called up from work and told you not to expect him for 
dinner. He locked the office promptly at six;, as usual, 
and walked off do\m High Street toward the bay, wth 
his raincoat over his arm, also as usual. At that point he 
disappeared. The cops haven’t turned up anyone who 
laid eyes on him between two or three minutes after six 
and midnight, when a nativ'e watchman found him Ijang 
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dead in a doorway. He had been stabbed three times. His 
wallet was missing and his poidcets were turned inside 
out. From the trail of blood on the sidewalk, he had 
fallen several times before he collapsed for good in the 
doorway. His clothes were badly disheveled. He had been 
drinking heavily.” 

“Poppycock!” Mrs. Watts said sharply. “They falsified 
those blood tests, for obscure reasons of their own, or 
perhaps not so obsciun, after all. Albert was a militant 
abstainer. He hadn’t touched a drop in twenty years.” 

“He never went to bars or nightclubs?” 

“Certainly not, Mr. Shayne. He would sooner have 
patronized — •” She blushed. “Well, I almost said a house 
of ill repute, but if you had known Albert — ” She fin- 
ished svdth one of her nervous giggles. 

She glanced at the small upright piano. There was a 
photograph on it, obviously of die dead man. He had 
worn a bristling cavalryman’s mustache, which had been 
in striking contrast to the rest of his face. His hair and 
cliin had both receded. Even in the photograph his eyes 
seemed to be watering. There were worried brackets at 
the comers of his mouth. He had tried to fix the cam- 
era with a soldierly stare, but it had been a failure, 

Shayne asked, “Was your husband in the war?” 

“No, he suffered from a kidney difficulty which kept 
him a civilian. He -was reticent about his feelings, but I 
believe he felt it keenly. He was painfully shy and intro- 
verted, and it might have done him a world of good to 
rub elbows with men from other walks of life.” 

Shayne lifted his cup as though about to drink, then 
set it back on the saucer. He observed, “Shy people don’t 
usually work for travel agencies.” 

‘Oh, he didn’t have the Mnd of position where hs v-as 
called upon to mingle with the public. He used to refer 
to himself — ^lie had a dry sense of humor at — zs a 

high class baggage clerk. He kept accounts, nlsmied 



itineraries, placed reservations, and of course he did have 
a lot to do with baggage.. You probably know that Amer- 
ican tourists ^vho stay more than a few days are entitled 
to take back five hundred dollars worth of goods duty- 
free. You’d be surprised how many people buy tilings 
they can’t possibly us^ merely because the/re so much 
cheaper here. Albert didn’t care for tomists, especially 
ladies. He used to tell some horrendous tales.” 

Looking away so she wouldn’t see what her hand was 
doing, she picked another little cake out of the basket. 
It was very hot in the room. Shayne could feel himself 
perspiring. 

“What kind of tales, Mrs. Watts?” he said with an 
effort. 

“Oh, you know what they’re like,” she said, chewing. 
"Brassy, immodest in their dress and language, screech- 
ing to each other about the sensational bargains. Albert 
could take them off quite aptly. The thing he chiefly 
couldn’t abide was their frightful sentimentality toward 
the natives. Charming and unsophisticated, so fresh, so 
childlike.” She snorted. “If they knew these savages the 
way, we do!” 

“That’s one of the things we wondered about,” 
Shayne said. "Did he have any reason to be in the na- 
tive quarter the night he was killed? Did he haye any 
native friends, or spend any time there as a rule?” 

“I should say not! Quite the opposite. The place is 
filthy, unsanitary, a perfect sink. Albert was fastidious. 
He wouldn’t have been caught dead in that part of 
town.” She exclaimed, “I didn’t mean that the way it 
sounded. Because he was caught dead tliere, wasn’t 
he? And that’s the whole point, you see. Reading the 
account in the newspaper — and I’ve seriously considered 
suing them for slander — what would one conclude? 
That here was another respectable and hen-pecked hus- 
band who had kicked over the traces and gone off to 
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some lo^\' colored dh’e to make a night of it. He had 
more rum than u'as good for him, blundered among 
tliieves, and was just foolish enough and intoxicated 
enough to put up a fight. All very plausible. But untrue.” 

“Let’s go back to the phone call, hlrs. Watts. Exactly 
what did he say?” 

“Well that,” she said, considering, "was a bit queer, 
one must admit. I won’t bore you wth the ins and outs 
of island politics, which I don’t understand clearly my- 
self, as a matter of fact. In brief, Albert had recently 
joined a committee to protect the traditional interest in 
the face of increasing native agitation. He phoned to say 
that this committee was having an extraordinary session 
to discuss a confidential matter. He would have a bite of 
something at a restaurant in to\vn. Very well. So far so 
good. I had no reason to doubt that there would actually 
be such a meeting. But he kept on wth it, and told me 
just where the committee would be meeting, who would 
be there, and this and that — all made up out of whole 
cloth, because about the one thing our brilliant police 
have established so far is that no meeting had been 
scheduled, or even discussed. By the end I said to myself, 
‘Medunks the lady doth protest too much,’ quoting the 
Bard, you know. He promised to bring home a maga- 
zine I had asked for, and those were the last words I 
heard from Albert in the flesh.” 

She touched a little napkin to her eyes, although 
Shayne hadn’t noticed any tears. 

Was there any change in him in the last few months?” 
Shayne asked. 

^ She put her finger to her chin. “Nothing too extraor- 
dinary, Mr. Shayne. There were little things. He was 
wakeful ^Alber^ who during the whole previous course 
of our n^ed life had always slept like a log. Sometimes 
he would go out for what he called brooding walks. He 
would stride along the sand for hours, and come home 



drained and exhausted. And he became increasingly ir- 
ritable. He was always a phlegmatic person, but one 
night a few weeks ago he took a rolled-up copy of Punch 
and struck Georgette a violent blow across the face. All 
she was doing, poor innocent, was scratching to go out” 
Shayne kept Iris face serious. “Did he ever mention the 
possibility of coming into a sum of money?” 

She shook her head, her fingers moving torvard the 
cake basket. “Money. I think not One thing — he had al- 
ways admired the way I managed the household funds, 
but recently he did tell me that I didn’t need to make do 
with the cheaper cuts. He specifically told me to get top- 
round from then on, and leave the spareribs to the 
natives.” 

It was becoming hotter in the room by the minute. 
Shayne barely managed to resist an impulse to put down 
his cup and escape into fresh air. 

“A couple of other questions, Mrs. Watts. Did he do 
much traveling?” 

“No, I thought I’d explmned that. He had to go to 
Miami recently for some kind of training course, but 
that’s the only tune he stirred off this island in years.” 

“Did he ever have any dealings with a man named 
Luis Al\'arez?” She shook her head, and he tried another 
lame: “Paul Slater?” 

He was watching her closely. She started. “Surely you 
lon’t think that nice good-looking Paid Slater could 
lave any connection with — ” 

“Just a shot in the dark,” Shayne said. “He and your 
usband knew each other?” 

“Superficially. We saw the Slaters sometimes at the 
'acht Haven dances, or at fireworks displays, tliat kind 
f semi-public occasion. Mr. Slater was once kind enough 
» fetch me an ice at a dance. A most agreeable young 
lan, for an American. I don’t mean to imply,” she said 
istily, “but the Americans one sees on St Albans — ” 
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“You aren’t hurting my feelings,” Shayne said. 

He put down his cup on the lee of the teapot, so she 
couldn’t see how little he had drunli, 

“More tea, Mr. Shayne?” 

“No, thanis,” he said, standing up. “You’ve been very 
helpful, Mrs. Watts, and I’ll let you know if I find out 
anything.” 

“Do have one of my little cakes, at least,” she said. 
“Dear me, they seem to be ail gone, Mr. Shayne, you’re 
so abstemious you quite put me to shame;” 

She struggled forward, but soon gave up the attempt 
to rise. “Fm going to be most discourteous and let you 
find your own way out. I feel a little faint. I don’t think 
of myself as a demonstrative person, but when I speak 
of Albert, tlie tears have a way of coming.” 

She touched her eyes again. The cross little dog let 
Shayne leave without barking at him. It seemed to the 
American that the eyes of Albert Watts’ portrait fol- 
lowed him as he made his way to the door. 

Outside, he mopped his forehead and let out his 
breath in a long, soundless whistle. 



CHAPTER 4 


Michael Shayne spent the next day like any other tour- 
ist. He left a call ■with Miss Trivers to be aw^ened early. 
After breakfast, he phoned for a cab. One of Miss Tri- 
vers’ otlier guests came up to him as he was %vaiting on 
the Lodge steps. 

Tliis ^vas a tall, sad-faced Englishman named Cecil 
Po-ivys. He wore a battered tweed "jacket with leather 
patches on the elbo^vs. Heavy-rimmed glasses gave him a 
somewhat owlish look. “I say,” he said hesitantly, taking 
his pipe out of his mouth, “Miss Trivers tells me you 
plan to go bone-fishing on tlie flats. ^Vould you mind 
frightfully if I come along?” 

“Glad to have you,” Shayne said. 

“The price of a charter’s too steep for me to manage 
single-handed,” the Englishman said. “Divided in t\vo, 
it becomes possible. Divided in three or four wxiuld be 
even better. I’ll get my impedimenta. Back in a sec.” 

“They provide the tackle,” Shayne said. 

“I’m not going out to fish. My forte is spear-fishing, 
actually. Underwater, you know? I’ll explain.” 

He was back in a moment with what looked to Shayne 
like a battery-powered tape recorder. 

“The whole thing’s a trifle ridiculous, when you come 
right down to it,” he said. “I’m reading for a doctor’s 
degree at Oxford in anthropology'. Beastly subject, really. 
I’m tvriting my dissertation on Folk Beliefs of tlie Carib- 
bean. It’s not going too well.” He put the pipe in liis 
mouth and struck a match. “I thought I’d drift around 
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the islands and let tlie natives tell me stories. But Fm 
having the devil’s ovm time getting them to talk. Fm 
after fishing material at the moment, but it’s like pulling 
teeth. Perhaps they’ll open up more when we’re out on 
the water.” 

The taxi arrived. It proved to be a httle British Hill- 
man. Po-ivys slid in wth the ease of long experience. 
Shayne jack-knifed his long legs awkwardly into the 
back seat and told the driver to take them to the charter- 
boat dock at the Yacht Haven. 

They divided the charter with two other Americans, a 
man and wife from Chicago. The native captain quicHy 
showed tlmt he knew his business. He took his boat to. 
the far side of an offshore island, cut his motor and let 
tlie current move them quietly for\vard. He tested the 
wind, peered into the water, and finally said, “Here is 
good place.” 

Shayne had his first strike within a minute after his 
bait hit the rvater. By the end of the afternoon, when 
they swung around and headed back toward the Yacht 
Haven, he had a string of eight handsome bonefidi, the 
largest weighing over ten pounds. The Chicago couple 
had done nearly as well. Powys had spent the day chat- 
ting with the captain and his barefooted deck band, 
sometimes switching on the recorder to get a story or 
anecdote in the island dialect. Shayne persuaded birri to 
take a rod just before they turned back, and he caught 
the biggest fish of the day. 

There was a photographer on the dock with a sixty- 
second Polaroid Land camera. Shayne borrorved the 
Englishman’s fish and posed for a picture. The photog- 
rapher made a series of passes over his camera, and took 
out a large watch wth a sweep second-hand. Ten sec- 
onds or so passed, and a native policeman strolled out on 
tire dock, dressed in a brilliant blue and red uniform, 
white helmet and white gloves. 


Then Shayne remonbercd. Half an hour earlier he 

■ had heard a big commercial plane pass over. It must 
have been the Miami plane, bringing the Wanted flier 
svith his pictiire on it. The fliers probably wouldn’t be 
posted this soon, but nevertheless Shayne pulled his 

■ beat-up fishing cap forward over his eyes and was busy 
tightening his shoe laces' as the cop went past. The 
Cliicagoans converged ■ on the splendid uniform and 
begged the cop to pose between them. Pulling down his 
tunic self-consciously, he agreed, and they formed up on 
either side and waited for the photographer. Shayne 
straightened, his back to the cop, and started for the 
end of the dock 

“Your picture, sah!” the photographer called. ‘Tive 
seconds more.” 

“That’s right,” Shayne muttered. 

He had to turn, but the Americans had maneuvered 
the cop around so the boat would be in the backgroimd. 

,, The photographer gave Shayne the picture and a 
! ,:■ stamped envelope to put it in. Shayne glanced at it; it 
f ; showed a tall, broad-shouldered American, his eyes 
shaded by the long peak of his cap, holding up a hand- 
some twelve-pound bonefisli and grinning broadly with 
. pleasure. He was slightly sunburned, the picture of 
health, and clearly didn’t have a care in tlie world. This 
had been perfectly true sixty seconds ago, before Shajme 
had remembered the other picture of himself, which Jack 
Malloy had dug out of a newspaper moigue. 

He hastily scrawled Lucy’s address on tlie envelope 
and dropped it in a mail box across from the cab and 
carriage stand. 

When he presented the string of fish to Miss Trivers 
for the Lodge kitchen, some of his pleasure returned. The 
fact was, after a day on the water he felt better than he 
had in months. He showered, put on clean clothes, and 
had a peaceful drink on the terrace. Shayne had the 


strong feeling that this would be his last peaceful mo- 
ment for some time, and he made the most of it. 

Miss Trivers’ native chef stuffed the bonefish and 
served it in a fiery sauce. After dinner Shayne took a pot 
of coffee back to his o-wn terrace and drank coffee 
royals while the sun went do%vn in a wild blaze of color. 
He \vaited till the first star was out before he called a 
carriage. 

He was v/earing a whit^jPalm Beach jacket. He put 
all his paper money, a few hundred pounds, in a clip in 
his side pocket and left his wallet, with his private de- 
tective’s license, locked inside his suitcase. When he 
heard a horse’s hoofs on the gravel he went out. On the 
way down the path, he picked a brilliant crimson flower 
for his buttonhole. That was all he could do by tvay of 
disguise. 

Getting into the decrepit carriage, he told the driver 
to take him to tov/n. The driver clucked to his horse, and 
it dopped off at a leisurely pace, Shayne settled baclc, an 
unlightcd cigarette in his mouth, and reviewed the 
situation. 


He had talked with detectives and undcrcov'cr gov- 
ernment agents who as part of their jobs had allowed 
themselves to be recruited by criminal gangs. Shajne had 
played a similar part once or twice himself, and he was 
ahvays surprised at how easy it v/as to get the confidence 
of a criminal, vho logically ought to be more suspicious 
than an ordmary law-abiding citizen. AH that v.'as usu- 
dly necessary was to drink in the right bars <m oo^. 
touchy and unsociable. But this took time, an time 
something Shayne didn’t have. The JVajrUd 
b« an off-thicuff idea, prodneed under 
Ite pilot of the Miami-St it; it 

to take off. There v/era many thm^ , ^ ^ 

could easily backfire. On the otho" ‘ • -r- a t 

casUy-work. If the jxiliee v/ere , 



.:.yaxez, piT^pneuor oi. uie luguwiuu jt^own a:> ±xie jriraies 
Rendezvous, would Lave no jr^on to tbint 'that he was 
^ything else Aan the circuit said he was-^a criminal' 
wanted by the , American police,: ; _ ^ . 

Shayne leaned fonv^. ‘5 thought I might take in a, 
nightclub. Some place [with a good band and a floor- 
riiow,” ' . " 

The drivCT listed thiiee or four before he came to The 
Krate’f -Rendezvous. 

“Somebody , , w^ ■ idling me about that last one,” 
Shayne said. “It sotmds 'b.k.” 

The dri^r gruinted. Fifteen minutes later he pulled his 
horse to a stop , in front of a huge sign that showed a 
p^-:legged pirate with a patch over one eye and a par- 
rot on his shoulder. A goombay orchestra was playing in- 
side. The sign was brighdy lighted, and there were other 
similar signs further along the block, but the narrow, 
cobbled street, was empty. Two native policemen were 
stationed at the corner. 

“Looks kind of dead,” Shayne said. 

"Bg crowd later,” the tfriver assured him. *Tf you 
don’t like, take you to Dirty Ed’s — ^very colorful, very 
pretty girls.” 

He gestured -mth his whip toward one of the other 
nightclubs. At that moment the two policemen started 
to saimter toward them, and the redhead said hastily, 
“No, m try this one.” 

He crossed the -^vide walk while the cops were still half 
a block away. Inside, a head waiter greeted him cor- 
dially and asked if he wanted a table. Shayne shook his 
head, turning toward the bar. The bartender was wear- 
ing a pirate costume, and there was a lurid mural %vith a 
pirate modf above the mirror on the back-bar; but with 
these exceptions the place resembled a hxmdred others 
Shayne had been in around the Caribbean. There were 
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even some lilce it in Miami In the dining room beyond, 
a few of the tables were occupied and^ one couple was 
dancing valiantly on the handkerchief-sized dance floor. 
Tlie little orchestra played mechanically. 

"Is that all the cognac you’ve got?” he asked the pi- 
rate, nodding at an inferior brand against the back-bar. 

“Not much call for cognac,” the bartender said. He 
wzs squat and solidly built, with a powerful chest and 
slioulders. He had a long, drooping mustache a several- 
day-old beard, a bandanna Imotted around his head 
and a gold hoop in one ear. He spoke English with a 
New York accent. He went on, “But the boss may have 
a bottle do^vn cellar. Do you want me to-^” 

“No, the hell with it,” Shayne said. "Give me a triple 
rum. Ice water chaser.” 

When the bartender set the two glasses in front of him 
Shayne said, “You’re not doing much business.” 

“Still early,” the bartender told him. “We had a little 
trouble in the neighborhood, and not many walk in off 
the street. But we’re still getting the guided parties from 
the hotels and the cruises.” 


“I think I know what you mean,” Shayne said. “A 
gay, uninhibited tour of the exotic native night spots. 
Price includes two drinks.” 


“Also includes tips,” the bartender said sourly. 

Shayne grinned. ‘Doesn’t that get-up make you feel a 
Ihtle silly?” 

The bartender gave Shayne a hard look and put both 
hands pahn down on the bar, one on either side of 
ohayne’s drinL “What do you think you’re trying to be 
Jack? Funny?” ** ’ 

Hell, no,” Shayne said. “Just wondering. Let me buv 
you a drinL” ^ 


After a moment the man relaxed. “I’m getting hard to 
«h. Eito I put a rag on my iffi 
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work here. The rest of it I- don’t mind, except this god- 
damn earring. Toward the end of an evening I have to 
take plenty of cracks.” 

“Anyway,” Shayne said, “they didn’t make you cut off 
one leg.” 

The bartender wasn’t amused. He poured himself a 
double jigger of rum, saluted Shayne with it, and 
knocked it back. 

Shayne ordered another drink. A party of American 
vacationers came in, and things began to pick up. The 
orchestra played another number, with better spirit, en- 
ticing two couples out on the floor. Then the drummer, 
a strapping native in a straw hat and a red shirt, beat 
out an intricate rhythm, and a dancer ran out from be- 
hind tire orchestra, wearing a ruffled dress split to the 
waist, with a brief ruffled top. 

When the performance was over, Shajme found that a 
girl had slid onto the next stool but one. She was dark 
and slender, wth short tmnbled hair, and was wearing a 
revealing white evening gown. She lit a long cigarette. 

“I will have a glass of light rum, AI,” she said to the 
bartender, in an accent Shayne couldn’t place. 

“^Vhy not have it wth me?” he suggested. 

She breathed out a mouthful of smoke, and only then 
looked at Shayne coolly. "That is nice of you, but I am 
afraid I must say no.” «- 

"I won’t bite you,” Shayne said. “^\’hat’s tliat nice 
pronunciation? Are you French?” 

He took out his money-clip, squinting to keep the 
smoke out of his eyes, and when both the ^1 and the 
bartender had seen how much money he was canying, 
he flipped a pound note onto the bar. Al picked it up 
and looked at her. She moved her shoulders in a slight 
shrug. 

“Very well, if you wish. Yes, I am French. An unhappy 
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Panricnne, at pnarat far ftam tha bouleaat*. You aie 

Americanj Mr. — ?” _ - . o*. 

“Michael Shayne. Sure. What brings you to St 

Albans?" . . ■r 

“Ah, that is a long story. Not a very interesting one, 1 

am afraid. I am an artist, you see. No,” she said, as 
Shayne looked at her questioningly, “not an artist ivith 
paint and brush. A dancer. I started off with a group to 
perform in the South American capitals and later, per- 
haps, if all went well, in your own country. A supper 
room in the exciting hotels in New York? Hollywood? 
Telcinsion? Such are the dreams of foolish people. Thank 
you, Al.” 

She took the glass of rum and lifted it, without drink- 
ing. “And of course, being entertainers from the sinful 
city of Paris, we are expected to perform—” she made a 
brief gesture — ^“in costumes too small to be seen by the 
naked eye. Very well. One is realistic. Then the pig of a 
manager took it into his head to vanish with the lead- 
ing dancer, and what is worse, the money we are owed 
for three weeks. Engagements canceled. Voila — ^we are 
marooned on this island. The oivner here wishes some 
different entertainment than the other places, so I have 
a job. For how long I do not know.” 

She smiled. ‘You are not -listening. I know, it is a 
tragedy only to me.” 

"Sure Pm listeiung,” Shayne said. “Let’s take our 
drinks to a table. Hit me again, Al,” 

He moved his glass toward the bartender, who filled it. 
Shayne picked up the three glasses, mcluding the girl’s. 
She hesitated, then repeated her slight shrug and fol- 
lowed him to a comer table in the other room. As she 

cleat?”” ^ I should make 

“I’m ahead of you ” Shayne said, interrupting, "Just 



because a girl comes from Paris and works in nightclubs 
I don’t think that necessarily ■ makes her a tramp. Wa; 
that what you were worrying about?” 

She smiled. “A little. But you have not seen me work. 
Ninety-nine men out of a hundred — 

“Maybe I’m tlie hundredth,” Shayne said. “Relax.*' 

“You seem to be quite a— nice person, Mr. Michael 
Shayne.” She looked at him over her glass. ‘You make 
me feel a little better, I think. I have been sad and 
discouraged.” 

Shayne waited a moment. “Don’t throw me any bou- 
quets. Any other time I’d be "'one of tliose ninety-nine 
other ^ys. In fact, in that dress you almost make me 
forget that I’ve got my own troubles.” 

“Troubles,” she said, smiling. “What kind of troubles 
can you have?” 

“Never mind, I wouldn’t want to spoil yoiu* evening,” 
Shayne said. He reached for a cigarette and said casu- 
ally, “But I’m as anxious to get off this island as you 
are.” 

“Impossible.” Then she looked at him intently. "Do 
you happen to be serious?” 

Shayne struck a match, “Is there a guy around here 
they call the Camel?” 

Another group of Americans had arrived, noisier than 
the first. They were being taken to tables. Four couples 
were dancing, filling the little dance floor almost to ca- 
pacity. A door had opened beyond the orchestra’s raised 
platform, and a man had come out He was of middle, 
height, balding, with pouches beneath Iris eyes. He wore 
a dark double-breasted suit, and as Shayne mentioned 
his nickname he half-turned, and Shayne saw the small 
hump on his back. Having made the identification, he 
was willing to let it drop, but tlie girl said softly, “Yes, 
Alvarez. The o'ivner. He has a boat But such a service, 
you know, is expensive.” 
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Shayne grinned. “You don’t mean he’d taie advantage 
of somebody in a jam?” 

She repeated her elegant little shrug, “But naturally, 
who would not? Still, there is this. I know only what is 
said about him, but it is said that when he gives a prom- 
ise he vrill keep it, within reason. Shall I tell him your 
problem?” 

“No, I’d better introduce mj-self,” Shayne said. 

He signaled a passing waiter. 

“None more for me,” the girl said. “But I have a sud- 
den idea, I would like to dance with you.” 

“Another triple and more ice water,” Shayne told the 
waiter, and said to the girl, “I can’t dance to this music,” 

“Certainly you can,” she said, “It is very simple, I will 
show you.” 

Springing to her feet, her eyes alight, she seized his 
hand. 



CHAma 5 


After several extremely embarrassing minutesj he I 
gan to get the hang of it. When the music stopped, ll 
girl waved at the orchestra leader and it started agai 
Tire musicians grinned broadly, The other dancers ha 



“Presently I give my performance. You will watch me, 
no? And here is an idea. Only an idea!” she said, hold- 
ing up one hand. “If you get the Camel’s boat, perhaps 
you would like a passenger?” 

She came even closer to him, so she was touching him 
lightly at several points. “Think about it, eh?” She 
turned and walked quickly away. 

Shayne waited, watching her thoughtfully, till she 
disappeared backstage. He drank his rum in one long 
pull without sitting down. 

“Telephone?” he asked a nearby waiter. 

“Yes, sah,” the man said. “Down the stairs, if you 
please. By the lavatory.” 

Shayne glanced in at the bar. Alvarez was listening to 
another man who seemed to be selling him something. 
The detective went past and descended a badly lighted 
flight of stairs. At the bottom, across from the door to the 
men’s room, there was a pay phone in a little niche. 
He looked up a number in the thin directory, sorted 
through his change until he foimd a coin that would fit 
one of the slots, and dropped it in. An operator answered 
and he gave the number. 

Soon a man’s voice said grufSy, “Sergeant Brannon 
here.” 

Someone came out of the men’s room behind him and 
started up tiie stairs. Shayne said, “Wait a minute.” 

He leafed through the directory, waiting to be alone. 
A voice was coming out of the earphone irritably, “Are 
you there? Are you there?” 

“Sure I’m herc,” Shayne growled when the other cus- 
tomer had gone up the stairs. “Keep your pants on. I’ve 
got some information for you, and you can have it for 
notliing because I want to see this guy clobbered, but 
good. Arc you listening?” 

The voice said, “Who is this, please?” 

“Never mind, never mind,” Shayne said. “I’m not out 
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for publicity. If you’ve got something better to do, I don’t 
%vant to keep you.” 

“Go ahead.” 

“And don’t bother to have the call traced. Pm at a 
pninill called tlie Pirate’s Roost, or something like that 
The barrman has a ring in one ear. You know the place 
I mean?” 

“Yes. The Pirate’s Rendezvous.” 

“I just saw this crumb Shayne in the bar here. If you 
send somebody right over you can put the bracelets on 
him.” 

There was an instant’s pause, and the voice said more 
alertly, “What was that name?” 

“Shayne. Mike Shayne; He’s hot right now. I hear the 
Florida cops want to talk to him. Don’t send one man, 
send two. No, on second thought, make it four.” 

The voice started to say something, but Shayne hung 
up. He went back upstairs. At the top, he lit a cigarette 
and looked around. 

The lights were down. Two male dancers were leap- 
ing around the little dance floor in the glare of two con- 
verging spotlights. Tlie singer who had performed earlier 
was sitting at PoAvys’ table, and the Englishman’s re- 
corder was open, Shayne drifted silently toward tlie en- 
trance to the bar. Alvarez ivas still there, and Shayne saw 
that the bartender had just served him a fresh drink. The 
redhead circled the room, pausing at tlie door to die 
owner’s office, marked No Admittance. The dance be- 
came more frenzied and unrestrained. So far as Shayne 
could tell, no one was looking in his direction. He felt 
behind him for the doorknob, found it, opened tlie door 
and stepped through. , 

He shut the door quickly. A lamp was biuming on the 
desk. The only pieces of furniture in tlie room besides 
the desk were several straight chairs, a coucli, and a large 
combination safe. The w^, like the walls in nightclub 
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offices aU over the world, tvere covered with 
hires of obscure entertainers, most of to 

Shayne reached the wmdow m ^o^J,®°S.stodes and 
puUed the slats of the Venetian bhnds He toed the safe. 

It was locked. He tugged at his earlobe, looking around, 
then sat down m Alvarez’ ch^ and began gomg through 

the desk. , . „ ... 

He searched quickly and profesionahy, overlooking 

nothing, putting everything back in place when he w^ 
done with it In the middle drawer he found an Ameri- 
can .45 automatic. He unloaded it, dropping the clip into 
his side pocket, and then laid the automatic on the desk- 
top with its muzzle pointing at the drawer. In the bot- 
tom drawer he came to a bottle of rum and a glass. He 
took them out, looked suspiciously at the glass and took 
a drink from' the bottle. It was better rum than Alvarez 
served the public over his bar. 

Finding nothing else of interest, he sat back, lifted 
his feet to the desk, and waited. 

But something remained at the edge of his conscious- 
ness. He tried to think— had he seen something in the 
desk which shouldn’t have been there? He brought his 
feet doivn and started through Jhe drawers again. 

He found it almost at once; a simple listing of radio 
programs,^ tom from a newspaper, Shayne looked at the 
opposite side and saw an ad for a St. Albans hotel. The 
listings were given for a half dozen stations in the area 
from_ Havana to Kingston. On that day’s date, a light 
pencil line had been drawn around 11 p.m. Shayne 
checked his watch. It was now 10:25. 

He closed the drawer thoughtfully and put his feet 

^ was singing in French, accompanied 

nrnLt^ a hand-drum. This 

probably his new fnend, Shayne bought The crowd 


was 

was 



quiet; apparently she ^vas wearing the kind of costume, 
dr lack of costunae, expected of French entertainers. Her 
voice was thin and appealing, quavering on the high 
notes. She svas well applauded. As the clapping began to 
die, the door opened and Alvarez came in, looking at his 
wrist watch. 

He stopped dead as he saw Shayne. His glance jumped 
from the soles of the redhead’s shoes to the, gim beside 
them, and back at Shayne’s face, 

“Come on in,” Shayne told him. He nudged the bot- 
tle of rum witli one foot. “Have a drink of your own 
liquor. It’s not bad.” 

“Who are you?” Alvarez demanded in a high voice. 

“And not only tliat. What am I doing in your private 
office without an invitation? Sit down and I’ll tell you 
about it.” When Alvarez hesitated, Shayne said politely, 
“Does the gun bother you?” 

Leaiung fonvard suddenly, he picked up the .45 and 
tossed it to ,the nightclub owner. Caught by siurprise, Al- 
varez dropped it. He snatched it up from the floor and 
pointed it. The redhead was pleased to see that it wa- 
vered slightly. 

“But I’ve got the clip,” Shayne said, “so don’t start 
^ving me any orders. Your bar-man may have told you 
that I’m carrying a modest bankroll. I don’t know how 
you people operate, but I hear the to\vn is a little warm. 
So I hope you won’t get any idea about taking it away 
from me.” 

Alvarez checked the gun to see if it w'as actually empty. 
He came forward and dropped it on the desk. Then he 
whipped out a pair of black-rimmed glasses, put them 
on, and stared at Shayne. The redhead grinned at him. 

“I want some transportation,” he said. “I didn’t think 
anybody knew me on St. Albans, but it seems tliere’s .a 
sheet going around with my picture on it. I want to get 
back to the States in a hurry. It’s a little cramped here. 
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Ill go as high as fifteen hundred. DoUars "o* poun^. 

AWarez thrust his glasses back in his pocket. He fo 
his lips primly and poured several fingers of rum mto the 
glass Shayne had decided noUo use. 

"What makes you dunk— ” 

"Come on, amigo” Shayne said impatiently. What 

do you want, references?” . , , r u- 

Alvarez sloshed the rum around in the bottom of his 
glass without drinking it. “It is true, I go here and there 
about the island, I hear of such things being done. Peo- 
ple have boats. I have a boat myself. But for fifteen 


hundred?” 

"It’s not like hustling aliens,” Shayne said, ‘^’m a citi- 
zen. Somebody takes me out deep-sea fishing and we get 
lost I don’t know what connections you’ve got. Maybe 
we run into a deep-sea boat out of Miami or Key West, 
accidentally on purpose. Do I have to draw you a 
diagram?” 

Alvarez looked at his watch agmn, and his mouth 
tu-itched. "I must give this a little thought. Please excuse 
me for the moment. Watch my excellent international 
fioorshow. Come back in one half hour, and we will dis- 
cuss it. Of course I will want to know who wants you, 
and for what. That will have a bearing,” 

Shayne stood up with a muffled exclamation. "You’re 
as ijtteiy as a virgin on her first date. Why I want to go 
fidung is my own business. Do you want the fifteen hun- 
dred or not? If not, say so and I’ll try somebody else. I’ve 
got a couple of other names,” 

Before the Camel could answer the phone rang. He 
looked at Shayne and picked it up. 

Yes. . . . What? Coming here? Yes, yes. Of course I 
'mt to hewjt . , His eye rested on Shayne as the 
wtro ms^ on at the other end of the line, no doubt 
Shayne’s descripUon from the Wanted ffler. 


When the voice stopped, Alvarez said crisply, "I do not 
know him, so there is no problem. Call me later.” 

He put &e phone back as tliere was a quick double- 
knock at the door. A waiter put his head in, called 
something in Spanish, arid- ducked back out. AK'arez 
gave Shayne an unfriendly look, consulted his watch 
again, and swore under his breath. 

“Your name is Shayne, and may you fry in hell. The 
police are here looking for you. Say twenty-five hundred 
dollars.” 

Shayne hesitated. “Oi. You seem to have me over a 
barrel.” 

“Get up on the desk,” Alvarez told him. “Quickly.” 

Shayne looked at the ceiling, a checkerboard of 
squares of masonite wallboard. Alvarez made an impa- 
tient motion, and the redhead did as he’d been told. 

“Now reach up,” Alvarez said. “Press. A little more 
toward me.” 

Shayne pushed upward with both hands, his fingers 
spread. A section made up of four of the masonite 
squares gave way imder tlie pressure. 

“Now through,” Alvarez said, wiping Ins face wth a 
silk handkerchief. “Hurry.” 

Michael Shayne pushed the loose section out of the 
way, then stooped for the bottle of rum and passed it 
tluough. He tested the sides of the opening and swung 
himself up, feeling a stab of pain in his chest as he put 
his weight on his arms. Pulling his legs up, he rolled off 
to one side. He was in a low air-space, some three feet 
high at its highest point. He worked the trap-door back 
into place, 

Alvarez said beneath lilm, “If they come in here, 
please be careful and do not move. Even the smallest 
movement can be heard,” 

The ofiice door opened and closed. A thin line of 
light came through the cracks around the trap-door, and 
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Shay-ne saw a shallow wooden box, pushed bach against 
tlic front wall. He listened carefully. Hearing notliing, 
he changed position and struck a match. The box ^^•a5 
fitted wtli a hasp and a padlock and the lock hung open. 
He hitched himself forward till he could reach it. ice 
matdi burned his fingers. He shook it out and struck 
another. \Vlien he had satisfied himself that the box was 
empty, he took a long pull at the rum, scre\%-ed the cap 
back on, and settled down to wait 
Five minutes later he heard the door open in the oScs 
beneath him. The Camel’s voice said, ‘TBut search, by all 
means. Look in tlie wastebasket, imder the rag. Here is s 
bottle of ink. Perhaps I am hiding a genii in it“ 

There vTre sounds of movement. A chair scraped. 
Shayne, above, was being careful to lie %'erv sdlL 
A British voice said, “Very well, he is not here. Yen 
were warned. This is becoming monotoncras. I hsrrz res- 
pected that one of our people is secretly cn ymr par.— Z. 
Would such a tlimg be possible, do you think” 

“A policeman? In the pay of the notorious Lnis .Ad- 
varez, who owns a nightclub? A shockhti rttgaesdon. 
Sergeant.” 

“I agree wth you, and one wordi in\’estigatin.r.~ 

“I do not understand any of this," Alrnrez said. ‘TeZ 
me wlio you are looking for, and perhaps I can he’n yon.” 

“I’m sure you could help me,*’ the sergeant said sar- 
castically, “but somehow I don’t tbi-nV you wSL Vit'iQ 
looking for an American named hCchael Shavne, I 
tvouldn’t say he’s the tjpe of person you’d forget sesina, 
Iio\mvcr briefly. His red hair, for example, should Tn?V<> 
•an identification easy. Talk The look of a heavyv.'eiaht 
fighter. Amazingly enougli, your bartender and your 
^^a^tcrs can’t recall if they serv'ed such a man or not. Tor- 
tunatcly some of your customers have better memories.' 
rliey distinctly remember seeing him dandng with one 
of your entertainers.” 
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“Yes,” Alvarez said tlioughtfully. “I tlilnk I do re- 
member him. But if I had any connection Avith a man 
being sought by the police, I would not let him do any- 
thing as conspicuous as to dance with such a channing 
girl in such a daring dress.” 

“That may be. That may be. Or it’s possible that you 
didn’t know he was wanted. I’ll give you a word of ad- 
vice, Alvarez. I’ve got downwind of one or two of your 
small transactions lately. Business is business, and that 
kind of business doesn’t concern me much. I’ve passed 
on what I know to the American authorities, and if 
you want to take that as a warning, you’re welcome to 
it.” 

“I have no idea what you’re talking about,” Alvarez 
said stiffly. 

“I’m talking about smuggling, as you bloody well 
know. You’ve imported luxury items which you haven’t 
sold locally, and which I assume you haven’t been ^v- 
ing away. Smuggling doesn’t turn into a crime 
until thq goods pass ffle American customs, and tliat’s 
out of my jurisdicdon. But a man has been murdered, 
and that, Alvarez, is very much within my jurisdiction.” 

Alvarez sniffed. In his hiding place Shayne heard the 
supercilious little sniff clearly. “I hope you don’t think I 
could do anything so stupid.” 

“Not personally. But if Watts was working for you, if 
he broke a contract and you had him killed, I intend to 
see that you hang for it, even if somebody else actually 
used tlie knife.” 

“That Watts was working for me?” The amazement 
in Alvarez’ voice seemed genuine to Shayne. 

The policeman continued, "I don’t think he was 
stabbed on the street where he was found. I think he was 
stabbed in a car, and dropped where he was because tlie 
murderer knew that no one in that neighborhood would 
give any co-operation to the police. From tliat day to 
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tlus ^ve’ve done nothing but follow blind leads. I, for 
one! am tired of it. So Vm taking in a f«nv of your people. 
With any luck at all I can hold them for twenty-four 
hours. I don’t know how this Michael Shayne fits into 
the picture, if he fits into it at aU, but perhaps m t^venty- 
four hours I can get them to admit he was here.” 

The Camel’s voice was suddenly choked and ugly. “You 
arc maldng a mistake, Sergeant.” 

“That may very well be,” the other responded. We 
will find out.” 

There was a quick clatter of footsteps. Alvarez said 
urgently, “I vdll speak to them. Why should they not 
admit the American was here? He means not h i ng to me. 
One word will clear it up.” 

“Tomorrow, Alvarez.” 

A little scuffle followed, and the Englishman’s voice 
came r^ain. He said coldly and quietly, “Take your 
hands off me.” 

Shayne made an interested face in the darkness. He 
had a cramp in one leg; in another minute or two he 
would have to move, no matter what stage the argument 
had reached below. But that ended it. There were more 
footsteps. The door slammed. Alvarez swore angrily in 
Spanish and kicked over a cheur. He went out, and 
Shayne at last was able to roll over. He moved his ^vrist 
so he could see his watch. It was ten minutes to eleven. 
If the radio schedule had indicated an eleven o’clock ap- 
pointment, it was rapidly approaclung. 

Again the door opened and closed. • “Shayne?” the 
. Camel s voicp said. “Come down norw.” 

Shayne lifted the trap-door and lowered himself. As 
des^ one leg caved in and he nearly 

Tou ^you — ■” Alvarez said incoherently. “Why 
couldn t you call on the phone and tell me quietly? Eut 


no. You had to get out on the dance floor so only a blind 
man could fail to see you.” 

“I didn’t know they had a JVanfed sheet out on me 
already,” Shayne said, massaging his leg. “You ought to 
put an air mattress up there. What’s the charge, did the 
guy on the phone say?” 

“Armed robbery.” 

Shayne chuckled. “Could be worse.” 

He reached up into the little attic for the rum, then 
worked the door back into position. After he got doivn 
from the desk, Alvarez wiped off Ws footprints with his 
silk handkerchief. 

“Wliat I should do,” Alvarez said, “is wash my hands 
of the whole thing. You make trouble for me, I knew 
that the first minute I saw you.” 

He looked at his watch ag^, and clapped his hand 
over his wTist. “I could choke you with these hands! A 
mess you make of this, you blundering imbecile!” 

English was not a flexible enough language to express 
his feelings, and he fell back on Spanish. He took a few 
nervous steps, and returned to the desk. He looked 
searchingly at Shayne, who was unscrewing the cap of 
the rum bottle. 

“Sometlring wrong?” the redhead said innocently. 

“Wrong! One works everything out carefully, takes all 
possibilities into account, and then a large stupid North 
American lumbers in like a bull in a parlor — ” 

He broke off abruptly. “Can you drive a car?” 

Shayne raised his eyebrows. “Sure.” 

“Then I will do you a service and get you off the is- 
land. But first you will do a service for me. The two men 
I could trust, they are now, thanks to you, in jail. You 
will have to take their place.” 

Shayne balanced the bottle lightly in both hands. “Bet- 
ter tell me something about i^ amigo. I like to know 
what I’m doing.” 


“It is nothing so complicated, -after all. Vou are t^ol- 
low me in a car and pick me up v/hen I tell you. Then 
we go to another place, and after that, directly to the 
dock and you leave St. Albans before you get me mto 
more trouble, God forbid. First the bullets, ple^e. 

He put out his hand. Shayne gave him the clip for the 
.45 and watched him load the gun. 

“You don’t just want a driver,” the redhead said, set- 
tlmg himself on the desk. “Even an American imbecile 
like me can figure that out.” 

The Camel’s mouth was twitching again, ‘That is 
true,” he admitted, and continued reluctantly, “I meet 
a certain person tonight. I am not altogether sure I trust 
this person. I would not wish an accident to happen. 
No special exertion on your part is necessary. It will be 
enough if you’ are present.” He added more sharply, 
“And arc you in any position to refuse?” 

“I’m not refusing,” Shayne said. He fished out a ciga- 
rette and a match, and struck the match on his thumb- 
nail. “But when the cops showed up, you bumped the 
tariff from fifteen hundred to twenty-five. Now let’s be 
reasonable. Make it an even thousand and Fm with 
you.” 

^varez looked at him with distaste. “So. It is a bar- 
pin. Although you exaggerate the value of your serv- 
ice, Mr, Shayne. It is merely insurance against an 
unpleasantness, I am delivering a car. You are to follow 
me closely. I will leave the car in a garage, and you will 
take me ivhere I tell you. There I will exchange the keys 
to die car for a sum of money. That is all.” 

Shayne laughed and stood up. “It’s a heU of a compli- 
cated way to run a r^oad.” 

r ^ railroad, is it? I begin to think that 

1 UTll be relieved to see the last of you, Mr. Shayne. 

fTV spmSterish primness that seemed 

to be habitual ivith him, “here is what you must do.” 



CHAPTER 6 


Michad Shayne, dgarette dangling from his lips, 
switched out the light after Alvarez left the office. Gtoing 
to the window, he adjusted the slats of the blind and 
raised it all the way. The window was already up as 
far as it would go. Kneeling and keeping dose to the 
wndow frame, he looked out cautiously. 

He would have only a three-foot drop to a cobble- 
stoned alley. A cat %vas prowling along it, a big yellow 
tom. Seemg Shayne, the aiumal froze and gave him a 
look of intense suspidon — ^posdbly wondering, Shayne 
thought ■wryly, if the American was actually wanted for 
armed robbery by the Florida police. 

\ He heard an automobile motor. It idled a moment, 
■ stalled. That was the sgnal. kVhen it took hold 
again, Shayne swung one of his long 1(^ over the sill. At 
his first move, the cat whirled about and disappeared. 
The redhead let himself down to his full length and 
dropped to the cobblestones as a small British car svith 
Alvarez at the, wheel turned the comer. The motor and 
transmission seemed very loud to Shajme in the narrow 
alley. As the car braked, the door s%vung open. Shayne 
backed in. 

Alvarez snapped, “Get dtnvn. They may ha'ro an- 
other man in back” 

. "What do you mean, get down?” Shayne growled. ‘Tm 
down as far as I can go.” 

But by putting his head between his shoul ? 

twisting sideward, he managed to slide a lit" 
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Alvarez accelerated rapidly. The tires squealed as he 
turned the comer. 

"Not yet!” he said, as Shayne started to raise his head. 

After a few more blocks he gave Shayne permission 
to get up on the seat. They were leaving the narTc/'. 
bvisting streets of the Old Town, Shayne sav.’, heading' 
inland. The Camel’s eyes darted busily back and forth 
behveen the road ahead and the rear-\’iew rairror. 
Presently he swimg to the right and pulled up beside 
another of the little cars which, %vith the exception of 
bicycles and carriages, were the only means of tranit>~~ 
on the island. 


He gave Shayne a key. “For the ignition. Do sot fo!- 
low me too closely. When I pull into a garage, nop 
ty feet behmd, but keep the motor running. I v.ill Jeas^ 
car and start walking. Come up to me and I get 


'mat if a cop sees me? I’d better carry the gun ” 

No, if you “of 

ments are off. Go where vou r>£ r 

do not think that mil haLel ^ 

and they are busy elsewhS policemen, 

X*"-™ "Where's fc 

olher car, <0 the 

pulls and s^vitches, and had thp v necessaiv 

tang; over. Mfen AlvarSi?** * 

a PO day. stayne put the 

the ootifian j • . . resist an imnnirn i .. 




road. Shayne followed. Coming to a hard-surface road 
again after a little more than four Idlometers, they soon 
were in a suburb of little detached villas, each with its 
own brick wall and garden. Since leaving the nightclub, 
they had met only two cars. Shayne • shielded his face, 
as though dazzled by the headlights. 

Tlie red brake lights flashed on the Camel’s car. The 
directional arrow w^ blinking for a right turn. This 
seemed to be the place. When Alvarez came to a full 
stop, Shayne swung over against the curb. He was on a 
slight downward slope; he set the emergency and shifted 
into neutral. There was only an occasional streetiight in 
this part of town, but Alvarez had left his headlights on 
full, and Shayne saw him get out of the Hillman and 
hurry to unlock the door of a one-car garage, set back 
from the street just far enough so the doors would be 
flush with the sidewalk when they were open. Alvarez 
opened first one, then the other, ran back to his car and 
drove into tire garage. He cut the motor and the lights, 

Shayne glanced at his rvatch; it was 1 1 :20. 

) In the stillness, the panting of the Hillman’s motor 
' seemed very loud. Shayne saw only one or two lighted 
%vindows in nearby villas — ^thh was clearly a neighbor- 
hood where people went to bed early. He started a 
cigarette and hunched over the wheel, one hand on 
the gearshift lever, watching the open doors of the 
garage. 

For a man in a hurry, Alvarez was taking his time. 
The garage doors remained open. No light or sound of 
movement came from witliin. It occurred to Shayne that 
he hadn’t heard the car door slam. He drew deeply on 
his cigarette. He let another minute pass. The conviction 
was growing inside him that something had happened, 
something not on the schedule. 

He turned off his motor. The night was full of small 
noises; none of them interested Shayne. He took off the 


cmcreency and coasted silently down to the garage, leav- 
ing his lights on high-beaxn. He leaned across to the 
open window on the inner side and called m a low voice, 

There was no answer. The night noises continued 


around him. » j it. 

Getting out of the car, Shayne ivanly approached the 

garage. In the s'ide-glow from his headlights, he could 
see that the front door of the other car gaped open. The 
hood ivas up. There was a small window in the back wall' 
of the garage. When he saw that that, too, was open, 
Shayne knew what he would find even before he stum- 
bled over the body. 

Alvarez, in bis neat blue business suit, lay face down 
on the front seat. Shayne flipped away his cigarette and 
squatted beside him. A monkey ivrench, partially 
wrapped in an oily rag, lay nearby. All the lines on 
Shaync’s face were deeply etched. Vi^en Alvarez drove 
the car into the garage, someone had been standing in 
the comer where he would not be seen in the head- 


lights. Alvarez had turned off the lights and started to 
get out of the car; his assailant had stepped forward and 
hit him with the monkey wrench from behind. 

That much was clear. Strsdghtening, the redhead 
dusted his fingers lightly and went to the open svindow'. 
There w’as a gravel path outside. Again he listened care- 
fully but heard nothing. 

i, j of the luggage space was in deep 

madow, but he knew vathout checking that whatever 
/Uvarez had brought ivas no longer there. The key -ivas 
^ m tlie lock. He left it and went back to the Camel’s 

he had done that, he rolled the unconscious man 
back, supporting him under the shouIderTEe “ 


breathing harshly. Shayne felt for a pulse. It irregu- 
lar and very fast 

Suddenly Alvarez sat up with a shout, seizing Shayne’s 
lapels, his eyes staring. He screamed something in Span- 
ish and struck out wildly. His doubled-up fist caught 
Shayne on the mouth. It was more of a push than a blow, 
but the American, was sitting back on his heels and'-it 
knocked him off balance. He fell backsvard on his hands. 
Alvarez, released, rolled on one elbow, and when 
Shayne looked at him again he saw that the Venezuelan 
had snatched out his gun. 

“Cut it out, for God’s sake,” Shayne growled. . 

“Where is the—” 

Shayne interrupted roughly. “Use your head. You 
were slugged getting out of the car. I wasn’t anysvhere 
near you. Somebody was waiting when you drove in.” 

Alvarez looked at him stupidly, and Shayne said, his 
voice heavy with anger, “Put it away. If I slugged you, 
would I still be here?” 

Alvarez touched the back of his head, wincing. Then 
he twisted suddenly and saw the raised hood. “Look in 
the luggage space. See if—” 

“It’s gone,” Shayne said. "The wmdow’s open back 
there. If you don’t know what happened by now, that 
crack on the head must have scrambled your brains. 
You’ve been robbed, and not by me.” 

Alvarez thought for a moment. “I must, telephone.” 

“It also might be a smart move to get the hell out of 
here,” Shayne said. 

Going to the front of the Hillman, he slammed the 
hood and took out the keys. As he came back, Alvarez 
made an effort to rise, but slumped back on his elbows. 

“If you’re going anywhere, ■walk,” Shayne said coldly. 
“Don’t expect me to carry you.” 

Alvarez tried again, and succeeded in getting to one 
knee. Shayne made a disgusted soimd, put an arm 
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the door, and Shayne caught him before he fell. He half- 
carried the Venezuelan into the cottage, knocked over a 
chair on the way across the living room. He dumped his 
burden on the sofa and. turned on a lamp. 

Alvarez was goggling up at him , gasping. “This pain 
— do you have an aspirin?” 

Shayne laughed. “You need more than an aspirin, 
amigo. You need a head X-ray and a few weeks in a 
nursing home.” 

Shayne produced glasses and his bottle of cognac. After 
a quick search through his suitcase he found a tin of as- 
pirin tablets. He gave this to Alvarez, who gulped down 
four, two at a time, and followed them with a stiff peg 
of cognac. 

He shuddered as the cognac took hold. “That is bet- 
ter. Where is your phone?” , 

“In the beiroom, if you can make it,” Shayne said. 

“I can make it.” 

He came erect, and stood swaying for a moment, 
leaning on the back of a chair. 

“Want some help?” Shayne asked, watching him nar- 
rowly. 

^ Alvarez shook his head and reached the bedroom 
doorway in three lurching steps. There he rested again. 
Gathering his strength, he plunged forward and col- 
lapsed on the bed. 

Shayne handed him the phone. He waited, breathing 
hard. After the sixth long breath he rattled for the oper- 
ator. 

Shayne took off his white coat, which was badly soiled 
where Alvarez had grabbed it, and changed back into 
the gray tropical worsted he had worn from MiamL 
A.lvarez rattled the phone impatiently.' 

“What is the matter wiA this damned operator? 
Shayne, get me some ice. This pain is so bad I can’t 
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thinL And I must think. In a towel, a wash-cloth— 

anything.” , 

The redhead went to the little kitchenette. He opened 
the midget refrigerator and turned on the hot water fau- 
cet. Leaving the water miming, he quietly returned to 
the living room so he could hear what his guest was 
saying. Alvarez was talking very rapidly in Spanish. It 
was too fast for Shayne. He listened for a moment. 
When Alvarez didn’t switcL back to English, Shayne 
returned to the kitchenette. 

The ice-tray was an ancient model. He had to wait 
till the water ran hot before it would warm up the tray 
enough to release the cubes. He wrapped half a dozen 
in a dish-towel and took them to the bedroom, where 
Alvarez seized them gratefully and pressed them to his 
temples. 

“Yes, yes,” he said into the phone in English. “But 
yesterday! Yesterday. I want to know his exact words. 
Did he say he had not decided if he would do it? Or 
precisely what?” 

Shayne returned to the living room and sat down to 
his cognac. His eyes were hard. 

“And in the end?” Alvarez said. “How did you leave 
it? You persuaded him?” 

He listened for some time. 

-“All right,” he said. “I understand that. Still you had 
a feeling that he would go ahead as planned? This is 
important. I must know exactly.” 

There was another long pause. “And then today on 
the phone?” 

There was a longer pause before he spoke again. “No, 
no. I am not criticizing you. He is not an easy person, 
and you do very well with him. When do you see him 
again?” 

A moment after that Alvarez exclaimed, “If he comes 
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back! 'What do you mean if he comes back? He can’t 
be leaving St. Albans! But when? How?” 

He waited for an answer. 

“At midnight! Why didn’t you tell me? Blessed Mary, 
that’s in five minutes. I cannot-r-Wait. Wait there a 
minute.” 

Shayne’s muscles tightened. 

In the bedroom Alvarez said slowly, “Call the airport. 
Have them get Slater for you. Insist on speaking to him, 
don’t allow them to put you off. Tell him he must come 
to you at once. You are hurt. No, no. That is not enough. 
God, this pain! His wife is not going wth him?” 

Shayne poured cognac while Alvarez listened to the 
ans%ver. 

“Good, good,” Alvarez said, beginning to sound more 
sure of himself. “If they have quarreled, she tvill not be 
at the airport to see him leave. What do you say, if the 
tvicked Senor Alvarez has the innocent blonde-haired 
Martha Slater in his clutches, will Paul hasten to rescue 
her? Do not answer. Perhaps he will merely laugh loudly, 
but I must try it at least. You told me he feels great guilt 
^ about these meetings wth you. Now he ^vill feel more 
;icni i. because of the quarrel. Yes, I think with luck I can 
;*get my hands on Paul Slater, and he \vill be sorry he hit 
Luis Alvarez with a wrench. . . . Wliat? I don’t care 
if you believe it or not. If you had my headache you 
would know it happened. Ring off.” 

Shayne heard him rattling for the operator. There was 
a sound of pages being flipped rapidly, and Alvarez gave 
the operator a number. Another moment passed, during 
which Shayne could hear the faint pulse of a ringing 
phone. 

Then the Camel was saying xugently, “Hello, hello. 
Police headquarters here. Listen to me carefully. You 
have a chartered plane scheduled to take off for the U.S. 
at midmght. I don’t know the company, or the name of 
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the pilot. There is a passenger aboard, an American, 
Paul Slater. S-l-a-t-e-r. I have to talk to him at once. At 
once! A life is at stake.” 

There was an objection at the other end of the line, 
but Alvarez raised his voice and rode it down. “This is 
an emergency! Damn your rules and regulations. He 
must not be allowed to leave. Do you imdemtand? 
Good.” 

He drummed his fingers agmnst the side of the bed, 
and called, “Shayne! Any more cognac?” 

Shayne got up to show him the empty bottle. “Do 
you want some of mine?” 

“No, no.” And into the phone: “He’s coming? All 
right, yes. I am holding on.” 

He bent forward over the phone, his lips drawn back 
in a concentrated expression of viciousness. Shayne 
watched him for a moment. Feeling the redhead’s eyes 
on him, Alvarez looked up. Shayne went back to his 
drink. 

“Well, Paul,” Alvarez said smoothly. “I am so sorry to 
interrupt your departure. At the very last moment, too. 
. . . The police? No, indeed, this is your old friend and 
ex-business colleague. I say ex because after tonight I 
somehow think our business connection has come to an 
end. Plow does it happen that you neglected to let me 
know you were leaving?” 

Shayne’s faculties were strained to the utmost. Al- 
varez said, “I would not take that tone with me, Paul. 
Of course it is some business of mine, what you do and 
do not do. I am distressed to hear that you must fly to 
your mother’s side. The sickness must be grave indeed, to 
make you leave without saying good-by to your friends. 
Indeed, grief would appear to have unhinged your rea- 
son.” His voice hardened. “Did you really think you 
could get away with it?” , ’ 

A moment’s silence followed- 
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“What, indeed?” Alvarez said savagely. “Of course 
you are anxious to be on your way. I understand your 
feelings. Why do you think I called you? To’ implore you 
to return what you have stolen from me? I am not so 
iimocent. Or do you think I am holding you on the 
phone till my men have time to reacli the airport? I 
thought of that, but they could never get there in time, 
and how could they force their way onto the -field? I 
have made a better arrangement. Your wife is here 
wth me.” 

After listening to Slater’s response, he laughed un- 
pleasantly. “Patience, patience. She is perfectly all right, 
although we had to hit her several times before she 
agreed to come with us. I would let you speak to her, but 
I fear she would urge you to complete your escape. Her 
morale seems excellent. She is quite defiant, as a matter 
of fact. I have a scratched face from her fingernails. I 
admire her for it, Paul. I assure you she will not be hurt 
imless you continue to do these foolish things. Come to 
me and we can talk things over sensibly and reach a 
sensible conclusion.” 

He continued in a moment, “I see your position. 
There is a large sum of money involved, and you want- 
to make your calculations. If you return to the plane, 
what horrible thing, after all, can happen?” His voice 
climbed shrilly. “You will not see her again. Slater! You 
have been quarreling. This is a small island, news 
travels quickly. I know all about it. You have behaved 
foolishly with another woman. Perhaps it will not mat- 
ter to you that yoirr wife is dead. Perhaps you will be 
pleased. This is a chance I must take.” 

He listened again. “I would not? You are %vrong, dead 
wrong. If I promise you something and you pay no at- 
tention to me, I would have to do it, or no one would 
be impressed with me from that time on. Every petty 
thief in the islands would think he can rob Alvarez and 
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have nothing to fear, I do not care to sound melodra- 
matic, but this is what I will do. I ^vill take her out in 
my boat. Sometime later, I will return alone, minus 
your lovely wife, minus my oyster lotife, minus my 
Mchor.” 

He paused, and Shayne heard the faint note of relief 
in his voice when he spoke again. “I was sure you would 
look on it sensibly, Paul. We will be at the country 
place. You know the way. Get a taxi. Half an hour 
should do it easily. If you are delayed by a flat tire, or 
anything of that nature, be sure to phone me. I wouldn’t 
want anything to happen I would regret.” 

He hung up. Shayne swallowed die last of the cognac 
and went over to the doorway. Alvarez still had his 
hand on the phone. He winked at Shayne, pleased with 
his own cleverness. Signaling the operator again, he gave 
her another number. 

When the connection was open he said abruptly, 
“Who is this, Al? . . . I want three men and a car. In 
a hurry. Try Jose first. His brother, if you can get him. 
Offer sbe pounds apiece for the night, go to ten if you 
have to. Tell them to meet at the Half Moon. I will be 
waiting there in the Minx. Plave you got that?" 

Shayne could see the ugly outline of the .45 in the 
Venezuelan’s right coat pocket. He waited until the bar- 
tender had repeated the instructions and hung up. Then 
he stepped around the foot of the bed. Reaching down, 
he took the Camel’s right wrist and yanked him forward. 

“Don’t try to reach the gun,” Shayne told him gently, 
“or you’ll be in worse shape tlran you are now. I heard 
some of that. You’ve worked up quite a crowded^ sched- 
ule. And where do I fit in? You made a deal with me, 
and I’d like to see some action on it." 

“Things have changed, I — ” ^ ^ . 

Shayne took a quick backward step, jerfa' . tez t'^^ 
his feet. Without putting pressure anywr 


the %¥rist, Shayne walked ham backward until he 
slammed against the wall. The man’s face, gray to he- 
gin with, had turned a disagreeable shade of off-white. 

“You seem to have problems,” Shayne said. “So long 
as you don’t forget that I’m one of them. I’m be^n-, 
ning to wonder if you’jre figuring on dumping me. I 
wouldn’t like that.” 

“Talk about itl” Alvarez gasped. 

“Sure. But let’s talk about it now. Let’s not tvait till 
three or four guys show up.” 

“If you will let go — ” 

Shayne looked into his eyes for a moment longer, his 
own hard and unfriendly, then threw the wrist away in 
disgust Alvarez swayed, but made it to the foot of the 
bed before he fell. Shayne didn’t help him. Little by little 
his strength came back, and he pulled himself into a sit- 
ting position, rubbing the %vrist and looking at Shayne 
with hatred. 

“You swine.” 

“Never mind the compliments,” Shayne told him. 
“What’s on the program? I don’t want to be put off 
till everything else is out of the way. I think I heard you 
mention dropping somebody off a boat. That boat is 
going to be busy, because I’m going to be on it.” 

“I said things have changed. The boat is out of the 
question. Thanks to your blundering, the boat’s captain 
is in jail,” 

' Shayne made a threatening gesture, and Alvarez said 
shrilly, “Do not hit me, Shayne!” 

A moment passed, during which they did nothing but 
look at each other. 

“I have had another idea, if you svill control yourself,” 
Alvarez said. “Believe me, you are much on my mind. I 
am trying to keep six knives in the air at one time. This 
man I just talked to — ^he has a chartered plane rvaiting 
at the airport. He has been cleared for departure. We 
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will persuade him to let you use his credentials. Give the 
pilot a hundred pounds additional, and he wall. put you 
down wherever you please in Florida.” 

“How do you persuade the guy?” Shayne smd doubt- 
fully. 

“That will not be difficult, I think,” Alvarez said. 
“When we straighten out another matter, he will no 
longer be in a hurry to leava I do not concern myself 
about his feelings, in any case. I am in his debt for a 
bad knock on the head.” 

Shayne pulled at his earlobe. “I don’t like it. What 
makes you think he’ll fall for that crap you were hand- 
ing out on the phone. — Yeah, I heard it. What did you 
want me to do, put my fingers in my ears? You told him 
you had his wife.” 

“I will have her,” Alvarez said calmly. “We will stop 
at her hotel and pick her up. It is on our way.” 

“I don’t like that word we,” Shayne said. “I don’t 
pve a damn how many people you kidnap, so long as 
you don’t take all night. But leave me out of it.” 

“I’m afraid that won’t be possible. I will need your 
help. But do not excite yourself — it will be simple.” 

Shayne snorted. “This other thing was supposed to be 
simple. Just drive a car in a garage. No trouble at all. 
And if you’d set it up so I was driving the car, I would 
have been skulled with a monkey wrench. Let’s talk 
some sense, goddamn it. Too many people know what 
I look Uke by now. Why stick my neck out when I don’t 
have to? When you get the guy’s papers, come back and 
pick me up. I’ll be here.” 

Alvarez was shaking his head. “It cannot be done 
that way. We are wasting time, but I see I must explain. 
I caught Slater off-balance. I persuaded him to do what 
I said because he has a strong guilty feeling — the de- 
tails are unimportant. His brain was frozen, but after 
some minutes it will unfreeze and he will wonder, if I am 
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merely bluffing, if the woman is actually wth me. If 
thh is true, the safest thing for him will be to return to 
the airport and leave by plane with the utmost speed. 
He will wish to make sure. He will phone me and in- 
sist on speaking to her. I must be able to let him hear 
her voice. Now do you understand?” 

“It still has nothing to do witir me,” Shayne said. 
“Send your boys out to meet him at tlie airport.” 

“No. No. It is much too public, also much too chancy. 
I do not wisli to call attention to. myself at the moment; 
my position is delicate. If they missed connections, the 
plane would depart and you would still be here, Mr. 
Shayne, surrounded by police who have seen your pic- 
ture.” 

Shayne swore imder his breath. Then he said grudg-- 
ingly, “I guess you know more about it than I do. What 
am I supposed to do this time?” 

“She lives in a second-rate beach- hotel. It would be 
most unwise for us to break in and try to take her by 
force. We would arouse the hotel, the police would be 
summoned. It must be handled discreetly. She must walk 
out quietly, of her own will. She would not come with 
me, or with one of my men. But you are a fellow- 
American. We will invent a plausible story, and she will 
come like a lamb.” 

Shayne continued to tug at his earlobe. Alvarez added, " 
“The plane will be already paid for by Slater, and I wU 
put you safely aboard \vithout charging you a shilling.” 

Making up his mind, Shayne shook a cigarette out of 
a pack. “All right, but don’t try to work any more 
switches.” 

“I have promised.” 

“And I hope you keep your promise,” Shayne smd, 
“for your sake. What’s this doll like? What do I say to 
her?” 
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“Damn right it’ll be better,” Shayne said. 

When Alvarez got out, Shayne drove on to where the 
street dead-ended at a low embankment. With its sliort 
wheelbase, the Hillm:m was an easy car to turn. When 
he came back, Alvarez was coming down the hotel , 
steps, and Shayne had a sudden impression that he was 
not as hurt as he pretended. His eyes narrowing, the redr 
head watched him falter and put his hand to his 
forehead, as though suddenly dizzy. He crossed the side- 
'W'alk to tlie Hillman and got in. 

“This will be easy,” he said. “There is one man only, 
for the desk, the switchboard, the elevator. Look in the 
window. When he' goes up in the elevator or must an- 
swer the phone, you will simply walk in to the stairs. 
Good luck.” 

Shayne stayed where he was. “What if the phone 
doesn’t ring or if nobody wants tlie elevator?” 

“My men will be here presently. I will send one to 
telephone. The room is on the fifth floor, five forty-two. 
From the stairs go to the first turning in tlie corridor.” 

Shayne unlatched the door. “How much time do I 
have? You told the husband half an hour. If I get hung 
up somewhere, I don’t rvant you sitting doun here 
■ counting the minutes until you send your army in after 
me.” 

Alvarez said, “Take the time you need. I have a 
man to entertain Slater rmtil we arrive, and I will tell 
him what to say if Slater calls. I agree tliat you must be 
quiet and" careful.” 

“And what do I do if I can get her to come rvith me? 
No, don’t tell me. I ring for tlie elevator. When it 
doesn’t show up right away, I get impatient and drag 
her down the stairs. That way the desk clerk ivon’t see 
me.” 

“RxceUent.” 

Shayne left the Hillman and went up to the front 
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steps. There was a broad porch overlooking tlie bay. In- 
stead of entering the lobby he went along the porch, past 
a line of empty rocking chairs, until he came to a window 
through wliich he could look into the lobby. No one was 
behind the desk. Moving to the ne.\t window, Shayne 
saw the switchboard, but it was unattended. He located 
the elevator. The door was closed, and an arrow above 
was moving slowly around a semi-circle. There was a 
loud, ominous clanking. 

He returned to tlie front door and entered the lobby. 
The arrow had stopped at four. Through an archway 
he looked into the dining room, with tables set for break- 
fast, He reached the bottom of the stairs as the clank- 
ing resumed and the elevator started down. 

He took the steps two at a time. The elevator, de- 
scending slowly and painfully, passed him between the 
second and the third floor. He continued to five, found 
Room 542 without trouble, and knocked. 

The transom was open and light was on in the room. 
When there was no answer, Shayne knocked again. 

“Mrs. Slater?” he said cautiously. 

He heard a faint noise, and saw the doorknob begin- 
ning to turn slowly. Then tlie door came violently open. 
Martha Slater >vas standing in the doorway, a gun in 
her hand. 



CHAPTER 7 

"Come in,” she said. 

Her voice was small but determined- The gun was a 
little .25 automatic. She held it firmly. Michael Shayne 
came into the room and she kicked the door shut be- 
hind him. She was wearing a tightly belted blue dress- 
ing gown. Her blonde hair \vas brushed out loosely and 
fell almost to her shoulders. There were lines and shad- 
on her face that hadn’t been'tliere when Shayne 
last saw her, but she was still, at thirty, beautiful, in-' 
telligent, self-possessed. Her eyes were gray and steady. 

"Don’t you know who I am?” he said. 

"Stay where you are. Don’t move.” 

She backed across the room, feeling for the phone. 
Her fiingers touched the edge of the bedside table and 
she knocked over a small bottle of sleeping pills. She 
lifted the phone. 

Then she said suddenly, "Michael Shayne?” 

She looked at him in horror. An instant later she 
dropped the little gun as though it had bitten her. “Mi- 
chael! I almost—” She laughed hysterically and put her 
face in botli hands. 

He reached her in trvo strides and caught her in his 
arms. She pressed her face fiercely against his chest, “Ivli- 
chael. [Michael. What are you doing here?” Then she 
pulled away from him, the look of horror still in her 
eyes, and said faintly, “Did you come after Paul?” 

“Take it easy,” Simyne said in his gentlest tone. He 
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put the phone back in its plxice. “It’s going to work out 
Come over here and sit down.” 

He led her to the bed and arranged the pillows 
After she was settled he sat down beside her, holding hei 
hands. They were cold and trembling. 

“I just made some cocoa,” she said abstractedly, look- 
ing toward the little bedside table, which was badi) 
marked with cigarette bums. “We aren’t supposed tc 
cook, but I have an electric plate. No, I remember,” she 
said, seeming hardly aware of what she was saying 
“you’d like some cognac. I’m sorry I can’t — " 

He stopped her. “We don’t have too much time. 
When I knocked at the door, who did you tliink it was?” 

She burst into tears. “Michael, we’ve got ourselve; 
into such a mess! What on earth am I going to do?” 

“We’ll think of something.” 

He grinned at her encouragingly and looked around. 
The bureau had a caster missing, and tipped drunk- 
enly. The rug was threadbare. It was worse than he ex- 
pected, and he hated to see Martha living like this. He 
moved a box of Kleenex where she could reach it. 

“I’m — I’m sorry, Michael. It’s just — seeing you like 
this, after so many years — ” 

Taking her by the shoulders, he gave her a quick 
shake. “Stop it. I won’t tell you how glad I am to see 
you, because we don’t have time. I know it’s serious. 
You and Paul are in trouble, and if you want me to help 
you you’ve got to tell me a few things. What about the 
gun?” 

She blew her nose and said faintly, “I don’t know 
how to begin. I’ve been e-xpecting something to happen 
for months. I thought — 

She couldn’t go on, and Shayne said, “You thought it 
had sometliing to do with the smuggling?” 

Her eyes widened. “Of course. You heard he’d been 
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company up north. For this trifling service, he was paid 
fifteen hundred doliars! I v/as horrified, but appar- 
ently not quite horrified enough. Actually, I used to feel 
irritated by the price my friends paid for imported per- 
fume, and I suppose that smuggling it past the customs 
didn’t seem like such a terrible crime. Paul put the 
money in the business, and it just disappeared. Although 
I’ve suddenly begun to wonder if he could have spent 
it on — but never mind. Alvarez had another proposition 
soon afterward. There was never any trouble, and Paul 
paid less and less attention when I tried to get him to 
think about what he was doing. Then all of a sudden he 
was arrested, and it did something horrible to him, Mi- 
chael. I’ve never seen a man so reduced. rVnd all for a 
silly little handful of watch movements 1” 

“You think that was all he had?” 

She frowned, “I a.ssumed — but they have some kind 
of X-ray machine, don’t they? I’ve always been told that 
once tlic/re suspicious of you, you can’t bring in as much 
as a carpet tack without their knowing about it.” 

“Jack Malloy has a theory, but tlierc’s probably noth- 
ing to it. You said you gave Paul some alternatives?” 

“Yes, I told him tliat if he didn’t stop for good. I'd 
leave him. From now on tliey’ll take c.xtra precau- 
tions when Paul comes in. I used to think I was a f.aii ly 
honest person, but I’m learning some unpleasant truths 
about myself. Did I give him that ultimatum because 
what he was doing was wrong, or because he’d surely 
get caught if he tried again? I don’t know, Michael. ’ 
“And he agreed to quit?” Shayne said tho>ightfulIy. 
“Finally. We had quite a knockdown, drag-out tight, 
and even after we’d made our peace and he swore a 
solenm oadi, I think he was still a little tempted. Ap- 
parently Alvarez has made a new offer that was VC17 
hard to turn down. I don’t know much about that man, 
but I imagine he got rather ugly when Paul said he was 
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threatening Paul, and it suddenly occurred to me that 
here was my chance to 'svipe the slate clean. I could use 
my mother-in-law’s sickness to get Paul away before any- 
thing happened. Needless to say, we can’t afford to char- 
ter a plane. But I insisted. I made all the arrangements 
and bundled him into a taxi, without giving him time 
to open his mouth to protest- And to show you how 
wealthy we’ve become, with all of Paul’s desperate smug- 
gling, after scraping up enough to pay for the plane I 
was feeling too poor to pay for a taxi back from tlie air- 
port. So I said good-by to him here.” 

‘‘Did you actually see that cable?” Shayne asked. 

“No,” she said, puzzled. “Pie read it to me on tlie 
phone. But why?” 

“Well, brace yourself,” he said bluntly. “I may be all 
wrong, but here’s how it looks to me. I don’t tliink tliere 
was any cable. He needed an excuse to get off the is- 
land in a hurry, without waiting till morning. He set up 
a date with Alvarez for tonight. When Alvarez showed 
up, Paul slugged him ^vitli a monkey ^vTench and took 
the contraband without paying for it, nds was risky, 
but he planned to be on a plane half an hour later, and 
he planned to let you persuade him not to come back.” 

Martha set the cocoa back on tlie bedside table, being 
very careful to keep it from spilling. She said slowly, “I 
don’t believe it.” 

“I was there with Alvarez,” Shayne said. “I didn’t see 
who did the slugging, but I do know he was slugged. " 

“It wasn’t Paul!” she said, putting her hand impul- 
sively on his arm. “I know-him, Michael. He couldnt 
have done it,” 

Shayne, who had had some e.xperience witli hu<;bands 
and wives, knew how little they often knew about each 
other. Pie said skeptically, “When did he leave?” 

“He wanted to allow plenty of time for all the red- 
tape. About a quarter to eleven?” she said hopefully. 
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“Maybe- later. He called from the airport to say good- 
by. That must have been around eleven-thirty. Wouldn’t 
t^t prove — 

“He could say he was at the airport and not be 
there.” 

“Well, I don’t suppose I can convince you, MichaeL 
But you just don’t know how impossible it is. If you 
could find the taxi driver, couldn’t he settle it? No, the 
amplest thing tvill be to cable Jack Malloy. Have him 
meet Paul’s plane, and find out if he’s smuggling any- 
thing.” 

“Paul didn’t take off,” Shayne said. 

The color drained slowly out of her face as she stared 
at him. “Alvarez thinks Paul hit him with a wrench and 
robbed him, and Paul is still on St. Albans?" 

The redhead nodded somberly. 

“But how did it happen?” she said. ‘T)id something go 
wrong tvith the plane?” 

Sha>'ne shook his head. “Alvarez got him on the phone 
just before he took off. He told him he’s holding you as 
hostage, and \vamed him not to leave if he wanted to 
see you again.” 

She breathed out in a kind of shudder. “And Paul 
stayed? Thank God.” 

She ^vent on quickly, “There’s something I haven’t told 
you, Michael. It’s mixed up wth the rest in a queer 
way, I don’t know how. He’s been seeing another woman, 
apparently for some time. I only found out about it yes- 
terday. Oh, things have been quite hectic around here 
for the last twenty-four hours. At the end he promised 
to give up both the smuggling and the girl, but I’m not 
sure I believed him . That’s the real reason I didn’t go 
to the airport I was '^vrung dry. But Michael — ^if he 
knows that Alvarez suspects him of , doing this crazy 
thing, he must know how dangerous it is to stay on the 
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island.” She turned her.hcad, “And if in spite of tiiat he 
stayed — ” 

She sat erect and said briskly, “Wiiat are ;ve going to 
do about it, Michael?” 

“We’ll try to put him back on the plane. Alvarez told 
him to go to some place in the country, A cab from tlje 
airport could make it in half an hour. Docs tliat mean 
anything to you?” 

She moved her head, frowning. “I don’t understand. 
How do you know all diis, Michael? And you said you 
v/ere there when Alvarez was robbed. You haven’t got 
into trouble on my account, have you?” 

Shayne grinned at her, “Nothing serious.” 

Her breath caught, and her face was suddenly flooded 
with comprehension. “He’s waiting downstairs!” 

She sivung off the bed and went to the window, ap- 
proaching it cautiously from one side. Drawing back the 
curtain a few inches, she peeped out, 

“'fwo cars,” she said quiedy, turning. “Yes, of course. 
Before Paul puts his head in the noose he’ll want to 
make sure that Alvarez isn’t bluffing.” 

“That’s right. So here’s what we’ll do. I’ll toll Al- 
varez I talked you into coming with me, but something 
made you suspicious and you gave me the slip. Get out 
by the back door. Steal somebody’s bike and get as far 
as you can in five minutes. Then stay out of sight 
Maybe Paul svill have sense enough to keep clear. If he 
doesn’t, he’ll have an easier time holding up under tije 
pressure if you aren’t around.” 

“Michael, wait a minute. Did you say half an hour 
from the airport? It seems to me Paul once pointed out 
a driveway that went into a wonderful modem hou«e, 
and said something mysterious about the wages of sin. 
I’ll just bet — it must be!” she exclaimed, becoming ex- 
cited. “Michael, he’ll wait downstairs, won’t he? Al- 
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varez? If we could get a taxi, maybe we could get there 
ahead of him and warn Paul.” 

Shayne snapped his fingers. “All right, we’ll try it. Get 
your dothes on.” 

She ran to the closet and snatched a shirt and blouse 
off a hanger. She pulled open bureau drawers.. Carrying 
the bundle of clothes, she hurried to the bathroom. 

“Leave the door open,” Shayne called. “I’ve got 
some more questions to ask you. Did you or Paul know 
Albert Watts?” 

“Who?” she said behind the partly closed door. “You 
mean the Englislunan who was killed?” 

“That’s the one. Did he have any connection with 
the smuggling?” 

“Pm trying to think,” she answered after a brief pause. 
“I don’t see how. He had some kind of job with a tour- 
ist agency, didn’t he? A strange little man with a mus- 
tache, a very fat wife. I was maneuvered into dancing 
with him once — quite against his will. He suffered ago- 
ics because we hadn’t been properly introduced. I 
ught it was terribly sad. Such a conventional little 
, and then to be killed in such a disreputable and 
conventional way. I’m hurrying, Michael.” 

Suddenly she appeared in the open doorway, looking 
at Shayne, aghast. She put on the skirt and had an 
arm in one sleeve of the blouse. 

“Michael, you don’t think Paul had any connection 
with that!” 

Shayne lit a cigarette and spoke around it, his eyes 
squinting against the smoke. “Watts made a trip to 
Miami to find out how much the customs service pays 
informants. A little later Malloy got a cable from him, 
fingering Paul Slater. That’s how Paul happened to get 
arrested. WTien all Malloy’s boys could find were a few- 
measly watch movements, they wrote Watts down as a 
nut, without much sense of proportion, and didn’t give 
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Paul a real hard look. If it hadn’t been for those watc 
movements, Paul would have been followed aroun 
every second he was in tlic States. Then Watts ws 
stabbed before he could collect his two-bit fee.” 

Martlia abruptly became aw’are of being only partiall 
dressed, and disappeared. Her voice came tlirough th\ 
opening. “And Jack thinks — ” 

“What else could he tliink? The cops here don’i 
know about the cable. Jack wanted to see what I could 
find out, if anything, before he turned it over. And as 
soon as he docs, they’ll pull Paul in and hit him with it. 
This is pretty rough on you, but you might as well know 
it now.” 

She opened the door again, buttoning her blouse. 
“But Michael,” she said beseechingly, “he was drunk, 
wasn’t he? The paper said they took a bloodtcst. Every- 
body says he must have got into a fight in some bar. He 
belonged to that idiotic committee that’s so down on 
the natives, and he made some belligerent remark while 
be was drinking, and a native followed him out to tlie 
street and they fought,” 

“All tliat is possible,” Shayne said, “but after the cops 
hear about the cable to Malloy, tlicy won’t think it’s 
very likely. And there are two points about tlrat five- 
hundred-dollar fine. If a pigeon like Watts can give 
away a small shipment, he can give away a big one. And 
Malloy has a wild idea that Paul was bringing in some- 
thing big that they didn’t catch. The watch movements 
were a decoy.” 

Martha tucked in her blouse, laughing shortly. “Wild 
idea is right. You can tell Jack from me that Paul Is very 
definitely in the minor leagues as a smuggler, or else it’s 
a well-kept secret. Seriously, Michael, this is sometlring I 
really think I’d know. I know tliat keeping two women 
at one time can run into money, but goodness — I could 
show you his socks. I don’t mean to sound frivolous, 
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but he doesn’t loave a whole.pzdr to his name. His shorts 
are ready for the ragbag. And as for murdering any- 
body~no.” She shook her head. “That is something you 
must stop thinking about. I, said I was sure he couldn’t 
lie in wait for somebody and hit him from behind. If 
there was enough money at stakes and he thought he 
wouldn’t get caught, maybe he could talk himself into 
t^ing it., But something would go wrong. He’d swing 
an instant too soon or an instant too late, if he could do 
it at all. And I’m glad he’s that kind of person.” 

“The killing was a week ago Wednesday,” Shayne 
■ said. “Sometime bettveen six, when Watts left his" office, 
and twelve-thirty the next morning. Do you know where 
Paul was during that time?” 

She smiled. “Of course. Sometimes we go our separate 
ways in the daytime, but we always meet for dinner and’’ 
spend the evening together. We have a dozen favorite 
picnic spots — ^picnics aren’t as expensive as eating in res- 
taurants! Every now and then, once every two or three 
’^'weeks, perhaps, one of us goes out on a buying or a scout- 

g trip. But last week — ” 

She was putting on a pmr of high-heeled shoes. She 
straightened suddenly, her face very still. "Well, one 
day last ^veek — ^it wasn’t Wednesday. But I can look 
it. up.” 

She put on her second shoe and went to the little 
drop-leaf desk. There she rummaged about until she 
found an engagement calendar. Her back was turned 
to Shayne, but the redhead knew what she had found 
even before she swung around to face him. 

“It %vas Wednesday,” she said. “I hired a car and 
drove across to a fishing village where we know some 
people who make wonderful glazed bowls. I’ve been in 
such a daze — I could have sworn it was earlier in the 
week. I wanted to save paying for a room, so I drove 
back that same night. I doubt if I got in before eleven, 
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again, no matter what happens. He promised me today 
that he would break with Alvarez. If I find out that ho 
lied to me about that — ^Michael, I don’t know. I think 
— ^I’m still in love with him. I probably always will be, 
I don’t want anything bad' to happen to him. But ask 
me if I want to stay married to him after I find out the 
real truth.” 

Shayne rubbed out his cigarette." “When this is over, 
will you give me a complete statement of everything you 
know about the smuggling?” 

She didn’t hesitate. “Yes, Michael. It %vill be a horri- 
ble tiling to have to put down in black and white, and I 
hope you won’t have to use it. But I want to put an end 
to this nightmare, once and for all.” 

She felt in her handbag and took out a pound note. 

“What’s that for?” Shayne asked. 

“If anybody asks you if you have a client, don’t you 
'want to be able to say you’ve been given a retainer?” 

Shayne, grinned, taking the note and putting it in his 

cket. “That doesn’t mean they’ll believe me. No, leave 

■ light on,” he said as she reached automatically , for 

■ light sivitch. “No point in letting them know we’re 
leaving.” 

He approached the window carefully, keeping well 
back from the lighted rectangle, and drew the curtain 
aside. The Hillman was where he had left it, and a 
slightly larger car had pulled up behind it. He could 
make out two figures in the shadows. One of these, in a 
dark suit, was probably Alvarez, There was a third man 
- at die wheel of the second car. 

Martha was nervously putting on lipstick. She blotted 
her lips on a Kleenex and said, “We can go out through 
the laimdry room in the basement There’s a big hotel 
farther along the shore. I think we can get a taid there.” 
She waited with her hand on the doorknob. “You’ve 
brought me some bad news tonight, Michael, Paying" 
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you that silly retainer doesn’t change anytiiing, but it 
malaa me feel better. I’m not e.xactly unbiased on the 
subject of Michael Shayne. If anybody can make sense 
out of this, you can.” 

He grinned at her and they went out Tlie fact that 
Shayne now had a client would give him a slight tacti- 
cal advantage when he came to talk to the cops, but in 
another sense it was unimportant. Sooner or later in most 
of his cases, a moment came when he no longer cared 
whether he would end up with a fee or not, even whetiier 
he would come through %vith a whole slun. He had lived 
with danger so long it no longer meant anything to him. 
He was lil:e a structural steel worker who spends his 
working day high in the air on a strip of steel a few 
inches wide. That was simply the way he made his liv- 
ing. There was only one thing he cared about, and that 
was to get to the bottom of the problem that faced him. 

He had arrived at this point now. He wouldn’t have 
come tins far if Martha hadn’t been an old friend, but 
that, too, no longer mattered. Someone had killed an 
obscure Englishman, Albert Watts, Watts meant noth- 
ing to Shayne, but his killer meant a great deal. From 
now on there was an almost emotional bond between 
Shayne and the killer. It would be broken only when 
Shayne had trapped him and made him admit his giiilt. 

On the third floor, Martha rang for the elevator. They 
could hear tlie sound of the buzzer beneath tlicm in die 
shaft. They went quietly to the next landing and uain d 
to hear the clanking as the elevator started up. When 
there was still no sound, Martha went back to tlie tl.ud 
floor and gave the desk clerk another long, urgent sum- 
mons. They listened again. She whispered to Shasne, 
“He must be asleep.” 

They went down the last flight to the lobby. She kwked 
cautiously around the comer. Then, looking back at 
Shayme, she drew a little diagram in the air, showing 
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CHAPTER 8 


He was av/are of a flurry of movement just in front of 
him. Tlie flashlight swung in a vicious upward arc and 
cracked Martha across the head. Then the man holding 
the flashlight reached around her and wrested tlie little 
automatic out of her hand. He was small and dark, 
Shajme saw, with a twisted mouth. Shaj-ne raised his arm 
and looked down at the heavy gun pressed against the 
break in his ribs. Turning slotvly, he looked over his 
shoulder at Al, the hea'/>'-sct bartender from the Camel’s 
nightclub. He sdll wore the drooping villainous mus- 
tache, but he no longer had the bandanna over his head 
or the ring in his ear. He was almost bald. 

“That’s right,” Al said. “You’re being careful. Don't 
move for a minute and we’ll get the boss. Whistle, Jose.” 

He felt Shayne’s body for weapons. The smaller man 
was saying something rapidly in Spanish. He feinted at 
Martha tvith the heavy flashlight, and she retreated 
against the wail. He was smiling, shov/ing pointed yel- 
low teeth. He stabbed the flashlig’nt at Shayne’s eyes, 
and kicked the redhead very hard beneath the right 
kneecap. Sbayne gritted his teeth. Jose gave a light, v.-ild 
laugh. 

“Tell him to keep av/ay from me,” Shayr.e said coldly, 
“or you’ll have to shoot me. The Camel may not like 
that.” 

‘The bastard can’t speak English,” Al said. “Jose, get 
back there, goddamn it, or I’ll break you in two,” 
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light Both were Latins. One vaguely resembled Jose^ but 
was larger, with a hairline .-mustache; he was probably 
Jose’s brodrer. The other, a plump, moon-faced youth, 
looked a little simple-minded. 

“Well, Shayne,” Alvarez said, out of breath from the 
short run. He clapped his hom-rimmed glasses on his 
nose and peered at tlie American. “I thought you 
seemed a little smart to be a hoodlum. You fooled me 
with that police circular. Your timing on tliat \vas very 
good. But I think I fooled you a little in return, eh? Per- 
haps I was not quite so unconscious from this knock on 
the head as you thought I sent you out for ice-cubes so 
I could look in your suitcase. And what did I find? A 
Florida private detective’s license, complete with finger- 
prints. Who you are working for, that I still do not 
know.” 

“Mrs. Slater,” Shayne said evenly. 

“I assumed as much. I was laughing in my sleeve 
when I brought you here to get her. I knew you would 
bring her out with no fuss or noise — out the back door, 
into our arms.” 

“I’m sorry, Michael," Martha said miserably. 

“Tliat’s all right,” Shayne said, his eyes moving from 
face to face around the little semi-circle. “You can’t win 
them all.” 

“So now we make haste,” Alvarez said. “We will have 
to conduct Mrs. Slater to tlie rendezvous with her hus- 
band, where we will find out who is going around hit- 
ting people on the head with heavy wrenches. We will 
tighten the screws on this Paul Slater. He is not so much, 
in my opinion. I will ask him politely, and then Jose tvill 
ask him impolitely. This is a specialty of Jose, who can 
make a fish talk, as the popular saying goes. If Slater is 
stubborn, we will ask the same questions of his wife in 
his presence. From this Jose will get even greater pleas- 
ure, I think.” 
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or I’m going to have to lay Iiis face open. He’s beglmiing 
to get on my nerves.” 

Alvarez shot an order at Jose, who put the gun away 
sheepishly. Again Shayne heard the vicious sruck of a 
knife behind him. After cutting another length of fishing 
line, Pedro began tying Shayne’s ankles, moving s^viftly 
and surely. He threw a loop of line around one ankle, 
cinched it tight, then with another loop pulled Shayne’s 
feet together and made fast. 

“I’d like to ask one question,” Shayne said, looking at 
Alvarez. “How many people can testify what you were 
doing a week ago Wednesday, bcUveen sLx and midnight?” 

Squinting, Alvarez swung a roundhouse right at the 
redhead’s jaw. Shayne •svatched it coming. At the last in- 
stant he bent his knees, taking the blow on his forehead. 
It probably hurt Alvarez more than it did liim, but be- 
cause Shayne’s ankles were lashed together it knocked 
him do^■m. He twisted as he fell, taking the jolt on his 
hip and shoulder. 

“You need some work on the heavy bag,” Shayne said 
caustically. “I’ll be asking you that question again.” 

Stooping, Pedro forced a folded handkerchief be- 
tween Shayne’s teeth and bound it in place with an- 
other length of the waxed fishing line. 

“I may not be here to answer you,” Alvarez said. “If 
all goes well with my friends the Slaters, I think I will 
use that plane Paul has chartered. Not to go to the 
States, however! As for you, it would distress me if some- 
one came along and untied you. I am hardly ever in a 
'position to do the police a favor, so I think I will tell 
them where to find you. I have your detective’s license, 
so you may find it difficult to convince them who you 
are. Good night, Shayne. I won’t say it’s been a pleasure,” 

“I’ll make it up to you, Michael,” Martha called. 
“I’m—” 
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It ended in a moan. She \vas hurried away. The flash- 
L'ght disappeared around the building, and Shayne was 
left alone in the dark Car doors slammed. One motor 
roared, then the other, and the little cavalcade moved 
away very fast He tried to determine which way tliey 
turned at the comer, but from where he lay it was im- 
possible to tell. 

In a moment Shayne’s eyes had adjusted to the ab- 
sence of artificial light The night was clear, without a 
moon. He seemed to be lying at the foot of a gently slop- 
ing concrete ramp. He could probably succeed in wrig- 
gling to the top, but even if he could roll in among the 
low palms before the cops arrived, they would have no 
trouble finding him. His one chance was to make enough 
noise so he could wake up somebody in the hotel and get 
them to untie him. 

He jack-knifed about, straggling Into a sitting posi- 
tion. Hitching sideward, first moving his legs, then 
• leaning backward so he could support his weight on his 
cknched fists, he reached the doorway. He backed, 

rough into the blackness, 

^ He tried to remember the arrangement of the laundry 
facilities, as he had seen them briefly in the feeble glow 
of the paper match. There were stationary tubs along 
one wall, a bendi off to the left, an indoors clothesline, 
shaped like the ribs of a huge umbrella. Somewhere on 
the floor near the bench he thought he had glimpsed a 
squat, two-handled utensil, a wash basin of some kind. 
He hitched painfully across the rough concrete in what 
he hoped was the right direction. 

The line was cutting his wrists cruelly. Each time he 
moved he had to use more effort than the time before. 
Lying full length, he tried rolling. He rolled twice, 
splashing through a puddle of brackish water. Twisting 
around, he lashed out with both legs. His shins struck 
something sharp, and the bench tvent over with a crash 
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and a ring of metal. Shayne kicked the bench out of 
his way and tried to find the basin. He reached it after 
a moment’s floundering. One heel struck against it with 
a resounding clang. 

He rested for a moment, breathing hard. But time was 
passing. He maneuvered into a position where he could 
raise his legs and swing them against the basin. The 
noise seemed very loud, echoing back and fortli between 
the cinder-block avails. With each kick the basin moved 
a few inches and he had to shift position. From time to 
time he stopped to listen, but except for the sound of 
his own panting breath he could hear nothing. If he had 
succeeded in awakening the desk clerk, the old man was 
afraid to come down to the basement to see what was 
gomg on. 

Shayne kicked at the basin twice more. The second 
kick sent it spinning out of reach. He hitched himself 
after it, and knocked over the pole holding the inside 
clothesline. The whole awkward contraption came down 
on top of him. The heavy pole missed him narrowly, but 
the web of ropes was all around him. He tried again to 
reach the basin, and the ropes tightened. As he backed 
away, trying to work free, he cut the back of one hand 
against bottom of the pole. He felt the stab of pain 
and swore deep in his throat. Then, realizing in a flash 
what had happened, he maneuvered cautiously back- 
ward to bring his wrists against the sharp edge. The 
metal binding around the base of the pole had been 
knocked loose, exposing a jagged comer of metal a 
quarter of an inch across. The little spur of metal raked 
the back of his hand again. He worked it very carefully 
between his %vrists and began rocking backward and 
forward. 

Then he heard the car. 

It came around the corner, tires screaming. The driver 
sliifted into high only an instant before he had to slam 
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my jurisdiction. You reaily got yourself tangled up, didn’t 
you?” He motioned to one of his men and said, “Cut 
him loose.” 

The cop produced a pen-knife. Wielding it delicately, 
he cut the fishing line that bound Shayne’s ankles. After 
that he cut the line around his mouth. The redhead 
spat out the handkerchief, but picked it up again to 
wrap around his cut wrist. The cop helped him free him- 
self from the clothesline, and quickly went over him to 
see if he was carrying a gim. 

“Get up,” the sergeant said, “and don’t give tis any 
trouble.” 

Shayne did as he \vas told. He stamped one foot to 
get the circulation going. When he tried to speak, he 
only succeeded in bringing forth an unintelligible croaL 
He cleared his throat and tried again. This time the mus- 
cles worked. 

“Do you want to know who murdered Albert Watts?” 

For a moment the sergeant looked at him in silence. 
Then he said, “Don’t tell me you did.” 

“He turned in a customs tip on an American named 
Paul Slater before he was killed. Slater was caught and 
fined, and came back to St. Albans, So maybe Watts 
wasn’t killed by a native, after all. Does any of this in- 
terest you?” 

“Right now,” the sergeant said, “whether I’m inter- 
ested or not is neither here nor there. If you want to buy 
your way out of this with information, you’re talking to 
the wrong man. You can take it up with the inspector 
in the morning.” 

“It won’t be worth anything in the morning,” Shayne 
said. “There’s a large-scale smuggling operation under 
way on this island, as I think you know. If you move fast 
you can break it up while the inspector’s still asleep. And 
while you’re doing that you can find out who murdered 
Watts.” 
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ing wth a couple more killings. Alvarez was talking 
about taking Mrs. Slater out for a one-way sail. Doesn’t 
tliat sound a little like the Luis Alvarez you know?” 

The sergeant seemed half-convinced. “I would need a 
warrant.” 

“You’ve had a murder. How many more do you need 
before you can get a judge to issue a search-warrant? 
Bring in the whole bunch and ask some questions. One 
of them is the killer, or I’m crazy.” 

“Now, that,” the Englishman said .coldly, “is an in- 
teresting possibility. And what is your motive in ail this? 
Are you really naive enough to think that you can per- 
suade us not to turn you over to the American authori- 
ties?” 

“Raid this place before anything happens, and I don’t 
care what you do to me. If you need a motive, I don’t 
want to see anybody twist Martha Slater’s arm. She’s a 
good-looking blonde and an old friend of mine.” 

The sergeant shook his head decisively. “And what 
am I to tell the inspector in the morning? That I kept 
my men up all night, blundering about the island in the 
dark on some wild-goose chase — and on the unsupported 
word of an American crook? No, thank you. I am not 
quite that wet behind the ears.” 

He brushed at his mustache again in that oddly fa- 
miliar gesture. 

“You don’t need to tell him where the information 
came from,” Shayne said. “Take a chance. What can 
you lose?” 

“Perhaps nothing, perhaps quite a lot. I know too lit- 
tle about this to act intelligently. I’m not convinced there 
is such an overwhelming need for haste. We’ll go into it 
in the morning, never fear. I’ll have Alvarez picked up, 
as well as this Slater chap, and we’ll see what exactly is 
what.” 

Shayne’s time had run out. He had only one other card 
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estimable Senor Alvarez who trussed you up like this 
and told us where we could lay our hands on you. You 
bear him ^ll-^viIl and would like to use tlie police for your 
private revenge. I have been in this business long enough 
to know that such little fallings-out often have most 
fruitful results for honest men. In the monung we will 
have it out svith the inspector, and you can give us all 
the corroborating details which you have apparently 
been skipping over.” 

“The morning — ” Shayne began hotly. 

“Will be too late,” the sergeant said. “I believe you 
told us that already. But we have nobody’s word for it 
but yours, do we? And your bona fides are hardly of the 
best.” 

He nodded to the hvo policemen, who had been stand- 
ing alertly, one on either side of Shayne. “Take him in.” 

Shayne whirled, a dangerous look on his scored face, 
Iris hands well out from his sides. 

The sergeant said, “I wouldn’t recommend any resist- 
'*;ance. My men are picked for both strength and dexter- 

“Yeah,” Shayne growled. “But I can give them some 
, trouble. You can make it easier on all of us if you lis- 
ten to me for a minute. Alvarez and a bunch of goons — 
including one really vicious type whose first name is 
Jose, another named Pedro, the bartender from that pi- 
rate joint of Alvarez’, and one more whose name I didn’t 
find out — picked up Martha Slater ten minutes ago. 
They’re giving her and her husband a going over some- 
rvhere in the country, half an hour’s drive from the air- 
port. You’ve got some of the Camel’s boys in jail. Lean 
on them a little and find out where this place is.” 

“We don’t lean on people down here,” 

“Then say please!” Shayne exclaimed in sudden ex- 
asperation. “There’s a big chunk of dough tied up in 
this deal. Play it too cool and you’ll end up in the mom- 
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ing with a couple more killings. Alvarez was talking 
about taking Mrs. Slater out for a one-way sail. Doesn’t 
tliat sound a little like the Luis Alvarez you know?” 

The sergeant seemed half-convinced. “I would need a 
warrant.” 

“You’ve had a murder. How many more do you need 
before you can get a judge to issue a search-warrant? 
Bring in the whole bimch and ask some questions. One 
of them is the killer, or I’m crazy.” 

“Now, that,” the Englishman said .coldly, “is an in- 
teresting possibility. And what is your motive in all this? 
Are you really naive enough to think that you can per- 
suade us not to turn you over to the American authori- 
ties?” 

“Raid this place before anything happens, and I don’t 
care what you do to me. If you need a motive, I don’t 
want to see anybody twist Martha Slater’s arm. She’s a 
good-looking blonde and an old friend of mine.” 

The sergeant shook his head decisively, “And what 
am I to tell the inspector in the morning? That I kept ‘ 
my men up all night, blundering about the island in the 
dark on some wild-goose chase — and on the unsupported 
word of an American crook? No, thank you. I am not 
quite that wet behind the ears.” 

He brushed at his mustache again in that oddly fa- 
miliar gesture. 

“You don’t need to tell him where the information 
came from,” Shayne said. “Take a chance. What can 
you lose?” 

“Perhaps nothing, perhaps quite a lot. I know too lit- 
tle about this to act intelligently. I’m not convinced there 
is such an overwhelming need for haste. We’ll go into it 
in the morning, never fear. I’ll have Alvarez picked up, 
as well as this Slater chap, and we’ll see what exactly is 
what.” 

Shayne’s time had run out. He had only one other card 



to play, and like the Wanted circular, it could easily turn 
into a firecracker and go off in his face. He said, speak- 
ing evenly and fast, “That flier on me was a fake. I’m 
not wanted by the cops in Florida, or anywhere else, 
I’m a private detective from Miami. Mrs. Slater knows 
her husband will be suspected of killing Watts, and she’s 
retained me to find out who did it. I also checked witli 
the American customs before I came down. Alvarez and 
Slater have worked out some fancy way of beating the 
import duty. I dreamed up this gimmick with the pic- 
ture and the police description, so I could get close to 
Alvarez in a hurry. It %vas taking a big chance, but it 
worked.” 

The two native cops stood still. One of them had both 
hands on Shayne’s upper arm. The British sergeant 
looked at the redhead blankly, his mouth open. 

“Are you trying to maintain that this was all a trick?” 

“It didn’t do any harm,” Shayne said. “All it did was 
cost you some sleep. I still don’t know much about tiris 
set-up, but I know a lot more than I did. For one tiring, 
I know that Alvarez keeps his contraband in a locked 
wooden box in an air-space over the desk in his office, 
I was up there over your head when you were looking for 
me. I know how he makes contact witli Iris couriers. I 
went along on a delivery. I couldn’t have done any of 
tliis by barging into his office and sirorving him a private 
detective’s license.” 

The sergeant closed his mouth with a snap. “I don’t 
believe you.” 

“Is your name Brannon?” 

"What of it?” 

“How did you find out I was at the Pirate’s Rendez- 
vous? Somebody called you, right?” He quoted: “ T’ve 
got some information for you, and you can have it free 
because I want to pay off this guy.’ Words to that effect.” 
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Sergeant Brannon’s face turned perceptibly redder. 
‘"That was you?” 

“Tliat was me,” Shayne told him, %vatching the slowly 
reddening face. “I can’t show you my credentiak, be- 
cause I don’t have them. But would somebody who was 
really wanted by the cops call them and tell them where 
they could find him? And if you still don’t believe me, 
put in a call to Miami. The head of the customs there is ' 
a man named Jack Malloy. Maybe you’ve heard of him. 
This is a big thing for Mtdloy, and he won’t mind if you 
get him out of bed.” 

“And what is your real interest in this, Mr. Shayne?” 
Brannon said through stiff lips, apparently having diffi- 
culty pronouncing Shayne’s name. 

“Money,” Shayne said promptly, because by this time 
any other answer would have been too complicated. 
“I’m shooting for the fifty thousand buclrs.” 

“And you think — ” Brannon said thickly, “you think 
you can walk into the British Commonwealth and defy 
established authority, flout and trick and trample on in- 
dividual liberty, break laws right and left, the way you 
undoubtedly do at home? You think you can hoodwink 
Her Majesty’s police, bring them out after midnight on 
a fool’s errand, and come out of it unscathed? You are 
mistaken! You — are — very — much — ^mistaken'.” 

“Make up your mind,” Shayne S2ud. “Which would 
you rather do, yell at me, or catch a murderer?” 

“I’ll do a great deal more than yell at you!” Braimon 
yelled. “I’ll put you in my most primitive cell and forget 
about you until somebody brings you officially to my at- 
tention! I think you have finally decided to tell me the 
truth, I think you are actually what you represent your- 
self to be — a cheap, money-grabbing, conscienceless 
private detective. I toow all about your kind. But you 
may come to regret that it ever entered your mind to 
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play ducks and drakes with our backward little provin- 
cial constabulary. What you need is time for reflection, 
and I’m the man who can give it to you!” 

Shayne, too, was beginning to get angry. “Did you 
ever hear of a writ of habeas corpus?” 

“Often. You Americans stole it from us, you know. 
But I don’t think it will apply in your case. We have ar- 
rested a notorious American fugitive, who is wanted for 
imlawful flight to evade prosecution, in the language of 
an apparently official circular we received through the 
usual channels. We will notify our American friends that 
we have captured you, and let tliem begin extradition 
proceedings. We will send off this notification the first, 
tiling tomorrow, as soon as the proper forms can be 
made out, by the slowest available boat. We will address’ 
it to the FBI, who won’t have heard of your harmless 
little deception, will they? Oh, I foresee many interest- 
ing delays. You will have a marvelous opportimity to 
study the cracks in the ceiling of that cell.” 

“And while you’re making your point,” Shayne said, 
"what happens to the murderer of Albert Watts? It 
doesn’t seem to me you were making much headway be- 
fore I got here.” 

Brannon’s flush deepened, if such a thing was possible. 
“We were making headway, in our slow, unspectacular, 
bumbling fashion. We will continue this process, without 
any help from American private detectives, eliminating 
one possibility at a time until only one is left and we are 
in a position to arrest and convict the killer.” 

“Sure,” Shayne said sarcastically. “You’ll go on work- 
ing from nine to five, with an hour off for lunch and an- 
otlier in the afternoon for tea. Meanwhile the killer will 
be working overtime. If one of the Slaters gets hurt, 
you’ll begin to feel a little more heat.” 

“Ah, the appeal to the American eagle,” Brarmon said. 
“I was waiting for that” 
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“Goddamn it ” Shayne shouted, “can’t you break out 
of the tired old routine for once? If Alvarez can’t get 
Slater to talk, he’ll go to %vork pn Slater’s wife. I had a 
small taste of the kid who’s going to be putting on the 
pressure. He’s a mental case. Nothing surprising about 
that — it’s another form of routine. Doesn’t it mean any- 
thing to you?” 

“And after the various lies I’ve heard from you, why 
should I believe anything you tell me at this point, 
Shayne?” 

“VVhy, you pompous little tinpot Napoleon! Just be- 
cause something never happened to you before, you 
think it can’t happen. Open your eyes to what’s going 
on in the world! If you put me in jail I’m warning 
you — ” 

“That will be enough of that,” Brannon snapped. 

He signed to his men, who closed in on the redhead. 
Shayne’s muscles were rigid. He stood rooted, staring 
into the British sergeant’s eyes. Braimon returned the 
look contemptuously, and flicked again at his mustache. 

Suddenly Shayne laughed. 

“Is anything funny?” Brannon snarled. “Share it with 
me.” 

“I just remembered who you remind me of,” Shayne 
said. “You wouldn’t know him.” 

For some obscure reason he felt much better. Physi- 
cally there was no resemblance between the two men, 
but in every other respect, he had realized suddenly, this 
British sergeant was much like Peter Painter, chief of de- 
tectives in Miami Beach, and a longtime adversary of 
Shayne’s. After years of trial and error, Shayne had 
learned how to handle Painter. He had been in many 
p'ght squeezes, but Painter had never succeeded in best- 
ing him. And neither would Brannon, Shayne promised 
hunself, in spite of the British accent, his immense as- 
surance, his cops with their vehicles and their guns, not 
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to speak of the fact that he was operating on his home 
ground among friends, while Shayne was- a stranger, as 
solitary as he had ever been in his life. 

Meanwhile, there -was no pomt in tangling with Bran- 
non’s mem He let them tAe him to the door. They 
walked him up the ramp and aroimd the hotel, holding 
his arms in a professional grip, one hand above and one 
hand below the elbow, keeping the elbow locked, Brannon 
was a step or two behind, shining an electric torch on 
the path, his other hand resting on the fault of his 
revolver. 

They had come in a four-door English Ford. Brannon 
passed the other to unlatch the rear door. This street, 
like most of those on St. Albans, had a high crown, but 
even so, Shayne thought, the car seemed to lean unnat- 
urally far toward the sidewalk. 

“Flat tire!” one of the native cops e-xclaimed. 

Brannon muttered in annoyance. At that moment, 
Shayne heard a man’s voice singing tipsily. Looking 
around, he saw a lanky figure wearing Bermuda shorts, 
a pipe clenched in the corner of his mouth, wobbling 
toward them on a bicycle which he seemed hardly able 
to control. As he passed under a street lamp, Shayne 
recognized him. It was the British anthropologist, Cecil 
Powys. He had some kind of long, clumsy object in the 
bicycle basket. 

Shayne and the three policemen were a compact 
group, looking down at the flat tire. Powys’ bicycle came 
faster and faster, the front wheel swinging violently from 
one side of the sidewalk to the other. 

“Watch out!” tlie Englishman cried, appalled at what 
was about to happen. 

Leaning far backward, his balance more and more un- 
certain, he closed his eyes and squeezed the hand brakes 
on the handlebars. The front wheel turned at right an- 
gles to the street, but as the brakes took hold it whipped 
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back around. The bike came abreast of Shayne and tlie 
three cops. Powys gave a dnmken yell as tlie handlebars 
were wrenched out of his grip and the front wheel 
slammed headlong into Sergeant Brannon. The sergeant 
went down. His arms flailing, Powys pitched forward 
against one of the cops holding Shayne. The bike’s pedal 
caught the other cop in the knees and dropped him. As 
he fell he carried Shayne down with him. Powys him- 
self landed on top of the heap. 

The bike ended upside down, its front wheel still 
spinning. 
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CHAPTER 9 


Michael Shayne, t^visting, grabbed at Sergeant Bran- 
non’s holster. The flap was unfastened and his fingers 
slid across the cold hardness of the pistol grip. He tugged 
at it, but it resisted. Apparently the holster had a safety 
catch that would release the pistol only, when it was 
pulled at the proper angle. 

Only one of the cops had kept his two-handed grip 
on Shayne’s arm. The redhead bent his arm and drove 
the point of his elbow into the man’s midriff, with the 
full weight of his body behind it. The cop grunted but 
till managed to hold on until Shayne pivoted on one 
inee, straightening his arm suddenly and swinging it 
ipward in a half arc. The cop’s grip broke. Shayne rolled 
md came to his feet, crouching. 

Brannon was fumbling with the flap of bus holster. 
Powys, drunk as a lord, lost liis balance again and 
sprawled fonvard, arms and legs outflung, keeping the 
^vo cops out of action. So it was between Shayne and 
Brannon. The American threw a quick glance at the re- 
:aining wall, a dozen steps away. He could probably get 
)ver it before Brannon could draw and fire, but he didn’t 
ike the idea of being hunted through loose sand by three 
nen with flashlights and guns. He stepped quickly 
mound the tangle of arms and legs, going into position 
o. deliver a quick kick at Brannon’s head. But his foot 
truck the long object Powys had been carding in his 
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basket, and without any conscious thought he instantly 
swdtched ge^. 

It was one of the murderous three-pronged spears car- 
ried by skin-divers. He snatched it up, stepping back- 
ward. With a quick pass of his right hand, he cocked it^ 
and in the same movement he released the safety. Now 
the broad rubber bands that gave the weapon its hitting 
power were at full stretch- He held it lightly in both 
hands, aimed just above the group on the ground. 

“Let the gtm alone, Brannon,” he said sharply. 

The sergeant looked up at the vicious prongs, three 
feet from his head. Shayne grinned down at him wolf- 
ishly. The t\vo cops ceased to struggle. Powys disentan- 
gled his long arms and legs; to Shayne’s surprise the pipe 
was sdll firmly clenched in his mouth. 

“Surely want to apologize,” he said. “The confoimded 
machine bolted on me. Anybody hurt except me?” 

Shayne nudged the Englishman with his toe. “Get up. 
The rest of you stay where you are.” 

Powys rose unsteadily. “Nothing strenuous, if you 
don’t mind, old chap. Perfectly sober and all that. I see 
you’ve got my spear. Quite right. Get it out of harm’s 
way.” Then he cried suddenly, peering owlishly at 
Shayne, “Great Scott, my dear chap I You’ve got it 
cocked!” 

“Yeah, so I have,” Shayne said. “Now reach down and 
pull the sergeant’s gun out of its holster. Don’t make 
any sudden moves. Just be slow and careful.” 

“Careful!” Powys said indignantly, suddenly sound- 
ing almost sober. “You’re the one who’d better be care- 
ful.” 

Sliayne made a small gesture with the spear, and the 
Englishman said hastily, “My God! Don’t point it. You 
don’t realize. That’s for bsuracuda. Those prongs ran 
through a two-inch plank.” 
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He swung a long leg over the bike and settled do\m 
on the saddle. He hadn’t ridden one of these things in- 
years, and he hoped he remembered how. He gave the 
group near the car a long, deadly look, ready to swing 
the spear around if they made any, move. Then he 
dropped the spear into the basket and pedaled hard for 
the comer. 

Before he was halfway there he heard someone run- 
ning behind him. He glanced around. Sergeant Brannon 
had set out in pursuit, knees high, anhs pumping. He 
called out something. Shayne bent low over the handle- 
bars and drove forward. In that one rapid glance at Bran- 
non’s straining face, he had seen that the sergeant was 
thinking of what his superiors would say when they 
found out that he had captured Shayne and let him get 
away. At that moment he was more afraid of ridicule 
than he was of being impaled on the spear. 

For a moment, exerting himself to the utmost, Bran- 
non gained on the American. Shayne knew there was a 
way to shift to a higher gear on these English bikes, but 
he couldn’t waste any time learning the technique. He 
spun around the comer, narrowly missing the curb. With 
a despairing burst of speed, Brannon narrowed the gap 
to five or she feet. It was downhill now, and as the grade 
incre^d, Shayne began to pull away. The sergeant 
kept it up for another fifty yards, falling farther and far- 
ther behind. In desperation he picked up a stone and 

hurled it at Shayne. The redhead heard it clatter on the 
road. - . 

I II get you — Brannon shouted, 

Shayne continued to pedal at top speed. When the 
grade leveled out he looked back, but the sergeant was 
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no longer within sight. He switched on the headlampj 
found the gear-shift lever and changed sprockets. After 
that the pumping was easier. 

He had already done all the thinking he had to do. It 
might have been an accident that Powys, drunk, sliould 
wobble up on a bicycle at that precise moment, but it 
hadn’t been an accident that one of the tires on the 
cops’ car was flat. Someone had let out tire air, and there 
was no doubt in Shayne’s mind that it was Powys. The 
redhead wanted to find out why; he needed all the help 
he could get. 

When he came to a promising road on tlie outskirts ol 
town he turned inland and began to climb. He shifted 
down into low again, and as the pitch increased he got 
off and pushed. Soon he %vas able to turn onto a dirt 
road paralleling the bay. He pedaled for five miles and 
turned back, taking the descent very fast. He came out 
on Bayview Road, only a few hundred yards from the 
Hibiscus Lodge. He approached carefully. Only one of 
the little cluster of cottages still bad a light burning. 
Shayne switched off his headlamp. 

As he glided to a stop at the gate, the front door 
opened and Powys looked out. “That you, Shayne?” 

Shayne swung off the bike and propped it against the 
gate post. He was stiff and saddlesore. 

“Make it a motorcycle next time. They’re noisier, but 
they go faster. Brannon damned near caught me.” 

Powys laughed. Shayne limped up the path onto the 
porch. Po^vys was holding the door. 

“You didn’t mislay my fish-sticker, I hope?” 

“No, it’s out in the basket.” 

' “Right. They cost a goodish bit of money, actually. I’ll 
just put the bike undercover, in case we have a visitor in 
the shape of the good Sergeant Brannon. Make your- 
self a irink” 
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“Thanlcs,” Shayne said. “I don’t know about you— 
you were pretty stoned the Jast time I saw you.” 

“When I saw that spear pointed at my head I sobered 
up in a hurry.” 

He went out. The furniture was arranged in much 
the same way as in Shayne’s own cottage. A bottle of 
Johnny Walker and several imopened splits of soda were 
set out on the coffee table beside the tape-recorder. 
Shayne poured some Scotch into a glass and sat down in 
an easy chair, stretching his legs. 

When Powys came back Shayne said, “How about 
Brannon? Was it hard to persuade him the whole thing 
was a big mistake?” 

“Damn hard.” The Englishman’s pipe had gone out. 
He tamped down the tobacco and lit a match. “But I’m 
well known to be somewhat eccentric. Balmy, you know, 
but harmless. He was too mad at you to be entirely ra- 
tional. The tire, you know— I’m afraid that still sticks in 
his craw. That was a little too much. He’s not a complete 
fool, and on the off-chance that he may still pop around 
to ask me what I was doing in front of the Half Moon 
in the first place, I think we’d better sit in the dark.” 

“All right Mth me,” Shayne said. 

Po\vys turned off the lamps, and Shayne heard him sit 
do^vn. Another match flared, lighting up the English- 
man’s sad, bony face. 

“And what were you doing in front of the Half 
Moon?” Shayne said. 

“Ah, Mike. Mind if I call you Mike?” 

“Go aliead.” 

“Let’s put that question aside for the time being. What 
we have to determine, I take it, is where Alvarez has 
taken the Slaters.” 

Shayne ^vas no longer surprised by anything Powys 
said. He sat forward. 
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got some rather interesting material. I chiefly went to 
keep you company. You disappeared into the owner’s 
office. Various people walked in and out, including a 
party of police, but you didn’t appear again. When I in- 
vestigated, I found that the office was empty. You had 
left by the window. That seemed to be that. I came back 
here, feeling disappointed and left out, and prepared to 
call it a night. Before long a car drove up and what did 
I see but Mike Shayne assisting the Camel himself into 
his cottage. The Camel seemed to be in a rather bad way. 
I nipped across to look in the window, and saw the 
Camel picking up the phone in your bedroom. Needless 
to say, I nipped right back. All our phones here are ex- 
tensions of the one in the Lodge, so it was no trick at all 
to hear what he said. He mentioned the Half Moon as 
your destination, and as soon as you left, I set out after 
you on bicycle. I took the spear on the off-chance. Well, 
I saw two cars in front of the hotel and I pulled into the 
bushes to wait I waited quite a time. Then there was a 
disturbance behind the hotel. Somebody whistled. The 
Camel and several others charged around the building. 
I heard ■svhat I thought was a shot.” 

“It was a shot,” Shayne said grimly. 

Powys went on, “The Camel and his men came out 
dragging Mrs. Slater. It was hard for me to see, but it 
didn’t seem that you were with them. After that there 
were some very peculiar noises, as though some poor 
damned soul was beating his head against an oil drum 
from inside. Before I could investigate, the police arrived. 
I ve never been fond of officials, of whatever stripe, and 
it gave me considerable amusement to let the air out of 
one of their tires. Then they marched you out, and I 
drought I should take a hand. Help yourself to the 
whisky.” 

Shayne felt carefully along the top of the coffee table 
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until his fingers fastened on the bottle. He uncapped it 
and poured by ear. 

“You don’t have any idea where this place in the 
country is?” 

“Not the foggiest,” Powys said cheerfully. 

“You heard both ends of those phone ctdls. That war 
Slater’s girl he was talking to, as you probably gathered 
She did a lot of the talking. Did — ?” , 

The Englishman interrupted. “The easiest thing 
would be to see what you think yourself. I was mulling 
it over before you came. I’d just about put together a 
tentative conclusion, but Pd like to see if you concur 
The fact of the matter is, as soon as the Camel started 
talking I thought Pd turn on the tape so Pd have a record 
of it, if it came to that.” 

Shayne’s eyebrows rose in the darkness. “I’m glad 
we’re worldng dre same side of the street,” he said with £ 
short laugh. “Pd hate to have you for an enemy. Let*! 
hear it.” 

“Strike a match, that’s a good chap.” 

Shayne felt for his matches. He lit one on his thumb- 
nail, and before it burned all the way down, the English- 
man had found the spot on the tape where Alvarez, the 
phone in Shayne’s bei'oom off the hook, was telling the 
detective to go to the other room and bring him some 
ice cubes in a to%veI. 

Shayne blew out the match and setded back. He heard 
the Camel give the operator a number. 

“That’s the nightclub, by the way,” Powys put in. 

A voice said hello. Apparently recognizing the voice; 
Alvarez began speaking in Spanish. 

“Do you understand what he’s saying?” Shayne asked, 

Powys adjusted the volume and translated the quick 
flow of quesdon and answer. “First of all, are the police 
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still there? Yes, he is told. One, posted at the front 
entrance. How about the people who were taken in for 
questioning? Have they returned? Only Al, whoever he 
Is. An American. The police didn’t want to take a chance 
on holding him longer. Then Alvarez says to bring Vivi- 
enne to the phone, and from now on it is in English.” 

He turned up the volume again. Shayne waited. 
There was a faint whirring sound from the machine. 

A girl’s voice came on, and before she had spoken a 
dozen words, he knew it was the French girl he had met 
at the Pirate’s Rendezvous. He quickly fitted her into 
place beside Paul Slater. Alvarez had undoubtedly pulled 
tho^ strings, arranging the connection so he could keep 
an eye on his courier and make sure he would be in need 
of money. Shayne, who made few moral judgments in 
this field, knew from his brief talk with her that she 
would be an expensive hobby for a man without much 
legitimate income. 

That was, all the rearranging he had time for before 
the Camel’s voice was saying, “Are you alone? Is the 
door closed?” 

“Yes, yes,” the girl answered sulkily. “You understand 
that they have started my music. I must begin singing in 
one moment.” 

“Never mind that. When did you talk to Slater?” 

“On the telephone, this afternoon for five minutes. 
His wife — 

“I know, I know. What did he tell you?” 

“About what?” • 

The urgency in the Camel’s tone came through clearly. 
“You know very well about what. You know that I have 
a bi^iness arrangement with this man. I received a no- 
tice in the mail setting a date for delivery — eleven o’clock 
tonight. ‘When you talked to him he had already mailed 
the notice. He must have referred to it in some way.” 
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“No/’ the girl’s voice said, still sulky. “You do not teU 
me about times or deliveries or such stupid matters, and 
I wish to have nothing to do with ti^t side of the af- 
fair. Nothing whatever, do you hear me? When you want 
me to ask Him what he will be doing at eleven o’clock or 
something of the sort, tell me what I must ask and I will 
ask it.” 

“Why did he call you, then?” 

“Oh, to warn me not to phone him at the hotel. His 
wdfe, you understand, had discovered about me and our 
meetings when she was gone. They had a great quarrel 
about it. He felt great remorse.” 

“Yes, yes,” the Camel said. “But yesterday. Yesterday. 
I want to know his exact words. Did he say he had not 
decided? Or precisely what?” 

Shayne had heard this question as he brought in the 
ice cubes and handed them to the Camel. From this 
point on, he had heard the Camel’s end of the conver- 
j sation. He leaned forward, intent on the girl’s answer. 

? “He said he had decided to give it up,” she said. “It 
is finished. What happened the last trip frightened him 
severely, so no more dealings with that devil Alvarez. I 
sighed and told him this was bad news, I must consider 
how I am to live. You told me to make it clear, and so 
I made it clear. It is connected, the business wth you and 
the pleasure with me, although I think sometimes it is 
not such a great pleasure to him, after all. And it is only 
common sense. If he gives up making money, he must 
give up seeing me. I spoke to him of another American, 
who unhappily lives only in my imagination — fat, bald, 
with much money. This man Paul does not like. Nor do 
I, to speak the truth.” 

“And in the end? How did you leave it? You per- 
suaded him?” 
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“No, no. There wasn’t time. I did the best I could. 
In another hour’s time he would liave promised any- 
thing, though whether he would keep tliis promise is yet 
another matter. He is not e.xactly tlie Rock of Gibraltar, 
Paul. But I have no chance to get even a promise. The 
phone rings. Erring! His wife has retmmed. She is down- 
stairs in the lobby. I must dasli about here and tliere, 
picking up clothes, shoes. It is like a comedy on the stage, 
though I am the only one of the two of us who drinks it 
is funny. For Paul it is most extremely serious. This wife 
of his must be truly formidable. I assure you, rvith my 
dress half on, in only one shoe, widi the fearful Mrs. Sla- 
ter entering the elevator, I did not ask him if he had 
changed bis mind and would handle one more ship- 
ment for you. This would be much to expect, Luis.” 

“Ah rights I imderstand that. Still, you had a feeling 
that he would go ahead with jt as planned? This is im- 
, portant I must know exactly.” 

The reels revolved in silence for a moment. The girl’s 
voice said reluctandy, “I wish very much to have the 
commission you promise me. So of course I wish that 
Paul would not be such a great fool. Why he is so fright- 
ened, I do not see. But I must not seem to care too 
gready, or I ■will lose him. He is a complicated one, our 
PauL Before our tete-a-tete is brought to a sudden halt, 
I iiiak he is convinced at last that if he must choose, he 
v,-Zl caoose Vivieime Larousse, lately of Paris, France. 
Ee ino'.'.'j mis is possible only if he has money to srend, 
anc ne nas no rich uncle who is likely to die in ie fn- 
tui% i As I hop out the door ’•.•.■fih £-zsr nn- 

cne shoe off, one shoe on, I am siggiirg. Xcr..- 1 
have aim in my pocket, now he do ^ Umde Lms 
v.-aam ne vrill make money, he s^-fll afre £: m me. nci lo 
taaa dried up sdck of a Bm'ien I some 
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Mike.” He struck a matcli. He seemed to be having a 
hard time getting his pipe to draw. “Stay where you are. 
rU run out and steal one.” 
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He latched the door softly and disappeared. They 
were several blocks from the nightclub district; Shayne 
could see the- fitful reflections from tlie big electric signs, 
wiricli would go on blinking for another few hours. He 
heard a goombay band, perhaps playing in the Pirate’s 
Rendezvous. Begirming to feel trapped in tlie little car, 
he got out and stood waiting for Powys in the side door- 
way of the church. After a time he saw the Englishman 
coming up toward him rapidly. Seeing Shayne, Pow>s 
signaled. He turned and started back in tlie direction he 
had come. Shayne followed, keeping close to shop-fronts. 

Powys stopp^ at tlie entrance to a narrow cobbled al- 
ley. “You’d better go in through the back,” he said as 
Shayne came up to him. “I couldn’t make out what kind 
of guard tiiey have on tlie door, but^ with all those pretty 
gels in the floorshow, they must have something. I’ll 
pave the way. Another sudden attack of drunkenness 
is called for, I’m afraid. I’ll have quite a reputation be- 
fore tlie night’s over.” 

He nodded and plunged into the alley. At the next in- 
tersection he looked around the comer ivith care, and 
walked briskly across. A car went by. The instant Shayne 
heard the sound of the approaching motor he dived for 
a sliadow and pressed hard against a damp wall. He 
ivaited until the car was well out of the neighborhood 
before he continued to the comer. Powys, across tlie 
street, waved jauntily. Without waiting for Shayne, he 
turned into the continuation of the alley. Shayne crossed 
die street at a run and saw Powys going up a short flight 
of steps that led into one of the buildings, probably die 
one that held the nightclub. The goombay band was 
resting between numbers, but even ivithout the music 
dvere were muffled indicadons that die building was 
alive. 

The Englishman’s walk suddenly became lurching and 
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back of a chair. A small window that looked out on tlie 
alley was open as far as it would go, but tlie air in the 
room was heavy willi the smell of cosmetic preparations 
and stale tobacco smoke. 

Shayne lit his cigarette and made a quick survey of 
the room. One of the several dresses hanging along one 
wall had a Paris label, a sign that he was in the right 
place. He opened a small trunk and found it filled with, 
a jumble of costumes. He continued around the room, 
his deeply trenched face clearly sho%ving his distaste for 
the job. He almost missed tlie small purse on the dress- 
ing table, amid a litter of jars and tubes and crumpled 
tissues. Pie cleared a space on the table and turned it 
inside out 

Below, the drum-beat had quickened. Shayne disre- 
garded the few coins, the hairpins, lipstick and eye-tools. 
There were several tom scraps of newspaper and a 
folded letter. The drum-beat was now very fast; the 
ghrl’s niunbcr must be nearing its clima'c. He pulled the 
letter out of die soiled envelope and read it quickly. It 
was on a letterhead of the American consul, addressed to 
Mile. Vivienne Larousse at a St. Albans hotel. In stiff 
official language it listed the conditions under which 
French citizens could be assigned a quota number for 
permanent admission to the United States. Mile. La- 
roussc’s chances, the consul seemed to feel, were not 
good. 

Shayne thrust the letter back and picked up the news- 
paper clippings. The lines on his face deepened. They 
were radio schedules, like the one he had found in the 
Camel’s desk, and a light pencil-line had been drawn 
in the same way around several listings. The drummer 
in tlie main room of tlie nightclub was slapping his 
drum with mounting frenzy. He beat out a complicated 
scries of rhytlims in a final excited flurry, and there was 
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Some of her quick expreaiveness came back to her 
face. “It was not too bad. But tliis last show is difficult, 
after midnight. All tlie undrunken ones have gone 
home, and the pigs who remain — I feel that we have 
been wallowing all of us in the same sty. It will be hours 
before I can sleep.” 

“Maybe you ought to go Into some other business,” 

She gave liim an angry looL “Unhappily, I have 
never learned to operate a typewriter. I do not v/ish to 
be a clerk in a store. That is not my talent. But I bo 
gin to think I have been wrong. I am a third-rate artist 
and such I shall always be. And yet, here in this third- 
rate place, is it possible to be anything else? If I stay 
here much longer, I predict what will happen. One 
night after tliis last show, I will come up here and I will 
not have the courage to look myself in die face, w’hich hr 
necessary to change my make-up. And I will shoot my- 
self.” 

“I doubt if you’ll do that, baby,” Shayne said. “Not so 
long as half the population of the world is male. You 
may not make it in show business, but I think you’ll 
make it.” 

She gave Iiim a suspicious looL “This I hope is a com- 
pliment.” 

“Have the cops been bothering you?” 

She made a scornful sound. “I am not bothered by 
flics, of any nation. Somebody told them you and I 
danced together, so they asked me questions. They 
showed me a picture. It was bad, very fmzy, on one of 
those little police placards, I did not recognize it. And 
you? Did you sec the Camel?” 

“Ycali, I saw him,” Shayne said. “It seemed to me we 
were getting to be pretty good friends, but then we had 
an argument and now I don’t think he likes me.” 

“Then I am sorry. I do not like you either.” 
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a tiny chance, I know tliat, and I am a fool to take it. 
But I am sick of the Camel, too, if you %vish to know. 
First tell me. Is it true tliat Paul hit him with a ivrench?” 

“Somebody did. He thinks it \s'as Paul.” 

She shook her head. “It is a side of Paul I have not 
seen. Yes, I think I ^vill take this chance, like a fooL 
You have a car?” 

Shayne nodded. In a rush, as though to get it out be- 
fore she changed her mind, she said, “Go out of town 
toward the north. Drive ten, twelve kilometers. You will 
come to a crossroads, the main road across the island. 
Turn left. Now another fifteen kilometers. It is a new 
house on a mountain. Many windows. The sign at the 
turn says — '' She thought a moment. “P. Smith. Or per- 
haps another initial, I remember a single initial, then the 
name Smith.” She added, reminiscently, “The pig.” 

Shayne repeated the directions, hoping the turns 
would be easy to find in the dark She stood up and put 
a hand on his shoulder. 

“There ivill be others besides Alvarez there. Four, I 
think. Take care of yourself. It would be too bad if 
something happened to you.” 

“I agree with you,” Shayne said. “Thanks, baby. I’ll 
be careful going out.” 

Her hand slid along his upper arm. She was being 
very careless with the ivrapper. 

“Do you know,” she said, “if the virtuous Mrs. Slater 
decides to remain true to her husband, you could do 
worse than come for me.” 

Shayne grinned and shook his head. “Uh-uh. I tliink 
you’ll make some lucky man a m’ce wife, but I know too 
much about you.” 

She came even closer to him. Her lips ^vcre parted, 
and her perfume overcame the other smells in the room. 
In a low husky wlusper she said, “Forget.” 
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Shayne felt behind, him for tlie doorlmob. “You’ve 
made your point. Don’t push it I’ve got just one more 
question. Did you ever rim into a guy named Alb^ 
•VVatts?” 

Her eyes changed slightly. 

“You recognize the name?” Shayne saidj improvising 
quickly. “Good. I heard tonight that Watts was the one 
who tipped off the customs on Slater. I might be able to 
use tills with Martha. Besides being a Casanova and a 
smuggler, what if he’s a killer? I’ll be careful with it, be- 
cause it’s the sort of thing that can boomerang. If you 
don’t feel like answering, say so.” 

She shrugged. “It was nothing. Six months or so ago, 
Paul asked me to become friendly ivith this man. It was 
arranged that we meet by chance. I was charming as 
always, but he put his tail between his legs and ran. 
Paul laughed about it. He said I frightened the poor 
man.” She smiled up at Shayne. “But bow could that 
be?” 

Shayne said, “Paul didn’t bring it up again?” 

“No. The ne.xt time I heard the name, someone said he 
was killed in a quarrel of some kind. I am only inter- 
ested in living people. That is all? Then I think I must 
give you one kiss before you go.” 

She came up on her toes. Her hands slipped around 
his body, inside his coat. Her fingers were on the over- 
lapping layers of adhesive tape beneath his shirt. 

It isn’t necessary to be a private detective to have an 
accident requiring that kind of bandage. It can hapn 
pen to anybody, even to the hoodlum Shayne uns pre- 
tending to be. But for some reason that little touch was 
all the girl needed. A spark flared in her eyes. 

She said coldly, “So the Camel thinks the police have 
got you? .'Vnd I see that they have not. Does that mean 
you are a policeman yourself?” 
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. Shayne snorted. “Do I look like a cop?” 

“Yes,” she said slowly. “Little things have made me 
wonder about you, and all at once I think that is just 
what you look like, a cop,” 

She glanced at the door, then whirled and ran to die 
little window. He caught her in two strides and clap{x*d 
a hand over her mouth before she could make any noise. 
His other arm was around her waist. She struggled 
against liim, throwing herself from side to side. She had 
a dancer’s body — smooth and controlled. She tried to 
bite his hand, but he was gripping her too rightly. 

After a moment she stopped resisting. He kept his 
hand over her mouth. 

“If you’re going to start using your head this late in 
the day,” he said, “really use it. I’m a private detective. 
I faked up that flier the cops showed you. They had their 
hands on me tonight but I got away. I made them look 
a little stupid. That’s something no cop likes, I don’t 
care who he is. So I’m. in the middle.” 

She tried to speaL 

“No, listen to me,” Shayne went on. “If I let you yell 
out tlie window, do you really tliink tliere’s anybody here 
who can stop me? Don’t be stupid. All that would hap- 
pen is that the Camel would know you gave me direc- 
tions. It wouldn’t matter to him who you thought you 
were talking to. Do you understand ^vhat I’m saying?” 

After a second he felt her nod. 

“All right. I’ll let you go now, but if you make a move 
in any direction I’ll forget it’s bad manners to slug a 

He took his hand from her mouth first. Wheri she 
made no attempt to yell he released her. She whirjcd, 
pulling the wrapper together, and looked at nun de- 
fiantly, Her lipstick was badly smeared. 

“Get out of here!” she cried 
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“You mean you’ve stopped wanting to kiss me?” 

She glared at him, but in another second she smiled 
slightly. “I didn’t say that, I said to get out of here.” 

“Maybe I’d better tie you up before I go,” Shayne 
said. “Alvarez may have a phone at that place of his. I 
wouldn’t want you to tell him I’m coming.” 

She flared up again. “Try it! You will have a fight on 
your hands, iVEchael Shayne!” 

Shayne laughed. “I think I could win it, but some- 
body might come in and imtie you.” He studied her. 
“O.k., baby, get some clothes on.” 

“I hope you don’t think I’m going with you?” 

“That’s exactly what I think,” Shayne said, becoming 
completely serious. “It’s the only way you can get off the 
hook. Do it right and the Camel won’t know you helped 
me. Slater won’t be any good to you dead. If I get Iiim 
out of there in one piece, you can claim all the credit for 
it. Maybe he’ll be grateful.” 

She said suspiciously, “Who is paying you?” 

“Mrs. Slater,” Shayne answered impatiently. “It’s also 
true that because she’s an old friend of mine she isn’t 
paying me much. And there’s one thing I didn’t men- 
tion. I have a tape of a phone conversation between you 
and the Camel earlier tonight. You were a little cold- 
blooded at a couple of points there, I thought. It might 
hurt Paul’s feelings if he heard it.” 

“You wouldn’t — ” 

“It would be a dirty trick, wouldn’t it?” Shayne said. 
“It might even give him the idea that you don’t really 
love him.” 

“So,” she said after a pause. “Since you ask me so 
nicely, I will get dressed. Turn around, please.” 

“Turn around, hell,” Shayne said, “And get a knife 
between my shoulder blades?” 

She stared at him for a moment, then laughed. “In 
some ways you are rather impressive, you know?” 
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“Come on, come on,’* Shayne said. “VVe don’t h.ave i\ll 
the time in the world.’’ 

He put another cigarette in liis mouth as siie slurug5,'ed 
out of her wrapper. 



CHAPTER 11 


She chose the dress with the Paris label. It \vas simple 
and blackj and fitted her exactly. Shayne was in a posi- 
tion to know how much she was \vearing in addition 
to the dress, and he felt she was somewhat under-clothed, 
even for this warm climate. 

She stepped into her high-heeled shoes, and then 
was ready for her face. As she worked Shayne became 
more and more impatient She left the full theatrical 
make-up on her eyes, giving most of her attention to her 
mouth. 

“Better?” she asked, looking around. 

“Fine, fine,” Shayne growled. “Let’s get going.” 

He was waiting at the door. She picked up her purse, 
gave her reflection one last glance, and did something 
more to her hair. 

“I don’t know why I have decided to trust you,” she 
said, giving him an upward glance through the long 
eyelashes. 

“I do,” he said. “Because I’ve got the tape of tliat 
phone call stashed awaj^in a safe place. Any monkey 
business going downstairs and you’re dead wth Slater.” 

“Don’t threaten me, Michael,” she said, smiling. 
“And to show you we are friends — " She went to tlie 
trunk and opened it. After tumbling die costumes around 
for a moment, she came up with a battered man’s hat. 
“Put this on. I have a song I sing sometimes in a tramp 
costume — not at the Pirate’s Rendezvous, of course; 
here they care only for what goes on beneath the cos- 
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tume. It 13 too large for me ” she added umecessarily. 

It was too large for Shayne, he found after he had 
punched it into shape and put it on. She giggled. ^ 

He let her go first. She looked down the stairs and 
along the corridor. Turning, she beckoned. They met no 
one on the stairs. At the bottom, as she turned into the 
corridor, she called a gay greeting to someone, and 
Shayne pulled down the brim of the grotesque hat. He 
had his hand to his cigarette, screening the lower part of 
his face, as he passed a Negro porter leaning on a 
broom. The man looked at him curiously, and Shayne 
replaced his usual vigorous step ssdth a spiritless shuffle. 
The old woman at the door was drowsing over an Ameri- 
can movie magazine. Shayne went by with his head down, 
his hand still at his mouth. 

Vivienne was waiting in the alley. She took his arm 
possessively, hugging it to her breast. 

“Where is the car, cheri?” 

Without answering, Shayne took her along the alley 
and up the steep street to the church. The Morris was 
parked where he had left it. Cecil Powys was behind 
the wheel. 

“Alike,” he said as Shayne opened the door for the 
girl. “This is a pleasant surprise.” 

“I knew you’d appreciate it,” Shayne said. “She’s go- 
ing along to show us the way. I also want her where I 
can keep my eye on her.” 

”1 hat shouldn t be at all difficult,” the Pn or Ti^fimnn 
said cordially. 

She gave him an interested look, shooting from be- 
hind the e>'elashes as she had done rv-ith Shume, The 
redhead got in back; she stayed in front so she could cah 
the turm. Powys, sitting sideira)^ in ±3 jaa- 

seemed in no hurry to get under ^vav. 

“I enjoyed your perfonnance,” he said m me — 
“Frightfully good, really. When you. dchar 


convolutions to the drum, the thought crossed my, mind 
how jolly nice it would be to , go backstage and make 
your acquaintance. Then I thought to myself, ‘Impos- 
sible, old boy. Can’t be done. Girl like that must have 
scads of admirers. Probably a jealous husband some- 
where in the background.’ ” 

He beamed at her.' Shayne said brusquely, “His name 
is Cecil Powys, He claims to be working for a degree at 
O-xford, but don’t ask him what he’s really up to because 
he svon’t tell you. Now let’s get going,” 

“Oh, come now,” Powys said mildly, looking ^ound. 
“It’s not all that bad, I say — ^where did you get that aw- 
ful hat?-” 

“You mean you just noticed it?” 

Shayne laughed and put the hat on the seat beside 
him, Powys started the motor, ssvinging around the block 
to keep from . passing the nightclub’s front entrance. 
Soon, following, the girl’s directions, they were out of 
town tooling along the coast road at the little car’s top 
speed. Occasionally Po\vys turned his head to smile ap- 
preciatively at the g^l beside him. She was a girl who 
liked to be appreciated. She slid closer until their shoul- 
ders touched. , 

“Now to the left,” she said after a time. 

They started inland. Shayne leaned forward. 

“I keep thinking of more things I want to ask you. 
When Martha was going out of town and Paul wanted 
to make a date \vith you, didn’t he have some way of 
sending you a message so it wouldn’t mean anything to 
anybody else? Wouldn’t it be a good idea, for instance, to 
tear die radio program out of a paper and — ” 

She ssvung around, and Shayne said, “That’s right. I 
looked through your bag. I didn’t have anything else to 
occupy my time. Those were from Paul?” 

She hesitated. “I see no reason not to tell you. Yes,” 
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“You’ve been with him a lot lately. By this tune you 
probably know most of his secrets. The customs people 
t binl^ he fooled them on his last trip. Do you know how 

he did it?” . , 

Powys, his pipe clenched between' is teeth, was 

holding the steering wheel lightly, intent on the road. 
His grip seemed to tighten, and Shayne felt a sharpen- 
ing of attention. 

Vivienne said carelessly, “I do not concern myself.” 

Shayne made a rude noise. “The hell you don’t, baby. 
It wouldn’t surprise me if even Alvarez doesn’t know 
exactly how he works. But I’d be damn surprised if you 
don’t.” 

She smiled in the faint light. “But you know, all this 
trouble may bring him together with his wife again, And 
if that happens, I might want to talk to the American 
officials in person. They pay well for such information, 
I am told.” 

“Now that’s the spirit I like to see,” Powys said. 

When she looked at him to see if he was joking, he 
winked at her broadly. Shayne sat back. 

“Now you rnust go more slowly,” Vivienne said soon 
afterward, peering at the road ^ead, “It is not far 
away.” 

Powys cut his speed while the girl watched for land- 
marks. They passed several large plantations, and went 
on climbing. They left a small sleeping village behind. 
In the end, though they were all watching for the turn, 
they missed it. Powys had to stop and back. It was a 
small sign: R. Smith, with an arrow pointed up a gravel 
road. At a quiet word from the girl, Powys cut his lights. 
He waited briefly imtil his eyes came into the new focus, 
men ground fonvard slowly in second. The dark vege- 
tation on each side made the road easy to follow. 

“Not far,” the girl said. 
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Sooa Shayne made out a massive stone' wall on their 
left, about as high as a professional basketball , center 
taking a rebound. 

“I remember something,” Vivienne said suddenly. 
“Wait. When the gate opens, a bell rings at the house.” 

“Easy enough,” Povvys saul “We go over the wall, eh, 
Mike?” 

He spotted a break in the vegetation- Coming to a 
halt, he got out to try the ground. Satisfi^, he returned 
to Morris, cut the wheels sharply, and backed off the 
road as far as he could, stopping only when the reau: 
whcek began to spin. He HU^ the motor and set the 
emergency. All three then set to work breaking branches 
to conceal the litde car. 

“What do you think about our mademoiselle?” Powys 
said. “Can we count on her not to drive away and leave 
us?” 

, “Sure,” Shayne replied with a grin. “I convinced her. 

^ And just to be on the safe side, lePs take the keys.” 

“You don’t mean you are going to leave me here in the 
jtmglel” she exclaimed, “All by myself?” 

“We’ll be back.” 

“Michaell” she said pleadingly. ‘'You don’t know 
what you are saying. There are wild animals.” 

“If I worried about anybody,” Shayne said, “Fd be 
worrying about the animab.” 

. “It is nothing to joke about!” 

Powys laughed, but tlien said seriously, “No, you’re 
right. Get in the car and run up the windows. Then 
even the snakes can’t get in.” 

“Snakes!” she said in horror. “You, you — you — ” 

He held the branches aside for her. After she was in 
the car, he let them fall back in place. “All right?” 

Her voice seemed, small and far away. “But for the 
love of God, hurry.” 

“All the same,” he said in a low voice to Shayne, 
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did you come to know about it — ^and about the bum'ping- 
off conversation?" 

"Miss Lawson told me." 

"The sly old pussy cat!” He looked, I thought, 'just 
a shade disturbed. “She doesn’t like me and she doesn’t 
like Theresa,” he said presently. ‘Tou don’t , think — 
she’s got anything more up her sleeve ?" 

"What coyld'she have?" 

"Oh, I don’t know. It’s just that she strikes me as a 
malicious old devil.” He paused. "She hates Theresa...” 
he added. ' , 

"Did you know, Mr.' Arundell, that Dr. Tanios came 
dovoa to see your aunt on the Sunday before she died ?" 

"Wliat — on the Sunday that we were there?" 

"Yes. You did not <^ee him ?" 

"No. We were out for a walk in the afternoon." I 
suppose he must have come then. Funny that Aunt 
Emily didn’t mention his visit. Who told you?” 

"Miss Lawson." 

"Lawson again ? She seems to be a mine of informa- 
tion.” 

He paused and then said : 'Tou know, Tanios is' a nice 
fellow. I like him. Such a jolly, smiling chap." 

"He has an attractive personality, yes," said Poirot. 

Charles rose to his feet. 

"If I’d been him I’d have murdered the dreary Bella 
years ago f Doesn't she strike you as the tjipe of woman 
who is marked out by fate to be a victim ? You know, 

I should never be surprised if bits of her turned up in 
a trunk at Margate or somewhere!” 

'Tt is not a pretty action that you attribute there to 
her husband the good doctor,” said Poirot severely. 

"No," said Charles meditatively. "And I don’t think 
really that Tanios would hurt a fly. He’s much too 
kind-hearted.” 

"And what about you ? Would you do murder if 
it were made worth your while?" 

Charles laughed — ^a ringing, genuine laugh. 

"Thinking about a spot of blackmail, M. Poirot ? No- 
thing doing. 1 can assure 3 mu that I didn’t put” — ^he , 



stopped suddenly and then went on — ^"strj-chnine in 
Aunt Emily’s soup.” 

With a careless wave of his hand lie departed. 

"Were you trying to frighten him, Poirot?" I a.shcd. 
"If so, I don’t think you succeeded. He showed no 
guilty reactions whatsoever." 

"No ?" 

"No. He seemed quite unrufUcd." 

"Curious that pause he made," said Poirot. 

"A p.ausc ?” 

"Yes. A pause before the word ‘strychnine.’ Almost 
as though he had been about to say something else .and 
thought better of it." 

I shrugged my shoulders. 

"He was probably thinking of a good, venomous- 
sounding' poison." 

"It is possible. It is possible. But let us set off. We 
will, I think, st.ay tlic night at The George in Market 
Basing.” 

Ten minutes later saw us speeding through London, 
bound once more for the country. 

We arrived in Harchester about four o’clock .and made 
our way straight to the offices of Purvis, Purvis, Charles- 
worth and Purvis. 

Mr. Purvis was a big, solidly built man with white 
hair and a rosy complexion. He had a little die look 
of a countiy squire. His manner was courteous but 
reserved. 

He read the letter we had brought and then looked 
at us across the top of his desk. It was a slirewd look 
and a somewhat searching one. 

"I know you by name, of course, M. Poirot," he said 
politely. "Miss Arundcll and her brother have, I gather, 
engaged your services in this matter, but exactly in what- 
capacity you propose to be of use to them I am at a loss . 
to imagine." 

"Shall we say, Mr. Purvis, a fuller investigation of all 
the circumstances r" 

The la\\ycr said drily ; "bliss Arundell and her 
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brother have already had my opinion as to the legal 
position. The circumstances were perfectly clear and 
admit of no misrepresentation.” 

"Perfectly, perfectly," said Poirot quickly. "But you 
will not, I am sure, object to just repeating them so that 
I can envisage the situation clearly." 

The lawyer bowed his head. 

"I am at your service.” 

Poirot began : ' _ ^ • • 

"Miss Arundell wrote to you giving you instructions 
on the seventeenth of April, I believe?” 

Mr., Purvis consulted some papers on the table before 
him. 

"Yes, that is correct.” 

"Can you tell me what she said?” 

"She asked me to draw up a will. There were to be 
legacies to two servants and to three or four charities. 
The rest of her estate was to pass to Wilhelmina Lawson 
absolutely.” 

“You will pardon me, Mr. Purvis, but you were sur- 
prised?” 

"I will admit that — ^yes, I was surprised.” 

"Miss Arundell had made a will previously?" 

"Yes, she had made a will five years ago.” 

"That will, after certain small legacies, left her pro- 
perty to her nephew and nieces?" 

“The bulk of her estate was to be divided equally, 
between the children of her brother Thomas and the 
daughter of Arabella Biggs, her sister." 

"What has happened to that will?” 

"At Miss Arundell’s request I brought it with me when 
I visited her at Littlegreen House on April 21st." 

"I should be much obliged to you, Mr. Purvis, if 
you would give me a full description of everything that 
occurred on that occasion." 

The lawyer paused for a minute or two. Then he 
said, very precisely : ■ 

'1 arrived at Littlegreen House at three o’clock in the 
afternoon. One of my clerks accompanied me. Miss 
Arundell received me in the drawing-room." 
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"How did she look to your” \ r , r 

"She seemed to me in good health in spite of the fact 
that she was walking with a stick. T hat, I understand, 
was on account of a fall she had recently. Her general 
healtli, as I say, seemed gor^d. She struck me as slightly, 
nervous and over-excited in manner. 

"Was Miss LavTJon witli her?" 

"She was with her when I arrived. But she left ns 
immediately." 

"And then?" 

"Miss Arundell asked me if I had done what she had 
asked me to do, and if I had brought tlie new will with 
me for her to sign. 

"I said I had done so. I — er — " He hesitated for 
a minute or two, then went on stiffly ; "I may as well 
say that, as far as it n-as proper for me to do so, I remons- 
trated with Miss Arundell. I pointed out to her that 
this new will might be regarded as grossly unfair to her 
family who were, after all, her own flesh and blood." 

"And her answer?" 

"She asked me if the money was or was not her own 
to do with as she liked. I replied that certainly that was 
the case. ‘Very well then/ she said. I reminded her 
that she had IcnoOTi tliis Miss Lawson a very short time, 
and I asked her if she w'as quite sure that the injustice 
she was doing to her o^vn family was legitimate. Her 
reply w.as, ‘My dear friend, I laiow perfectly what I am 
doing.’ " 

"Her manner was c.xcited, you say.” 

"I think I can definitely say that it was, but understand 
me, M. Poirot, she was in full possession of her faculties. 
She was in every sense of the word fully competent to 
manage her oum affairs. Though my sympathies are 
entirely with bliss Arundell’s family, I should be obliged 
to maintain that in any court of law." 

''T’hat is quite understood. Proceed. I pray of you.” 

"Miss Arundell read through her existing will. Then 
she stretched out her hand for the one I had had dranm 
say that I would have preferred to submit 
a draft first, but she had impressed upon me that the will 
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must be brought her ready to sign. That presented no 
difficulties as its provisions were so simple. She read 
it through, nodded her head, and said she would , sign 
it straightaway. I felt it my duty to enter one last pro- 
test. She heard me out quite patiently, but said that her 
mind was quite made up. I called in my clerk , and he 
and the gardener acted as witnesses to her signature. 
The sen^ants, of course, were ineligible owing to the 
fact that they were beneficiaries under the will.” 

. "And afterwards, did she entrust the will to you for 
safe-keeping ?” 

"No, she placed it in a drawer of her desk, tvliich 
drawer she locked.” 

"What was done with the original will ? Did she des- ' 
troy it?” 

"No, she locked it away with the other.” 

"After her death, where was the will found ?" 

"In that same drawer. As executor I had her keys 
and went tlvrough her papers and business documents.” 

"Were both wills in the drawer ?’’ 

"Yes, exactly as she had placed them there.” 

"Did you question her at all as to the motive for this 
rather surprising action?” 

"I did. But I got no satisfactory answer. She merely - 
assured me that ‘she knew what she was doing.’ ” 

“Nevertheless you were surprised at the proceeding?” 

"Very surprised. Miss Arundell, I should say, had 
always shown herself to have a strong sense of family 
feeling." 

Poirot was silent a minute, then he asked : 

"You did not, I suppose, have any conversation wath 
Miss Lawson on the subject?” 

"Certainly not. Such a proceeding would have been 
highly improper." . , 

Mr. Purvis looked scandalized at the mere suggestion. 

"Did Miss Arundell say anything to indicate that Miss 
. Lawson knew that a will was being dra-wn in her favour ?" 

"On the contrary. I asked her if Miss Lawson was 
aware of what was being done, and Miss Arundell 
snapped out that she knew nothing about it. 
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"It v.'as advisa 1 )lc, I thought, that Miss Lawson should 
not be aware of what had happened. I endeavoured 
to hint as much and Miss Arundell seemed quite of my 
opinion," 

"Just why did you stress that point, hir. Purvis ?’’ 

The old gentleman relumed his glance with dignity. 

"Such things, in my opinion, arc best undiscussed. 
Also it might have led to future disappointment," 

"Ah !" Poirot drew a long breath, "I ta):e it that yon 
thought it probable that Miss Arundell might change her 
mind in the near future?" 

The law3’cr bowed his head. 

"That is so, I fancied that Miss Arundell had had 
some violent altercation with her family. I thought 
it probable that when she cooled down she would repent 
of her ra.sh decision." 

“In which ease she would have done — what?" 

"She would have given me instructions to prepare 
a new' will." 

"She might have tahen the simpler course of merely 
dc.slro5'ing the will lately made, in w'hich ease the older 
will would have been good ?" 

"That is a somewhat debatable point. All earlier 
wills, j'ou understand, had been definitely revoked by 
the tcst.slor," 

"But Miss Arundell would not have had the legal 
knowledge to appreciate that point. She may have 
thought that by destroying the later w’ill, the earlier 
one would stand." 

"It is quite possible." 

"Actually, if .she died intestate, her money w'ould pass 
to her family?” 

"Yes. One half to Mrs, Tanios, one half divisible 
between Charles and Theresa Arundell. But the fact 
remains, however, that she did not change her mindl 
She died with her decision unchanged." 

"But that," .<^aid Poirot, "is where I come in.” 

'I'lic lawyer looked at him inquiringly, 

Poirot leaned forward. 

"Supposing,” he said, "that Miss Arundell, on her 



deathbed, wished to destroy that .will Supposing tliat 
she believed that she had. destroyed it — but that, in 
reality, she only destroyed the first will.” 

Mr. Purws shook his head. 

"No, both wills were intact." 

"Then supposing she destroyed a dummy will— under 
the impression that she . was destroying the genuine: docu- 
ment.' She was very ill, remember; it would.be easy' 
to deceive her.” 

"You would have to bring evidence to that effect,” 
said the lawi'er sharply. 

"Oh, undoubtedly — ^undoubtedly....” 

"Is there — ^may I ask — ^is there any reason to believe 
something of the, kind happened?” 

Poirot drew back a little. 

"I should not like to commit myself at this stage — ’’ 

"Naturally, naturally,” said Mr. Purvis, agreeing with 
a phrase that was familiar to him. 

^'But I may say, strictly in confidence, that there are 
some curious features about this business!” 

"Really? You don’t say so?" 

Mr, Purvis rubbed his hands together with a kind 
of pleasurable anticipation. 

"What I wanted from you and what I have got," con- 
tinued Poirot, "is your opinion that Miss Arimdell would, 
sooner or later, have changed her mind and relented 
towards her family." 

"That is only my personal opinion, of course,” the 
lawyer pointed out. 

"My dear sir, I quite understand. You do not, I 
believe, act for Miss Lawson?” 

"I advised Miss Lawson to consult an independent 
solicitor," said Mr. Purvis. 

His tone was wooden. 

_■ Poirot shook hands tvith him, thanking him for his 
kindness and the information he had given us. 


CHAPTER XX 

Second Visit to Littlcgrccn House 

On our %vay from Harchester to Market Basing, a 
matter of some ten miles, we discussed tlie situation. 

"Have you any grounds at all, Poirot, for that suggest- 
ion you threw out ?” 

"You mean that Miss Arundell may have believed 
that that particular -will was destroyed ? No, mon ami — 
frankly, no. But it was incumbent upon me — ^j^ou 
must perceive that — to make some sort of suggestion! 
Mr. Purvis is a shrewd man. Unless I threw out some 
hint of the kind I did, he would ask liimsclf what I could 
be doing in this affair." 

“Do you know what you remind me of, Poirot?" 

"No, 7non ami" 

"Of a juggler juggling with a lot of different-coloured 
balls 1 They are all in the air at once.” 

"The different-coloured balls are the different lies 
I tell— eh ?” 

"That’s about the size of it." 

"And some day, you think, there will come the grand 
crash ?" 

"You can’t keep it up for ever," I pointed out. 

"That is true. There will come the grand moment 
when I catch the balls one by one, make my bow, and 
walk off the stage." 

"To the sound of thunderous applause from the 
audience." 

Poirot looked at me rather suspiciously, 

"That well may be, yes." 

"We didn’t learn vciy^ much from Mr. Purvis,” I re- 
marked, edging away, from the danger-point, 

||No, except that it confirmed our general ideas.” 

"And it confirmed Miss' Lawson’s statement that she 
Imcw nothing about the will until after tlie old ladv’s 
death." ^ 



"Me, I do not see tliat it confirmed anytlaing of the 
sort.” 

'Turvis advised Miss Arundell ;i;iot to tell her, and. 
Miss Arundell replied tliat she had no intention of doing 
-so.” 1 . 

“Yes, that is all very nice and clear. But there 
are keyholes, my friend, and keys that unlock locked 
drawers.” 

"Do you really thinlc that Miss Lawson would eaves- 
drop and poke and pry aroimd ?” I asked, rather shocked. 

Poirot smiled, 

"Miss Lawson — she is not an old school tie, mon cher. 
We know that she overheard one conversation which she 
was not supposed to have heard — refer to the one in 
which Charles and his aunt discussed the question of 
bumping off miserly relatives.” 

I admitted the truth of that. 

"So you see, Hastings, she may easily have overheard 
some of the conversation between Mr. Purvis and Miss 
Arundell. He has a good, resonant voice, 

“As for poking and prying,” w-ent on Poirot, "more 
people do it than you w’ould suppose. Timid and easily 
frightened people such as Miss Lawson often acquire, 
a number of mildly dishonourable habits which are a 
great solace and recreation to them." 

“Really, Poirot!” I protested. 

He nodded his head a good many times, 

“But j'^es, it is ^o, it is so." 

We arrived at The George and took a couple of rooms. 
Then' we strolled off in the direction of Littlegreen House. 

When we rang the bell, Bob immediately answered 
the challenge. Dashing across the hall, barking furiously, 
he flung himself against the front door. 

“I’ll have your liver and your lights!" he snarled. 
'Tll tear you limb from limb! I’ll teach you to try and 
get into this house! Just wait until I get my teeth into 
you.” 

A soothing murmur added itself to the clamour. 

"Now then, boy. Now then, there’s a good doggie. 
Come in here." 


Bob, dmggcd by the collar, v,-as immured in the 
morning-room much against his v/ill. 

"Ahvays spoiling a fellow's sport," he grumbled. "First 
chance I’ve had of giving any one a really good fright 
for ever so long. Just aching to get my teeth into a 
trouser leg. You be careful of yourself without me to 
protect you." 

The door of the morning-room v,-as shut on him, and 
Ellen drew back bolts and bars and opened the front 
door. 

"Oh. it’s you, sir,” she exclaimed. 

She drew the door right back. A lookof highly plea- 
surable excitement spread over her face. 

"Come in, sir, if 3'ou please, sir." 

\Yc entered the hall. From beneath the door on the 
left, loud snuffling sounds proceeded, interspersed with 
growls. Bob was endeavouring to "place" us cor 
rectly, 

"You can let him out,^' I suggested. 

"I will, sir. He’s quite all right, reallj', but he makes 
such a noise and rushes at people so it frightens tliem. 
He’s a splendid watchdog though.” 

She opened the moming-roora door, and Bob shot 
through like a suddenly projected cannon-ball. 

"Who is it? Where are they? Oh, there you are. 
Dear me, don’t I seem to remember — ” Sniff — sniff — 
sniff — prolonged snort, "Of course! We have metl” 

"Hullo, old man," I said. ‘‘How goes it?" 

Bob wagged his tail perfunctorily. 

"Niccl}', thank j'ou. Let me just see — ” He resumed 
his researches. "Been talking to a spaniel lately, I smell. 
Foolish dogs, I think. What’s this? A cat? That 
is interesting. Wish we had her there. We’d have a 
rare sport. H’m — not a bad bull-terrier." 

Having correctly diagnosed a visit I had lately paid 
to some doggy friends, he transferred his attentions to ' 
Poirot, inhaled a noseful of benzine and walked away 
rcproachfulh'. 

"Bob," I called. 

He threw me a look over his shoulder. 


"The house is all shut up. I hope you’ll excuse— 
Ellen hurried into the moming-room and began to 
unfasten the shutters.- , 

"Excellent, this is excellent," said Poirot, following 
her in and sitting dowTi. As I was about to join him, 
Bob _reappeared from some mysterious region, ball- in 
mouth. He dashed up the stairs and sprawled himself 
oh the top step, his ball between his paws. His tail 
wagged slowly. 

. "Come on,” he said. "Come on. Let’s have a gantie.” 

My interest in detection momentarily eclipsed, we 
played for some minutes, then with a feeling of guilt 
I hurried into the moming-room. 

Poirot and Ellen seemed to be well away on the sub- 
ject of illness and medicines. 

"Some little white pills, sir, that’s all she used to take. 
Two or three after every meal. That was Dr. Grainger’s 
orders. Oh, yes, she was very good about it. Tiny 
little things they were. And then there was some stuff 
Miss Lawson swore by. Capsules, they were. Dr. Lough- 
barrow’s Liver Capsules. You can see advertisements 
of them on all the hoardings.” 

"She took those too 

"Yes. Miss Lawson got her them to begin with, and 
she thought they did her good." 

“Did Dr. Grainger know?" 

"Oh, sir, he didn’t mind. ‘You take ’em if you think 
they do you good,’ he’d say to her. And she said, .‘Well, 
you may laugh, but they do do me good. A lot better 
'than any oiyour physic.’ And Dr. Grainger, he laughed, 
and said faith was wortli all the drugs ever invented.” 

"She didn’t take anything else?" 

"No. Miss Bella’s husband, the foreign doctor, he 
went out and got her a bottle of something, but although 
she thanked him very politely she poured it away and 
. that I know for a fact ! iVnd I think she was right. You 
don’t know where you are with these foreign things." 

"Mrs. Tanios saw her j)ouring it away, didn’t she ?” 
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"Yes, and I’m afraid she 'v''.*.? r::rrr 
poor lady. I’m sorry, too, for r.o -r - '' 
meant on the doctor’s part.” 

"No doubt. No doubt. I surp.'sr ri" 
that were left in the house were trrr™ 
Anindcll died?" 

Ellen looked a little surprised r: dhr 

"Oh, yes, sir. The nurse thrrTr rwry 
I./a\vson got rid of all the old let in dbr 
in the bathroom." 

"Is tliat where die — er — ^Dr. Lc-rrrdrr: 
Capsules were kepti 


_ ‘No, they were kept in the ccrrrr-rrprc:^ rr 
. dining-room so as to be handy frr rr.hrg a:: 
as directed." 




'What nurse attended Miss Anmdeil: 
me lier name and address:' 

Ellen could supply that at err: cad d_ 

Poirot continued to ask ccesccc id‘~ 
dell’s last illness. 

Ellen gave details with relish, crscdhcr the sfehres:- 
.thc pain, the onset of jaundice, and the nnal dcUnnra. 
I don’t loiow whether Poirot sot anr sathfactfon out of 
the catalogue. He listened panentiy enough and occa* 
sionally interpolated some perthient lifde question, 
usuall)' about Miss Lawson and the amount of time she 
spent in the sick-room. He was also exceedingly inter- 
ested in die diet admimstered to the ill woman, com- 
paring It widi that admimstered to some dead reJativo 
(iion-c,\istcnt) of his own. 

Seeing that diey were cnjop'ng themselves so much, 

I stole out m ^e hall spin. Bob had gone to sleep on 
the landing, Ins ball Ijing under bis chin. 

_ 1 whistled to lum and he sprang up, alert at once. Th'^' 
time, however, doubtless out of offended dknitv h 
M>ro.™ed hsiness ,f dkpa,ch;.,c S4;;, ^ 
scural times catching it back at the iV 

Disappointed, aren’t you? Well -/'/ 

ict you have it this time.". ' ^ 


m ‘uut. . 

'Hicn I nc.\t went bade to the 






was talking about Dr. Tanios’s surprise visit on the Sun- 
day before the old lady’s death. 

“Yes, sir, Mr. Charles and Miss Theresa were out for 
a walk. Dr. Tanios wasn’t expected, I know. The 
mistress was lying do^vn and she was very surprised, 
when I told her who it was. ‘Dr. Tanios?’ she said. 
Ts Mrs. Tanios with him ?’ I told her no, the gentleman 
had come alone. So she said to tell him she’d be down' ' 
in a minute." 

"Did he stay long?” . _ 

"Not above an hour, sir. He didn’t look too pleased 
when he went away." 

"Have you any idea of the — er — ^purpose of his visit?" 

"I couldn’t say, I’m sure, sir." 

"You did not happen to hear an5d:hing?” 

■ Ellen’s face flushed suddenly. 

"No, I did not, sir! I’ve never been one to listen at 
doors, no matter what some people will do — and people 
who ought to know better!" 

"Oh, but you misunderstand me." Poirot %vas eager, 
apologetic. “It just occurred to me that perhaps you 
\ might have brought in tea while the gentleman was there 
and if so, you could hardly have helped hearing .what 
. he and your mistress were talking about." 

Ellen was mollified. 

,'Tm sorry, sir, I misunderstood you. No, Dr. Tanios 
didn’t stay for tea." 

Poirot looked up at her and twinkled a little. ' . 

"And if I want to know what he came down for~well, 
it is possible that Miss Lawson might be in a position 
to know? Is that it?” 

"Well, if she doesn’t know, sir, nobody does," said 
Ellen with a sniff. 

"Let me see.” Poirot frowned as though trying, to 
remember. "Miss Lawson’s bedroom — was it next 
to Miss Axundell’s?” ' ^ 

"No, sir. Miss Lawson’s room is right at the top of 
the staircase. I can show you, sir." 

‘ . Poirot accepted the offer. As he went up the stairs 
he kept close to the wall side, and just as he reached the 
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top uttered an exclamation and stooped to his trouscr- 
kg. 

"Ah — I have just caught a thread — ah, yes, there is 
a nail here in the sliirting-board." 

"Yes, there is, sir. I think it must have worked loose 
or something. I’ve caught my dress on it once or twice." 

"Has. it been like that long?” 

"Well, some time. I’m afraid, sir. I noticed it first 
v.-hcn the mistress was laid up — after her accident, that 
was, sir — I tried to pull it out but I couldn’t." 

"It has had a thread round it some time, I think.” 

"Thai’s right, sir, tlierc was a little loop of thread, 
I remember. I can’t think what for. I'm sure." 

But there was no suspicion in Ellen’s voice. To her 
it was just one of the things that occur in houses and 
which one docs not bother to explain! 

Poirot had stepped into the room at the top of the stairs. 
It was of moderate size. There were two windows 
directly facing us. There was a dressing-table across 
one corner and between the windows was a wardrobe 
with a long mirror. The bed was to the right behind 
the door facing the windows. On tlie left-hand w'all 
of the room was a big mahogany chest of drawers and 
a marble-topped washstand. 

Poirot looked round the room thoughtfully and then 
came out again on the landing. He went along the pas- 
sage, passing two other bedrooms, and then came to the 
large bed-chamber which had belonged to Emily Arundell. 

"Tlic nurse had the little room next door,” Ellen 
explained. 

Poirot nodded thoughtfully. 

As we descended the stairs, he asked if he might walk 
rotind the garden. 

"Oh, yes, sir, certainly. It looks lovely just now.” 

"The gardener is still employed?” 

"Angus? Oh, yes, Angus is still here. Miss Law’son 
wants cvciything kept nice because she thinks it will sell 
better tiiat way." 

"1 think she is wise. To let a place run to seed is hot 
the good policy." 



' The garden was very peaceful and beautiful. The wide 
borders were full of lupins and delphiniums and great 
scarlet poppies. The peonies were in bud. Wandering 
along, we came presently to a potting-shed where, a 
-big, rugged old man • u-as busy. He saluted, us res- 
pectfully and Poirot engaged him in conversation. 

A .mention that -we had seen Mr. Charles that, day 
thawed the old man ^d he became quite_ garrulous. 

“Always a one, he was! I’ve knowm him come out 
here with half; a. gooseberry pie and the cook hunting 
high and low for it! And he’d go back with such an 
innocent face that dumed if they wouldn’t say it must 
have been the cat, though I’ve never l^no^vn a cat eat a 
gooseberry pie! Oh, he’s a one, Mr. Charles is!”' 

“He was dp-wn here in April, wasn’t he?” 

"Yes, down here two week-ends. Just before the missus 
died, it was." 

“Did you see much of him?” 

“A good bit, I did. There wasn’t much for a young 
gentleman to do down here, and that’s a fact. Used 
to stroll up to The George and have one. And then 
■' , he’d potter round here, asking me questions about one 
; thing and another.”, 

"About flowers?" 

"Yes — flowers — and weeds too.” The old man chuckled. 
. "\Veeds?" 

Poirot’s voice held a sudden, tentative note. He 
turned his head and looked searchiagly along the shelves. 
His eye stopped at a tin. 

“Perhaps he wanted to know how you got rid of them ?" 

"He did that!" 

“I suppose this is the stuff you use.” 

Poirot turned the tin gently round and read the label. 
. "That’s it,” said Angus. "Very handy stuff it is.” 

"Dangerous stuff?” 

_ “Not if you use it right. It’s arsenic, of course. Had.a 
bit of a joke about that, Mr. Charles and I did. Said 
, . as how when he.^had a wife and didn’t like her, he’d come 
to me and get a little of that stuff to put her amy with! 
Maybe, I sez, she'll be the one that wants to do av/aj 
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with you\ Ah, that made him laugh proper, that didl 
It was a good one, that!" 

We laughed as in duty bound, Poirot prised up the 
lid of the tin. 

"Nearly empt}'," he murmured. 

The old man had a look. 

• "A 3 ^ there’s more gone than T thought. No idea I’d 
used that much. I’ll be having to order some more.” 

"Yes," said Poirot, smiling. “I’m afraid there’s hardly 
enough for j'ou to spare me some for viy wife!" 

We all had another good laugh over this witticism. 

"You’re not married, I take it, mister?” 

"No.” 

"Ah 1 It’s always them as isn’t that can afford to joke 
about it. Those that isn’t married don’t know what 
trouble is!” 

"I gather that your wife — ?” Poirot paused deli- 
cately. 

"She’s alive all right — very much so.” 

Angus seemed a little depressed about it. 

Complimenting him on his garden, we bade him fare- 
well. 


CH/\PTER XXI 

The Chemist. The Nurse. The Doctor 

The tin of weed-killer had started a new train of thought 
in my mind. It was the first definite suspicious circum- 
stance that I had encountered. Charles’s interest in 
it, the old gardener’s obvious surprise at finding the tin 
almost empty — it all seemed to point in tlie right direc- 
tion. 

Poirot was, .as usual when I am excited, very non- 
committal. 

"Even if some of the week-killer has been taken, there 
is as yet no evidence that Charles was the person to take 
it, Hastings.” 


"But he talked so much to the gardener about it!” 

"Not a very wise procedure if he was going to help 
himself to some.” 

Then he went on : 

"What is the first, and simplest poison to come into 
your mind if you were asked to name one quickly ?" 

"Arsenic, I suppose.” 

“Yes. You rmderstand, then, that very marked pause 
before the ■ word .‘strj'chnme’ when Charles was talking 
to us to-day." 

"You mean — ?" _ . 

"That he tos about to say ‘arsenic in the soup,’ and 
stopped himself.” 

"Ah!” I said, “and why did he stop himself?” 

"Exactly. Why? I may say, Hastings, that it was 
to find the answer to that particular ‘whyj?’ which made 
me go out into the garden in search of any likely source 
of weed-killer.” 

"And you found. it!” - . 

"And I found it." 

I shook my head. 

"It begins to look rather bad for young Charles. - You 
had a good talk with Ellen over the old lady’s illness. 
Did her symptoms resemble those of arsenic poisoning?” 

.Poirot rubbed his nose, 

"It is difiBcult to say. There was abdominal pain — 
sickness.” 

^ "Of course^ — that’s it!” 

"H’m, I am not so sure.” • 

"What poison did it resemble?" 

"Eh bien, my friend, it. resembled not so much poison 
as disease of the liver and death from that cause!” 

"Oh, Poirot,” I cried. "It.cow’t be natural death! 
It’s got to be murder!" 

"Oh, Id Id, we seem to have changed places, j’ou and I." 

He ^med abruptly into a chemist’s shop. After a 
long discussion of Poirot’s particular internal .troubles, 
he purchased a small box of indigestion lozenges. Then, 
when his purchase was unapped up and he was about 
to leave the shop, his attention was taken by an attract- 
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ivciy WTappcd package of Dr. Loughbarrow’s Liver Cap- 
sules. 

"Yes, sir, a very good preparation." The chemist 
•was a middle-aged man of a chatty disposition. "You’ll 
finf^ them very efficacious.” 

"Miss Arundcll used to take them, I remember. Miss 
Emily Arundcll.” 

"Indeed she did, sir. Miss Arundcll of Littlegrcen 
House. A fine old lady, one of the old school. I used 
to serve her.” 

"Did she take many patent medicines ?” 

"Not really, sir. Not so many as some elderly ladies I 
could name. Miss Lawson, now, her companion, the 
one that’s come into all the money — ” 

Poirot nodded. 

"She ^\'as a one for this, that, and tlie other. Pills, 
lozenges, dyspepsia tablets, digestive mixtures, blood 
mixtures. Really enjoyed herself among the bottles.” 
He smiled ruefully. "I wish there were more like her. 
People nowadays don’t take to medicines as they used to. 
Still, we sell a lot of toilet preparations to make up for 
it.” 

"Did Miss Arundcll take these Liver Capsules regular- 
ly?" 

"Yes, she’d been taking tliem for three months, I think, 
before she died." 

"A relative of hers, a Dr. Tanios, came in to have a 
mixture made up one day, didn’t he?” 

"Yes, of course, the Greek gentleman that married 
Miss Anindcll’s niece. Yes, a very interesting mixture 
it was. One I’ve not previously become acquainted ■mth.” 

The man spoke as of a rare botanical trophy. 

"It makes a change, sir, when you get something new. 
Very interesting combination of drugs, I remhxber. 

Of course, the gentleman is a doctor. Yeij rdcs ne 
''■as— a pleasant way with him." 

^|Did his wife do any shopping here?” 

Did she now ? I don’t recall. Oh, rcs. cne iz 
for a sleeping-draught— chloral it rras, I rzzizzzbzr. 

A double quantity tlie prescription mts for. I:’s 


a little difficult for us' with hypnotic drugs. see, 

most doctors don’t prescribe much at a time." 

“■Whose prescription was if?" i 

"Her husband’s, I think. Oh, of course, it was quite 
all right — but, you know, we have to be careful nowadays. 
Perhaps you don’t know the fact, but if a doctor makes 
a mistake in a prescription and we make it up in all good 
faith and anything goes wrong it’s we who have to take 
the blame — not the doctor.” 

"That seems very unfair!” 

"It’s worr3'ing, I’ll admit. Ah, well, I can’t complain. 
No trouble has come viy way — touching wood." 

He rapped the counter sharply with his Imuckles. 
Poirot decided to buy a package of Dr. Loughbarrow’s 
Liver Capsules. 

"Thank you, sir. Which size — 25, 50, 100 ?" 

"I. suppose the larger ones are better value — ^but still — " , 
"Have the 50, sir. That’s the size Miss Arundell 
had. Eight and six," 

Poirot agreed, paid over eight and six and received 
, the parcel. 

Then we left the shop. 

"So Mrs. Tanios bought a sleeping-draught," I ex-, 
claimed as we got out into the street. "An overdose of 
that would kill any one, wouldn’t it?" 

"With the greatest of ease.” 

' "Do you think old Miss Arundell — ” 

I was remembering Miss Lawson’s words, "I dare say 
she'd mtrder some me if he told her to !” 

Poirot shook his head. 

"Chloral is a narcotic and a hypnotic. Used to 
alleviate pain and as a sleeping-draught. It can also 
. become a habit." 

"Do you think Mrs. Tanios had acquired the habit?” 

. Poirot shook his head perplexedly. 

"No, I hardly thinli so. But it is curious. I can think 
of one explanation. But that would mean — " 

He broke off and looked at his watch. 

. "Come, let us see if we can find this Nurse Carruthers 
who was with Miss Arundell in her last illness." 
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Nurse Carruthers proved to' he a 
imddle-aged woman. m'K, 

Pdirot now appared in yet another n'jlc and with o/,e 
more fictitious relative. This time he had an mo/ 1 r 
for whom he was anxious to find a eympatUlh hry-.uh'A 
nurse. ' 

“You compreheiid— I am going to speak U, you aii'iU' 
frankiw.. My mother, she is difficult. V/e hare 'had 
some^ excellent nurses, young women, fuUv oomv;f/rn/ 
but the very fact that they are young ha'/hcon agah'.a'; 
diem. Mt mother dislikes young women, '.'.e 
them, she is rude and fractious, she fighm aeai,'.'/ 
open wii— ^ews and modern hygjcnc. ir m V'^rv y ^ 
cult.” He sighed mournfully/ " 

“I sn-iw,” said Nurse Carruthers aympadse^'eah',, 
"It'S very trying sometimes. One has to use a let of . 
It’s nc use upsetting a patient. Better to give in to tsem 
as far as ym can. And once they fee! you’re not /rvir.r-' 
to force thinss on them, they very often relax and 'd-// 

• T— - • ^ SI ^ 

in lire lamrs. 



Nurse Carruthers, conscious of her own comfortable 
plumpness, preened herself slightly. «• » 

"Of course,” she said, "one shouldn t be too thm. 
"Poor girl,” continued Poirot. “I am sor^ for . her. 
Entre nous’’ he leaned forward confidentially, "her 
aunt’s will was a great blow." ^ 

“I suppose it must have been," said Nurse Carruthers. 
"I know it caused a good deal of talk.” 

"I cannot imagine what induced Miss Anmdell to 
disinherit all her family. It seems an e.vtraordinary 

procedure.” . j r 

"Most extraordinary. I agree with you. And, ot 
course, people say there must have been something behind 

"Did you ever get any idea of the reason} Did old 
• Miss Arundell say anjlhirig ?” 

"No. Not to me — that is.” 

"But to somebody dse?” 

"Well, I rather fancy she mentioned something to Miss 
Lawson because I heard Miss Lawson say, ‘Yes, dear, 
but you see it’s at the lawyer’s.* And Miss Arundell 
said, ‘I’m sure it’s in the drawer downstairs.’ And Miss 


Lawson said, ‘No, you sent it to Mr. Purvis. Don’t 
you remember?’ And then my patient had an attack 
of nausea again and Miss Lawson went away while I 
saw to her, but I’ve often wondered if it was the will 
they tvere talking about." 

"It certainly seems probable." 

Nurse Carruthers went on : 

"If so, I expect Miss Arundell was worried and per- 
haps wnnted to alter it— but there, she was so ill, poor, 
dear, after that — ^that she was past thinking of anything." 

"Did Miss Latvson take part in the nursing at all?” 
asked Poirot. 


"Oh, dear no, she was no manner of good 1 Too fussy, 
you Imow. She only irritated my patient." 

Did you, then, do all the nursing yourself?- Xl’est 
formidable pa.” 

"The maid— what was her name — Ellen, helped me. 
Ellen tvas very good. She was used to illness and used 


to looking after the old lady. We managed ■ pretty well 
between us. As a matter of fact, Dr. Grainger wp 
ing in a night nurse on the Friday, but Miss Anmdell 
died before the night nurse arrived.” . 

"Perhaps Miss Lawson helped to prepare some of the 

invalid’s food?” _ , 

"No, she didn’t do anj^hing at all. There wasn t 
really anything to prepare. I had the Valentine and the 
brandy — and the Brand’s and glucose and all that. All 
Miss Lawson did was to go about the house ciying and 
getting in every one’s way.” 

The nurse’s tone held distinct acrimony. 

"I can see,” said Poirot, smiling, "Aat j'ou have not 
a very high opinion of Miss Lawson’s usefulness.” 

“Companions are usually a poor lot, in my opinion. 
They’re not trained, you see, in any way. Just amateurs. 
And usually they’re women who wouldn’t be any good 
at anything else.” 

“Do you think Miss Lawson was very attached to Miss 
Arundell ?” 

"She seemed to be. Very upset and took on terribly 
when the old lady died. More than the relatives did, in 
my opinion,” Nurse Carruthers finished with a sniff. 

"Perhaps, then,” said Poirot, nodding his head sagely, 
"Miss Arundell knew what she was doing when she left 
her money as she did.” 

“She was a very shrewd old lady," said the nurse. 
"There wasn’t much she didn’t take in and know about, 
I must say I” 

"Did she mention the dog. Bob, at all?” 

"It’s funny you should say that! She talked about 
him a lot— when she was delirious. Somethmg about 
his ball and a fall she’d had. A nice dog, Bob was — I’m 
v^ fond of dogs. Poor fellow, he was very miserable 
when she died. Wonderful, aren’t they ? Quite human.” 

And on the note of the humanity of dogs, we 
parted. & > 'v- 

we 'had 

He sounded slightly discouraged. 


We had a bad dinner at The George— Poirot groaning 
a good deal, especially over the soup. 

“And it is so easy, Hastings, to make good soup. Le 
pot aufeu — ” ■ - 

I avoided a disquisition on cookery with some diffi- 
culty. 

After dinner we had a surprise. 

We were sitting in the “lounge" which we had to our- 
selves. There had' been one other man at dinner— a 
commercial traveller by his appearance — ^but he • had 
gone out. , I was just idly turning over the pages of .an 
antiquated Stock-Breeder's Gazette or some such periolii- 
cal w’hen I suddenly heard Poirot’s name being mentioned. 
The voice in question was somewhere outside. '• 
"Where is he? In here? Right — I can find hirn." 
The door \vas flung violently open, and Dr. Grainger, 
his face rather red, his eyebrows working irritably,, 
strode. into the room. He paused to close the door arid 
then advanced upon us in no uncertain fashion'. 

"Oh, here you arel Now then, M. Hercule Poirot,, 
what the devil do you mean by coming round to see 
me and telling me a pack of lies ?" 

“One of the juggler’s balls ?” I murmured maliciously, 

. Poirot said in his oiliest voice : 

"My dear doctor, you must allow me to explain-r-" 

, "Allow you ? Allow you ? Damn it, I’ll force you 
to explain! You’re a detective, that’s what you are! A 
nosing, prying detective 1 Coming round to me and ‘ 
feeding me up with a pack of lies about writing old Gen- 
eral Arundell’s biography! More fool me to be taken 
in by such a damn fool story." 

•"■\%o told you of my identity?" asked Poirot. 

"Who told me? Miss Peabody told me. She saw 
through you all right!” 

"Miss Peabody — ^yes.” Poirot sounded reflective. "I 
rather thou ght-r-” 

Dr, Grainger cut in angrily. 

, ''Now then, sir, I’m waiting for your explanation I” 
"Certainly. My explanation is very simple. Attemp- 
ted murder,” 

iSo • . . ■ 



"What? What’s that?" 

Poirot said quietly : , , j 

"Miss Arundell had a fall, did she not? A fall douTi 
the stairs shortly before her death?" , , 

"Yes, what of it ? She slipped on that damned dog s 

ball.” 

Poirot shook his head. 

“No, Doctor, she did not. A thread was fastened across 
the top of the stairs so as to trip her up.” 

Dr. Grainger stared. 

"Then why didn’t she tell me so?" he demanded. 
"Never said a word to me about it.” 

"That is perhaps imderstandable — if it were a member 
of her own family who placed that thread there !” 

"H’m — see.” Grainger cast a sharp glance at Poirot, 
then threw liimself into a chair. "Well ?” he said. “How 
did you come to be mixed up in this affair ?" 

"Miss Arundell wrote to me, stressing the utmost 
secrecy. Unfortunately the letter was delaj^ed.” 

Poirot proceeded to give certain carefully edited details 
and explained the finding of the nail driven into the 
skirting-board. 

The doctor listened with a grave face. His anger 
had abated. 

"You can comprehend my position was a difficult one,” 
Poirot finished, "I was employed, you see, by a dead 
woman. But I coimted the obligation none the less strong 
for that.” _ 

pr. Grainger’s brows were drawn together in thought. 

"And you’ve no idea who it was stretched that thread 
across the head of the stairs ?” he asked. 

“I have no evidence as to who it was. I will not say 
I have - no idea.” 


"It’s a nasty story," said Grainger, his face grim. 
"Yes. You can understand, can you not, that to begin 
with I ws uncertain whether there had or had not been 
a sequel ?” 

"Eh? What’s that?” 


"To all intents and 
natural death, but could 


purposes Miss Arundell died a 
one be sure of that ? There had 



been one attempt on ber ILfe. How could I be sure that 
tliere had not been a second ? And this a successful one 1” 

Grainger nodded thoughtfully. 

“I suppose you are jj/re, Dr. Grainger — please do not 
get angry — ^that Miss Arundell’s death %uas a natural, 
one? 1 have come across certain evidence to-day — " ■ 

He detailed the conversation he had had with oH 
Angus, Charles Axundell’s interest in the weed-killer, 
and finally the old man’s surprise at the emptiness of 
the tin. 

Grainger listened whh keen attention. When Poirot 
had finished he said quietly : 

"I see your point. Many a case of arsenical poisoning 
has been diagnosed as acute gastric enteritis and a.cer- • 
tificate given — especially when there are no suspicious - 
contributing circumstances. In any case, arsenical poi- 
soning presents certain difficulties — it has so many diffe- 
rent forms. It may be acute, subacute, nervous or chro- 
nic. There may be vomitmg and abdominal pain— -these 
symptoms may be entirely absent — the person may fall 
suddenly to the ground and expire shortly afterwards — 
there may be narcotism and paralysis. The symptoms . 
vary widely." 

Poirot said : ■ ■ 

"Eh bien, taking the facts into account, what is your 
opinion?" 

Dr. Grainger tvas silent for a minute or two. Then . 
he said slowly : - , 

"Taking everything into account, and without any 
bias whatever, I am of the opinion that no form of arseni- , 
cal poisoning could account for the symptoms in 'Miss . 
Arundell’s case. She died, I am quite convinced, of 
yellow atrophy of the liver. I have, as you knorv, attended * ! 
her for many years, and she has suffered preriously from 
attacks similar to that which caused her death. That , 
is my considered opinion, M. Poirot." 

And there, perforce, the matter had to rest. 

It seemed rather an anticlimax when, somewhat apo- 
logetically, Poirot produced the package of Liver Cap- 
sules he had bought at the chemist’s. 



“Miss Anindell took these, I believe?” he said. “I 
suppose they could not be injurious in any way ?” 

^That stuff? No harm in it. Aloes — ^odophyllm — 
all quite mild and harmless,” said Grainger. “She liked 
trying the stuff. I didn’t mind.” 

He got up. 

"You dispensed certain medicines for her yourself?” 
asked Poirot. 

"Yes — a mild liver pill to be taken after food.” His 
eyes twinkled. "She could have taken a boxful without- 
hurting herself. I’m not given to poisoning my patients, 
M. Poirot.” 

Then, with a smile, he shook hands with us both and 
departed. 

Poirot undid the package he had purchased at the 
chemist’s. The medicament consisted of transparent 
capsules, three-quarters full of a dark brown powder. 

'^'They look like a seasick remedy I once took,” I 
remarked. 

Poirot opened a capsule, examined its contents and 
tasted it gingerly with his tongue. He made a grimace. 

“Well,” I said, throwing myself back in my chair and 
yayoiing. “Everything seems harmless enough. Dr. 
Loughbarrow’s specialties, and Dr. Grainger’s pills! 
And Dr. Grainger seems definitely to negative the arsenic 
theory. Are you convinced at last, my stubborn Poirot ?” 

"It is true that I am pig-headed — that is your expres- 
sion, I think? Yes, definitely I have the head of the 
pig,” said my friend meditatively. 

"Then, in spite of having the chemist, the nurse and 
the doctor against you, you still think that Miss Arrmdell 
was murdered ?” 

Poirot said quietly : "That is what I believe. No — 
more than believe. I am mre of, it, Hastings.” 

^ "There’s one way of proving it, I suppose,” I said slowly. 
"Exhumation.” 

Poirot nodded. 

"Is that the next step ?” 

"My friend, I have to -go carefully.” 

"Why?” ^ 



"Because,” bis voice dropped, "I am afraid of a second 
tragedy." 

You mean — ? 

"i am afraid, Hastings, I am afraid. Let us leave it 
at that.” 


CHAPTER XXII ' , 

Tlie Woman on the Stairs 

On the following morning a note arrived by hand 
It was in a rather weak, uncertain handwriting slanting 
very much uphill. 

Dear M. Poirot, 

I hear from Ellen that you were at Littlegreen House 
yesterday. I shall be much obliged if you could call 
and see me sometime to-day. 

Yourstruly, 

WiLHELMINA DawSON. 


"So she's down here,” I remarked. 

■'Tes.” \ . 

"Why has she come, I wonder?” 

Poirot smiled. "I do not suppose there is any sinis- 
ter reason. After all, the house belongs to her.” 

"Yes, that’s true, of course. You know, Poirot, that’s 
the worst of this game of ours. Every single little thing 
that any one does is open to the most sinister construc- 
tions." 

“It is true that I myself have enjoined upon you the . 
, motto, ‘suspect every one.’ " 

"Are you still in that state yourself?” 

"No— for me it has boiled down to this, I suspect 
one particular person." 

"Which one?" , 

■ “Since, at the moment, it is only suspicion and tlicre 
is no definite proof, I think I must leave you to draw your 



own deductions, Hastings. And do not neglect the psy- 
chology— that is important. The character of the mur- 

(jgj. ^implying as it does a certain temperament in the 

murderer— that is an essential clue to the crime.” 

“I can’t consider the character of the murderer if I 
don’t know who the murderer is !” 

“No, no, you have not paid attention to what I have 
just said. If you reflect sufficiently on the character— 
the necessary character of the murder — then you will 
realize who the murderer is!” 

"Do you really know, Poirot?” I asked curiously. 

“I cannot say I know because I have no proofs. That 
is why I cannot say more at the present. But I am quite 
sure— yes, my friend, in my own mind I am very 
sure." 

"Well," I said, laughing, "mind he doesn’t get you[ 
That would be a tragedy !” 

Poirot started a little,. He did not take the matter as a 
joke. Instead he murmured : "You are right. I must 
be careful — extremely careful.” 

"You ought to wear a coat of chain mail,” I said chaff- 
ingly. "And employ a taster in case of poison! In 
fact, you ought to have a regular band of gunmen to pro- 
tect you!” 

"Merci, Hastings, I shall rely on my wits.” 

He then wrote a- note to Miss Lawson saying that he 
would call at Littlegreen House at eleven o’clock. 

After that we breakfasted and then strolled out into 
the Square. It was about a quarter past ten and a hot 
sleepy morning. 

I was looking into the window of the antique shop at 
a very nice set of Hepplewhite chairs when I received 
a highly painful lunge in the ribs, and a sharp, penetra- 
tmg voice said : “Hil” 


• c round indignantly to find myself face to face 
with Miss Peabody. In her hand (the instrument of 

^ ~ ^ powerful umbrella 

With a spiked point. 

completely callous to .the severe paia she 
had inflicted, she obser^^ed in a satisfied voice ; ■ 



"Ha! Thouglit it was you. Don’t often make a mis- - 
take.” 

I said rather coldly : 

“Er-good-morning. Can I do anything for you?” 

"You can tel! me how that friend of yours is getting on • 
with his hook— Life of General Arundel!?" 

"He hasn’t actually started to uTite it yet,” I said. 

Miss Peabody indulged in a little silent but apparently - 
satisfying laughter. She shook like a jelly. Recovering 
from that attack, she remarked : 

"No, I don’t suppose he will be starting to write it.” 

I said, smiling : 

"So you saw through our little fiction?” 

"What d’you take me for — a fool ?” asked Miss Peabody. 

"I saw soon enough what your downy friend was after! 
Wanted me to talk ! Well, I didn't mind. I like talking. 
Hard to get any one to listen nowadays. Quite enjoyed ’ 
myself that afternoon.” 

She cocked a shrewd eye at me. - 

"What’s it all about, eh? What’s it all about?" 

I was hesitating what exactly to reply when Poirot 
joined us. He bowed with empreswnejit to Miss Pea- 
body. 

“Good-morning, mademoiselle. Enchanted to encoun- 
ter you." 

"Good-morning,” said Miss Peabody. "What are yoii ’ 
this morning, Parotti or Poirot — eh ?" 

"It was very clever of you to pierce my disguise so 
rapidly,” said Poirot, smiling. 

"Wasn’t much disguise to pierce ! . Not many like you 
about, are there ? Don’t know if that’s a good thing .or 
■ a bad one. Difficult to say.” 

"I prefer, mademoiselle, to be unique." 

"You’ve got your wish, I should say," said Miss Peabody 
drily. "Now then, Mr. Poirot, I gave you all the gossip 
you wanted the other day. Now it’s my turn to ask 
■questions. What’s it all about? Eh? What’s it all 
about ?” 

"Are you not asking a question to which you already 
know the answer?” 
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"I wonder.” She shot a sharp glance at him. "Some- 
thing fishy about that will? Or is it something else? 
Going to dig Emily up? Is that it?” 

Poirot did not answer. 

Miss Peabody nodded her head slowly and thought- 
fully as though she had received a reply. 

“Often wondered," she said, inconsequently, “what it 
would feel like.... Readin’ the papers, you know — ^won- 
dered if any one would ever be dug up in Market Basing. 
...Didn’t think it would be Emily Arundell....” 

She gave him a sudden, piercing look. 

"She wouldn’t have liked it, you know. I suppose 
you’ve thought of that — ^hey?” 

“Yes, I have thought of it.” 

"I suppose you would do — you’re not a fool! Don’t 
think you’re particularly officious either.” 

Poirot bowed. "Thank you, mademoiselle.” 

"And that’s more than most people would say — look- 
ing at your moustache. Why d’you have a moustache 
like that? D’you like it?” 

I turned away convulsed with laughter. 

"In England the cult of the moustache is lament- 
ably neglected,” said Poirot. His hand surreptitiously 
caressed the hirsute adornment. 

"Oh,. I seel Funny,” said Miss Peabody. “Knew a 
woman once who had a goitre and was proud of it! 
Wouldn’t believe that, but it’s true ! Well, what I say is, 
it’s lucky when you’re pleased with what the Lord has 
given you. It’s usually the other way about." 

She shook her head and sighed. 

"Never thought there would be a murder in this out- 
of-the-world spot.” Again she shot a sudden, piercing 
look at Poirot. "Which of ’em did it?” 

"Am I to shout that .to you here in the street ?” 

"Probably means you don’t know. Or do you ? Oh, 
well — bad blood. I’d like to know whether that Varley 
woman poisoned her husband or not. Makes a differ- 
ence." 

"You believe in heredity?” 

Miss Peabody said suddenly ; 



"I’d rather it was Tanios. An ontsider! But wishes 
ain’t horses, worse luck. Well, I’ll be getting along. 
I can see you’re not goin’ to tell me anytliing.... Who 
are you actin’ for, by the way?’’ 

Poirot said gravely : 

"I am acting for the dead, mademoiselle.” ’ • \ 

I am sorry to say that Miss Peabody received ' this 
remark with a sudden shriek of laughter. Quickly sub- 
duing her mirth she said : 

“Excuse me. It sounded like Isabel Tripp — ^that’s 
all! What an awful woman ! Julia’s worse, I think. So 
painfully girlish. Never did like mutton dressed lamb- 
fashion. Well, good-bye. Seen Dr. Grainger at all ?” 

"Mademoiselle, I have the bone to pick with you. You 
betrayed my secret." 

Miss Peabody indulged in her peculiar throaty chuckle. 

"Men are simple! He’d sv.^!low'ed that preposterous 
tissue of lies you told him. Wasn’t he mad when Ttold 
himl Went away snorting with rage! He’s looking 
for you.” 

"He found me last night." 

"Oh! I wish I’d been there.” 

"I wish you had, mademoiselle,” said Poirot gallantly. 

Miss Peabody laughed and prepared to waddle away. 
She addressed me over her shoulder. 

"Good-bye, young man. Don’t you go buying those 
chairs. They’re a fake.” 

She moved off, chuckling. 

"That,” said Poirot, "is a very clever old woman,” 

"Even although she did not admire your moustaches ?” 

"Taste is one thing,” said Poirot coldly. "Brains are 
another.” 

We passed into the shop and spent a pleasant menty 
minutes looldng round. We emerged unscathed in poc- 
ket and proceeded in the direction of Littlegreen House. 

Ellen, rather redder in the face than usual, admitted us 
and showed us into the drarving-room. Presently foot- 
steps were heard descending the stairs and Miss Lawson, 
came in. She seemed somewhat out of breath arid flus- 
tered. Her hair was pinned up in a silk handkerchief. 
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‘I hope you’ll excuse ray coralug in like this, M. Poi: 
rot. I’ve been 'going through, some jocked-up cup- 
boards— so many things— old people are inclined to ho^d 
a little I’m afraid—dew Miss Arundell was no exception 
—and one gets so much dust m one’s /jaiV— astonislmg, 
you know, the things people collect— if you can believe 
me, two dozen needlebooks — ^actually, two dozen. 

“You mean that Miss Arundell had bought two dozen 

needlebooks?” ' ; , • 

“Yes, and put them away and forgot about them—, 
and, of course, now the needles are all rusty— such a 
pity. She used to give them to the maids as Christmas 
presents.” 

“She was very forgetful — yes?" 

"Oh, very. Especially in the way of putting .things 
away.' Like, a dog with a bone,' you know. That’s 
what we used to call it between us. ‘Now don’t go and 
dog and bone it,’ I used to say to her.” 

She laughed and then producing a small handkerchief 
from her pocket suddenly began to sniff. 

"Oh, dear,” she said tearfully. “It seems so dread- 
ful of me to be laughing here.” 

"You have too much sensibility,” said Poirot. "You 
feel things too much.” 

"That’s what my mother always used to say to ms, 
M. Poirot. ‘You take things to heart too much, Alina,’ 
she used to say. It’s a great drawback, AL Poirot, to be 
so sensitive. Especially when one has one’s iivxn^ to 
get." 

'Ah, yes, indeed, but that is ah a thine- of the nsrt. 
You are now your own mistress. You can snjer 
—travel— you. have absolutelv no wc^'s c-' 

‘I suppose that’s true,” sid’ AEss -V-"- 

nilly. ; — - 

"Assuredly it is true. Now cz 2-2^ i 

forgetfulness I see how it wns tT-y % — . S22I22. 

reached me for so long a tini-e.’’ *' ^ 

He explained die arctnrrtan:?-- - 

letter. A red spot showed in f -- 

said : 





„ "Ellen should have told me\ To send that letter off 
to you without a word was great impertinence! 'She 
should have consulted me first. Great impertinence, 
I call it ! Not one word did I hear about the whole thing. ; 

Disgraceful!" _ 

"Oh, my dear lady, I am sure it was done m all good 

faith." _ 

“Well, I think it was very pccubar myself I , Very 
peculiar ! Servants really do the oddest things. Ellen 
should have remembered that I am the mistress of the 
house now." 

She drew herself up importantly. 

"Ellen was very devoted to her mistress, was she not?” 
said Poirot. 

"Yes, I dare say, but that makes no difference. I 
should have been toldV' 

"The important thing is — that I received the letter,” 


said Poirot. 

"Oh, I agree that it’s no good making a fuss after things 
have happened, but all the same I think Ellen ought to 
be told that she mustn’t take it upon herself to do things 
without asking first!" 

She stopped, a red spot on each cheekbone. 

Poirot tvas silent for a minute, then he said-: 

"You wanted to see me to-day ? In what way can I 
be of service to you ?" 

Miss Lawson’s annoyance subsided as promptly as, 
it had arisen. She began to be flustered and incoherent 
again. 

"Well, really — ^you see, I just wondered... Well, to tell 
tlie truth, M. Poirot, I arrived dotm here yesterday and, 
of course, Ellen told me you had been here, and I just 
wondered — well, as you hadn’t mentioned to me that you 
were coming— Well, it seemed rather odd—^nd I couldn’t 
see — " 

"You could not see what I was doing down here?” 
Poirot finished for her. 

"I — well — no, that’s e.vactly it. I couldn’t.” ' 

She looked at him, flushing but inquiring. 

“I must make a little confession to you," said Poirot 
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"I have permitted you to remain under a misapprehension, 

I am afraid. You assumed that the letter I received 
from Miss Arundell concerned itself with the question 
of a small surri of money abstracted by — in all possibi- 
lity — Mr. Charles Arundell.” 

Miss Lawson nodded. 

"But that, you see, was not the case.... In fact, the 
first I heard of the stolen money was from you.... Miss 
Arundell wrote to me on the subject of her accident." 

"Her accident?” 

"Yes, she had a fall downstairs, I understand.” 

"Oh, quite — quite — ” Miss Lawson looked bewildered. ' 
She stared vacantly at Poirot. She went on. "But — ^I’m 
sorry — I’m sure it’s very stupid of me — but why should 
she write to you ? I understand — in fact, I think you said 
so — that you are a detective. You’re not a — a doctor 
too ? Or a faith healer, perhaps ?” 

"No, I '■arrf not a doctor — nor a faith healer. But, 
like the doctor, I concern myself sometimes with so-called 
accidental deaths." 

"With accidental deaths?” 

"With so-called accidental deaths, I said. It is true 
that Miss Arundell did not die — but she riiight have 
died!" 

"Oh, dear me, yes, the doctor said so, but I don’t mider- 
stand — " 

Miss Lawson sounded still bewildered. 

"The cause of the accident was supposed to be the ball 
of the little Bob, was it not?” 

"Yes, yes, that was it. It was Bob’s ball." 

"Oh, no, it was not Bob’s ball.’’ 

"But, excuse me, Mr. Poirot, I saw it there myself — 
as we all ran down.” 

"You saw it — jres, perhaps. But it was not the came of 
the accident. The cause of the accident, Miss Lazoson, zcas 
a dark-coloured thread stretched about a foot above the 
top of the stairs r 

"But — but a dog couldn’t — ” 

"Exactly,” said Poirot quickly. "A dog could not do 
that — ^he is not sufficiently intelligent — or, if you like. 



he is not sufficiently evil... A human Being put that 
tluread in position....” 

Miss LaATCon’s face had gone deadly white. ' She . 
raised' a shaking hand to her face. 

"Oh, Mr. Poirot— I can’t believe it~}'ou don’t mean— 
but that is awful — areally awful. You mean it was done 
on purpose}” 

"Yes, it was done on purpose." 

"But that’s dreadful. It’s almost like — ^like killing' 
a person.” . . 

“If it had succeeded it would have been killing a person!. 
In other words — it would have been murder!’ 

Miss LaAvson gave a little shrill cry. 

Poirot went on in the same grave tone. 

■ "A nail was driven into the skirting-board so that the . 
thread could be attached. That nail was varnished so. 
as not to show. Tell me, do you ever remember, a smell • 
of varnish that you could not account for ?" , . V 

Miss Lawson gave a cry. 

“Oh, how extraordinary! To think of that! Why, 
of course ! And to think I never thought — never drearhed . 
— ^but then, how could I ? And yet it did seem odd to , 
me at the time.” . ' 

Poirot leant forward. 

"So — ^)'ou can help us, mademoiselle. Once again 
you can help us. C’est ipatani !” 

"To think tliat was it! Oh, well, it all fits in." 

"Tell me, I pray of you. You smelt varnish— yes?” 

"Yes. Of course, I didn’t Icnow w'hat it Avas; I 
thought — dear me — is it paint— no, it’s more like floor . 
stain, and then, of course, I thought I must have . 
imagined it.” 

“When was this?” 

"Noav let me see — when was it?” . , 

"Was it during that Easter AA-eek-end when the house 
Avas full of guests ?” 

"Yes, that aaus the time— but I’m trA'ing to recall just 
which day it was.... Noav, let me sec, 'it wasn’t Sunday. . 
No, and it wasn’t on Tuesday — that was the night Dr. ,, 
Donaldson came to dinner. And on the Wednesday 
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nrhe tap that aroused .you miuld be the tap of th 
hammer on the nail," mused Poirot. 

"Yes, I suppose it vfould. But oh, hi. Poirot, ho'^ 
dreadful — how truiy dreadful. I’ve ahvap felt Theres 
was,' perhaps, a • little ttdld, but to do a tiling like that— 

""you are sure- it was Theresa?" 

"Oh, deaf me, yes.” _ , ■ - 

( "It couldn’t have been Mrs. Tanios or one of the maids 
for instance?” , , . 

“Oh, no, it was Theresa.” 

Miss Lawson shook her head and murmured to her 
self, "Oh, dear, oh, dear,” several times. 

Poirot was staring at her in a way 1 found it hard t( 
tmderstand. - 

“Permit me," he said saiddenly, "to ma'kc an experi' 
ment Let us go upstairs and endeavour to reconstruci 
this little scene.” 

“Reconstruct? Oh, really — don’t know — I meat 
I don’t quite see — " 

"I will show you," said Poirot, cutting in upon these 
doubts in an authoritative manner. . . 

Somewhat flustered, Miss Lawson led the way upstairs. 

"I hope the room’s tidy — so much to do — ^what with 
one thing and another — ” She tailed off incoherently. 

The room was indeed somewhat heavily littered widi 
miscellaneous articles, obviously Uie result of Mi^ , Law- 
son’s turning out of cupboards. With her usual . incohe- 
rence Miss I.n\vson managed to indicate her omi position 
and Poirot uns able to verify for himself the fact that a 
portion of the staircase was reflected in the wall-mirror. 

"And now, mademoiselle,” he suggested, "if you will 
be so good as to go out and reproduce the actions that 
you saw," 

Miss Lawson, still murmuring, "Oh, dear — " bustled 
out to fulfil her part Poirot acted tlie part of observer. 

The performance concluded, he went out on the 
landing and asked which electric light had . been jeft 
switched on. ; 

"This one — this one along here. Just outside Miss 
Arundeli's door.” 
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Poirot reached up, detached the buTb and examined it. 

“A' forty-svatt .lamp, I see. Not very powerful. ^ 

"No, it was just so that the passage shouldn t be quite 

dark." • , • 

Poirot retraced his stepsl to the top of the stairs, _ 

"You will pardon me, mademoiselle, but with the hght 
being fairly dim and the way that shadow falls it is hardly 
possible that you can have seen very clearly. Can .jrOU 
be positive it vras Miss Theresa Arundell and not ^ 
an indeterminate female figure in a. dressing-gown?' 

Misa Ijawson 'was indignant. 

"No, indeed, M. Poirot 1 Fm perfedh Eure! I know’ 
llieresa well enough, I should hope! C5h, it was her all 
right. Her’ dark dressing-gown and that big shining 
brooch, she wears with the initials — saw that plainly.” 

"So that tliere is no possible doubt. You saw the ini- 
tials?" 

"Yes, T. A I . know the brooch. Theresa often 
wore it Oh, yes, I could swear to its being Theresa — 
and I will swear to it if necessary!” ■ ^ 

There was a firmness and decision in those last two 
sentences that was quite at variimee with her usual manner. 

Poirot looked at her. Again there was something 
in his glance. It was aloof, appraising — ^and had also a 
queer appearance of finality about it 

"You would swear to that, yes ?" he said. 

If ^if — it’s necessaly^ But I suppose it — ^wifl it 
be necessary?” , 

i^ain Poirot turned that appraising glance upon her. 

^ That will depend on the result of the exhumation,” 
he said. 

"hx-exhumation ?” 

^ ^ ^'^straining hand. In her excitement 

. Miss Lawson veiy nearly went headlong down the stairs. 

? possibly be a question of exhumation," he- 


unpleasant! But I mean, 

Probably they will." ' 


"I’m quite sure tlicy vron’t hear of such a thing!” . 
"Ah, but if it is an order from the Home Office,” 
"But, M, Poirot— w/iyf I mean it’s nor as though— 
not as though — " ’ 

"Not as though what?" 

"Not as tliough there were anything— 

'Tou think not?” 

"No, of course not Why, there couldn’t be I I mean 
the doctor and the nurse and everything — ” 

"Do not upset yourself,” said Poirot calmly and sooth» 

“giy- 

“Oh, but I can’t help it! Poor dear Miss Arundell! 
IPs not e%'en as though Theresa had been here in the 
house when she died." 

"No, she left on the Monday before she was taken ill, 
did she not?" 

"Quite early in the morning. So you see, sdie can’t- 
have had anything to do with it!" 

"Let us hope not," said Poirot 
"Oh, dear." Miss Lawson clasped her hands together.- 
‘I’ve never known anything so dreadful as all this i Rtraliy, 

I don’t know whether I’m on my head or my heels," 
Poirot glanced at his watch. 

"We must depart We are returning to London. 
And 3 'ou, madenioisellc, you are remaining down h^ 
some little time ?” 

"No — no.... I have really no settled plans. Actually 
I’m going back mj-seif to-day.... I only came down just 
for a- night to — to settle things a little." 

"I see. Well, good-bj'c, mademoiselle, and forgive 
.me- if I have upset you at all." 

"Oh, M. Poirot Upset me? I feel quite z7/I Oh, 
dear — oh, • dear. It’s such a vneked world! Such a 
dreadfully wicked world." 

Poirot cut short her lamentations by taking her hand 
firmly in his. 

"Quite so. And you are still ready to swear that you 
pato Theresa Arundell kneeling on the stairs oa the tsioht of 
Easter Bank Holiday V’ ° 

"Oh, yea, I can swear to that.” 



"And you can also swear that you saw a halo of light 
round Miss Afundell’s head during the s&anceV 

Miss Lawson’s mouth fell open. 

"Oh, M. Poirot, don’t — don’t joke about these things.’’ 

"I am not jokirig. I am perfectly serious." • 

Miss Lawson said with dignity : 

"It wasn’t exactly a halo. It was more like the begin- 
ning of a manifestation. A ribbon of some luminous 
material. I think it was begiiming to form into a face." 

"Extremely interesting. Au tevoir, mademoiselle, and 
please keep all this to yourself.” 

"Oh, of course — of course. I shouldn’t dream of 
doing anything else...." 

The last we saw of Miss Lawson was her rather sheep- 
like face gazing after us from the front-door step. 


• CHAPTER XXIII 
Dr. Tanios Calls on Us 

No sooner had we left the house than Poirot’s manner 
changed. His face was grim and set. 

“Di^echons nous, Hastings,” he said. "We must get 
back to London as soon as possible.” 

"I’m willing.” I quickened my pace to suit his. I 
stole a look at his grave face. 

"Who do you suspect, Poirot?" I asked. "I wish 
you’d tell me. Do you believe it was Theresa Arundell 
on the stairs or not?” 

Poirot did not reply to my question. Instead he asked 
a question of his own. 

"Did it strike you— reflect before you answer — did 
it strike you that there was something lorojtg with that 
statement, of Miss Lawson’s ?" 

"How do you mean — ^wrong with it ?" 

^If I knew that I should not be . asking youl” 

"Yes, but wrong in what way?" 

'That is just it. I cannot be precise. But as she 


was talking I had, somehow, a feeling of unreality... as 
though there was something — some small point - that 
was wrong— that was;, yes, that .was the feeling— some- 
thing that was hnpossibU..." 

"She seemed q^uite positive it was Theresa 1" 

■■'Tes, yes." , ' ' , . • . . 

,"But after all, the light couldn’t have been very good.- 
I don’t see how she can be quite so sure.” 

"No, , no, . Hastings, you are not helping me. Ip was 
some small point — something connected with— yes, I 
am sure of it — with the bedroom.” 

"With the bedroom ?" I repeated, trying to recall the 
details of the room. “No,” I said at last. "I can’t. help, 
you.” 

Poirot shook his head vcxedly. 

"Why did you bring up that spiritualistic business 
again?" I asked. 

"Because it is important.” 

"What is important ? Miss Latvson’s luminous 'ribbon 
development’?" 

"You remember the Misses Tripp’s description of the 
seance ?" 

"I know they saw a halo round the old lady’s head." I' 
laughed in spite of myself. "/ shouldn’t think she -was- 
a saint by all accounts! Miss Lawson seems to have 
been terrified by her. _ I felt quite sorry for the poor 
woman when she described how she lay awake, worried 
to death because she might get into trouble over ordering 
too small a sirloin of beef." , ' 

"Yes,, it was an interesting touch that.” 

'-'What are we going to do when we get to London ?” 
,I asked as rve turned into The George and Poirot asked 
for the 'bill. 

. "We must go and see Theresa Arundcll irnmediatcly." 

"And find out the truth ? But won’t she deny the whole 
thing ahyw.ay?" 

“Mon cher, it is not a criminal offence to kneel upon a 
.flight of .stairs!'. She may have been picking *up a pin to 
bring her , luck — something of that sortl" 

"And the siriell of varnish?” 


We could say no more Just then, as the waiter arrived 
with the bill. 

On the way to London we talked very little. 1 am not 
fond of talking and driving, and Poirot was so busy protect- 
ing his moustaches with his muffler from the disastrous 
effects of wind and dust that speech was quite beyond him. 
We arrived at the fiat at about twenty to two. 
.George, Poirot’s immaculate and extremely English 
manservant, opened the door. 

“A Dr. Tanios is waiting to see you, sir. He has been 
here for half an hour." 

"Dr. Tanios ? Where is he ?” 

,“In the sitting-room, sir. A lady also called to see 
you, sir. She seemed very distressed to find you were 
absent from home. It was before I received your tele- 
phone message, sir, so I could not tell her when you would 
be returning to London." 

"Describe this lady.” 

"She was about five-foot-seven, sir, with dark hair and 
light blue eyes. She was wearing a grey coat and skirt 
and a hat worn very much to the back of the head 
instead of over the right eye.” 

"Mrs. Tanios,” I ejaculated in a low voice. 

. "She seemed in a condition of great nervous excite- 
ment, sir. Said it was of the utmost importance she should 
find you quickly.” 

“Whal time was this ?” 

"About half-past ten, sir." 

. shook his head as he passed on towards the 

sitting-room. 

That is the second time I have missed hearing what 
Mrs. Tanios has to say. What would you say, Hastines ? 
Is there a fate in it?” * 

. "Third time lucky,” I said consolingly. 

Poirot shook his head doubtfully. 

"Will there’ be a third time? I wonder. Come, let 
us hear what the husband has to say." 

Tanios ntos sitting in an armchair reading one 
gree^tTus! Psychology. He sprang up and 



"You must forgive tWs intrusion. I hope you douH 
mind my forcing my way in and waiting for you like' this." 
. “ Du tout, du tout. Pray sit down. Permit me to offer 
you a . glass of sherry." 

"Thank you. As a matter of fact, I have ah excuse. 
M. Poirot, I am worried, terribly worried about my wife." 
. "About your wife? I'm very sorry. What’s ^ the 
matter ?" • 

Tanios said ; 'You have seen her perhaps, lately?" 
It seemed quite a natural question, but the quick. look 
that accompanied it was not so natural. 

■ Poirot replied in the most matter-of-fact manner. 
"No, not since I saw her at the hotel with you yester- 
' day." 

“Ah — ^I thought perhaps she might have called upon 
you." Poirot was busy pouring out three glasses of 
sherry. 

He said in a slightly abstracted voice : 

"No. Was there any — reason for her calling on me?” 
"No, no." Dr. Tanios accepted his sherry. "Thank 
you. Thank you very much. No, there was no exact 
reason, but, to be frank, I am very much concerned about 

■ my wife’s state of health." 

• "Ah, she is not strong ?" 

"Her bodily health," said Tanios slowly, "is good. 
I wish I could say the same for her mind." 

"I fear, M. Poirot, that she is on the verge of a complete 
nervous breakdowm." 

"My dear Dr. Tanios, I am extremely sorry to hear 

■ this.” _ _ ' ^ ^ ■ 

'"This condition has been growing ' for some time.' 
During the last two months her manner towards me has 
completely changed. She is nervous, easily startled, 
and she has the oddest fancies — actually they are more 
than fancies — ^they are delusions 1" ' 

■■"Really?” / 

' Yes. She is suffering from what is commonly knoum 
as persecution mania — a fairly well-known condition." 
Pohot made a sympathetic noise with his tongue. 


"You can understand my anxiety!" 

"Naturally. Naturally. But what I do not quite 
understand is why you have come to me. How can I 
help you ?” 

Dr. Tanios seemed a little embarrassed. 

“It occurred to me that my wife might have — or may 
yet — come to you with somie extraordinary tale. She 
may conceivably say that she is in danger from ine— 
something of that kind." 

"But why should she come to tne?" 

Dr. Tanios smiled — it was a charming smile — genial 
yet wistful. 

"You arc a celebrated detective, M. Poirot. I saw — 1 
could see at once — that my wife was very impressed at 
meeting you yesterday. The mere fact of meeting a 
detective would make a powerful impression on her in 
her present state. It seems to me highly probable that 
she might seek you out and — and — well, conhde in you. 
That is the way these nervous affections go I There is 
a tendency to turn against those nearest and dearest to 
you." 

"Very distressing." 

"Yes, indeed. I am very fond of my wife." There 
was a rich tenderness in his voice. "I always feel it was 
so brave of her to marry me— a man of another race — to 
come out to a far country — to leave all her own friends 
and surroundings. For the last few days I have been 
really distraughL.- I can see only one thing for it,..." 

"Yes ?" 

'Terfcct rest and quiet — and suitable psychological 
treatment. There is a splendid home I know of run by 
a first-class man. I want to taiie her down there — it 
is in Norfolk-— straight away. Perfect rest and isolation 
from outside influence — that is what is needed. 1 feel 
convinced that once she has been there a month or two 
under Bkilied treatment there will be a change for the 
better." 

‘1 see," aaid Poirot. 

He uttered the words in a matter-of-fact manner without 
«Jiy clue to the feelings that prompted hin^ , , 



Tamos again shot a quick glance at him. 

'That is why, if she should come to you, I should be ' 
, obliged if you will let me know at once.” ■ , 

V "But certainly. I will telephone you. You arc- at 
the Durham Hotel still ?” • . , , . 

'Yes. I am going back there now.” 

"And your wife is not there ?” 

"She went out directly after brcalcfast.” 

"Without telling you where she was going?” 

"Witliout saying a word. That is most unlike her.” 

"And tlie children?” 

■•"She took tliem with her.” 

"I see." ; . 

Tanios got up- 

"Thank you so much, M. Poirot. I.need hardly say 
that if she does tell you any high-flown stories of intimi- 
dation and persecution, pay no attention to theni. It 
is, unfortunately, a part of her malady.” 

"Most distressing,” said Poirot wth sympathy. 

Tt is indeed- Although one knows, medically speak- 
ing, that it is part of a recognized mental disease, yet one ■ 
cannot help being hurt whep a person very near and dear 
to you turns against you and all their affection changes to 
■dislike." 

"You have my deepest sympathy,” said Poirot as he 
shook hands with his guest. 

- ' By tJie way — " Poirot’s voice recalled Tanios just as 
, he was at the door. 

“Yes?” 

"Do you ever prescribe chloral for your wife ?" - 

Tanios gave a startled movement. 

T — no — ^at least I may have done. But not lately. 
She seems to have taken an aversion to any form of sleep- 
ing-draught." 

“AJil I suppose because she does not trust you?” 
"M. Poirot 1” 

Tanios came striding forward angrily. 

*That wo\ild be part of the disease," said Poirot ' 
smoothly. . 

Tanios stopped. 




^esj^’yes, of course,” { . ' 

"She is probably highly suspicious 'of anything you give 
her to eat or drinL Probably suspects you of wantine 
to poison her?" • 


to poison her?" 

"D^r me, M. Poirot, you are quite right You know ' 
nethinp of such cprcr ?” 


1*1,. jivjuuL, you arC' I 

something of such cases, then ?” 

One com^ across them now and then in my profession, 
naturally. But do not let me detain you. You may 
hnd her; waiting for you at the hotel." . 

Tni^ I hope I shall. I feel terribly anxious." 
He humed out of the roopi, 

tif ‘ u*' "''Pko”'- He flicked oyer 
nu J^r ^ '‘“““>>7 asked for a 

teU Can' yon 

me It Mrs. Tamos is m ? What ? t a m r « r. 

Yes, that 18 right Yes? Yes? Oh, I Le.- 

He replaced the receiver. ’ 

rei “I -I,. She 

was brought do™ and drove a^^Ih U* 

Where has she gone?” - 
^ Impossible to, tell." 

^ perhaps she will write." 
rerhaps. 

What can we do ?” 

Poirot shook his head Wa i t. j 
tressed. looked worned and dls- 


‘Hn 7 ioeresa Ai 

her on the stairs?- 


d ■ ucifCVe It rnn. Up- 

hiipossible to tell One t 
^ awson could not have I und _ 

igurc in a dark JJT ^ S: 

the brooch ?" is alL* 

brooch i„of a o^„r. 
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anatomy! It can be dcteched from that person. It 
can be lost — or borrowed — or even stolen." 

'In other words, you don't want to believe Theresa 
^rundcll guilty?" 

"I want to hear what she has to say on the matter." 

"And if Mrs. Tanios comes back?" 

"I will arrange for that." 

; George brought in an omelette, 

"Listen, George," said Poirot. "If that lady comes 
back, you will ask her to wait. If Dr. Tanios comes while 
• she is here, on no account let him in. If he asks if his wife 
is here, you will tell him she is not You understand?" 

'TerfecUy, sir." 

Poirot attacked the omelette. 

"This business complicates itself," he said, "We 
must step very carefully. If not— the murderer will 
strike again," 

"If he did you might get him," 

"Quite possibly, but I prefer the life of the innocent 
to the conviction of the guilty. We must go very, very 
carefully." 


CHAPTER XXJy 
Theresa' t Denial 

We found Theresa Arundcll just preparing to go out 

She was looking extraordinarily attractive. A small 
hat of the most outrageous fashion descended rakishly 
over one e)'e. I recognized with momenuiry amusement 
thaf Bella Tanios had worn a cheap imitation of such 
a hat yesterday and had worn it— as George had put 
it — on the back of the head instead of over the right 
eye. I remembered well how she had pushed it further 
and further back on her untidy hair. 

Poirot said politely : 

"Czn I have just a minute or ttvo, mademoiselle, or 
will it delay you too much ?" 
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\ Theresa laughed. "Oh, it doesn’t matter. Fm ahyays 
tkee-quarters of an hour late for everything. I might 
just as well make it an hour.” , ■ 

She led him into the sitting-room. To my surprise 
Dr. Donaldson .rose from a chair by the window. 

'‘You’ve met M. Poirot already, Rex, haven’t you?”' 

"We met at. Market Basing,” said Donaldson stiffly.. 

“You were pretending to write the life of my drunken 
grandfather, I understand,” said Theresa. "Rex, my 
angel, will you leave us ?" 

"Thank you, Theresa, but I think that from every 
point of view it would be advisable for me to be present 
at this interview.” 

There was a brief duel of eyes. Theresa’s rvere com- 
manding. Donaldson’s were impervious. She showed 
a quick flash of anger. 

"All right, stay then, damn you!” 

Mr. Donaldson seemed unperturbed. 

He seated himself again in the chair by the window, 

• laying down his book on the arm of it. It was a book on 
the pituitary gland, I noticed. 

Theresa sat down on her favourite low stool and looked 


' irhpatiently at Poirot. 

"Well, you’ve seen Purvis? "What about it?” 

Poirot said in a non-committal voice : 

“There arc— possibilities, mademoiselle.” 

She looked at him thoughtfully. Then she sent a 
very faint glance in the direction of the doctor. It was, 
I think, intended as a warning to Poirot, 

"But it would be well, I think," went on Poirot, "for 


me to report later when my plans are more advanced.” 
A faint smile showed for a minute on Theresa’s face, 
Poirot continued : 

I have to-day come from Market Basing and while 
there I have talked to Miss Law’son. Tell me, mademoi- 
selle, did you on the night of April 13th (that wa.s the 
night of the Easter Bank Holidajf) kneel upon the stairs 
one bad gone to bed ?” 

tion^.^Why Shodd ^ extraordinary ques- 



"The question, mademoiselle, is not why yon . should; ' 
but whether you did." • . 

"I’m sure I don’t know. I should think it most unlikely,’’ . 
"You comprehend, mademoiselle, Miss Lawson says 
you did." 

Theresa shrugged her attractive shoulders. - 

"Does it matter?’’ , ■ ' 

"It matters very much." ^ ^ : 

-She stared at him in a perfectly amiable fashion. Bdirot / 
stared back. ■ / 

"Loopy !" said Theresa. 

" Pardon?" 

"Definitely loopy 1” said Theresa. "Don't you, think ; 
so, Re.K?” 

Dr. Donaldson coughed. ■ ■ 

"Excuse me, M. Poirot, but what is the point of. the 
question?" 

My friend spread out his hands. . - , 

“It is most simple ! Some one drove in a nail in a 
com'enient position at the head of the stairs. The nail 
was just touched with brown varnish to match the skirt- 
ing-board.” ' 

“Is this a new kind of witchcraft ?” asked Theresa. 
“No, madcmoistlle, it is much more homely and simple 
than that. On the following evening, tlic Tuesday, m/nc 
one attached a string or thread from the nail ■ to the 
balusters with the result that when Miss Arundcll came 
out of her room she caught her foot in it and wciit head- 
long do%yn the stairs.” ' 

'Theresa drew in her breath sharply, - ■ 

"That was Bob’s balU" : , , 

"Pardon, it was not." ' , , 

• There wus a pause. It was broken , by Donaidson, ’ , 
who said In his quiet, precise voice : ‘ ; . ; . 

■ "Excuse me, but what evidence have you in’ support . . 
of this statement ?" 

, , Poirot said quietly : f. 

' The evidence of the nail, the e\ddcnre of Miss Artin- 
delTs o%vn written words, and finally the evidence , of 
Miss Lawson’s eyes." 

so6 ’ . 


\ Tlieresa found her voice. 

'‘‘She says I did it, docs she?” 

Poirot did not answer except by bending Iiis head s 

“Well, it’s a lie! I had notliing to do wth itl” 

“You were tneeling on the stairs for quite anotlier 

reason ?” . . , „ 

“I wasn’t kneeling on the stairs at all!" 

“Be careful, mademoiselle.” 

"I wasn’t there I I never came out of my room after 
I went to bed on any evening I was tliere.” 

"Miss Law'son recognized you." 

“It was probably Bella Tanios or one of the 'maids she 
saw.” 

. "She. says it was 3'ou.” 

“She’s a damned liar!" 

“She recognized your dressing-gown and a brooch 
you weaf.” 

"A brooch'-what brooch?” 

“A brooch with 3'our initials." 

"Oh, I Imow the one I What a circmnstantial liar she 
is!” 

“You still deny that it was you she saw?" 

“If it’s my word against hers — ■” 

"You are a better bar than she is — eh?" 

Theresa- said calmly ; 

"That’s' probably quite true. But in this case Fin 
speaking the truth. I wasn’t preparing a boob}' trap or 
saying my prayers, or picking up gold or silver^ or doing 
anything at all on the* stairs.” 

^^Have you this brooch that was mentioned?" 
“Probably. Do you want to see it?" 

“If, you pleake, mademoiselle." 

Theresa got up and left the room. There wns 'zn. 
awkward silence. Dr. Donaldson looked at Poiro* m-'oh 
as I_^imagmed he might hare looked at an 
specimen. . ' 

Theresa returned. "Here it is.* 

She almost flung the ornament st Pedrot. It ^ 
large, rather showy diromiiim ax stainless itsdl h-rnoch 


with T. A. enclosed in a circle. I had to admit that it 
was large enough and showy enough to be easily seen in 
Miss Lawson’s mirror. _ _ . _ ■ , 

"I never wear it now. I’m tired of it," said Theresa, 
"London’s been flooded with them. Every little skivvy 
wears , one." ^ 

"But it was expensive when j'ou bought it?" 

"Oh, yes.- They were quite exclusive to begin with." 

"When was that?” 

"Last Christmas, I think it was. Yes, about then." 

"Have you ever lent it to any one ?" 

"No." , , 

"You had it with you at Littlegreen House?” 

"I suppose I did. Yes, I did. I remember." 

"Did you leave it about at all ? Was it out of your 
possession while you were there?" 

"No, it wasn’t. I wore it on a green jumper, I 
remember. And I wore the same jumper every day,” 

"And at night ?" ' , 

"It w'as still in the jumper." , . 

"And the jumper?" 

"Oh, hell, the jumper was sitting on a chair." 

"You are sure no one removed the brooch and put. it 
, back again the next day?” 

\ "We’ll say so in court if you like — if you think that’s 
the best lie to tell ! Actually I’m quite sure that nothing 
like that happened 1 It’s a pretty idea that somebody 
framed me—but I don’t think it’s true." 

>. ' Poirot frowned. Then he got up, attached the brooch 
carefully to his coat lapel and approached a mirror on a 
table at the other end of the room. He stood in front 
of it and then moved slowly backward, gettinn an effect 
of distance. 

Then he uttered a grunt. 

"Imbecile that I ami Of course 1" 

He came back and handed the brooch to Theresa, 
with a bow. 

."You are quite right, mademoiselle. The brooch' 
did not leave your possession! I have been regrettably 
dense.": 
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n do like modesty," said Theresa, pinning tlie brooch 
oh', carelessly. 

She looked up at him. _ ^ 

"Anything more? I ought to be going. ^ 

"Nothing that cannot be discussed later. 

Theresa moved towards the door. Poirot went on 

in a quiet voice : . . . ' „ 

"There is a question of exhumation, it is true — 

Theresa stopped dead. The brooch fell from her 
hand to the ground. 

"What’s that?” 

Poirot said clearly : 

"It is possible that the body of Miss Emily Arundell 
may be exhumed.” 

ThCTesa stood still, her hands clenched. She said 
in a low, angry voice 

"Is this your doing ? It can’t be done without an appli- 
cation from the family I” 

"You are wrong, mademoiselle. It can be done on 
an order 'from the Home Office." 

"My God!" said Theresa. 

■ She turned and walked swiftly up and down. 

Donaldson said quietly : 

"I really don’t see that there is any need to be so upset, 
Tessa. I dare say that to an outsider the idea is not very 
pleasant, but — ” >'■ 

She interrupted him. 

"Don’t be a fool, Rexl” 

Poirot asked : 


"The idea disturbs you, mademoiselle?” 

“Of course it does! It isn’t decent. Poor old Aunt 
Emily. Why the devil should she be exhumed?" 

I presume," said Donaldson, "that there is some doubt 
as to the cause of death ?” He looked inquiringly at 
Poirot. He went on. "I confess that I am surprised. ' 
1 think that there is no doubt that Miss Arundell died 
a natural death from, a disease of long standing." 

You told me something about a rabbit -and liver 
double once,” said Theresa. "I’ve forgotten it now, but 
you infect a rabbit with blood from a person with yellow 



atrophy of the liver, and then you inject that rabbit’s 
blood into another rabbit, and then that second rabbit’s 
blood into a person and the person gets a diseased liver. 
Something like that." 

"That was merely an illustration of scrum therapeu- 
tics, " said Donaldson patiently. _ . , , 

"Pity tliere are so many rabbits in the story.!’’ said, 
Theresa with a reckless laugh. "None of us keep rabbits," 
She turned on Poirot and her voice altered. 

"M. Poirot, is this true }” she asked. 

"It is true enough, but — ^there are ways of avoiding . 
such a contingency, mademoiselle." 

"Then avoid it!” Her voice sank almost to a whisper. 

It was urgent, compelling. "Avoid it ai all costs \"~ 

Poirot rose to his feet. 

"Those are your instructions?" His voice was for- 
mal, • 

"Those are my instructions." 

"But, Tessa — " Donaldson interrupted. 

She whirled round on her fiance. 

"Be quiet I She was rny aunt, wasn’t she? VlTiy 
should my aunt be dug up? Don’t you iutow there will 
be paragraphs in the papers and gossip and general un-- 
pleasantness ?” She swung round again on Poirot. 

"You must stop it I I give you carte blanche. Do 
an}'thing j’ou like, but stop itV 

Poirot bowed formally. 

'T will do what I can. Au revoir, mademoiselle, an ' 
revoir, Doctor.” 

. "Oh, go away!” cried Tlieresa, "And take St. Leo- 
nards with you. I wish I’d never set eyes ori either of 
you.” 

We left the room, Poirot did not this time deliber- 
ately place his ear to the crack, but he dallied— yes. he' , 
dallied. ' 

And not in vain. Theresa’s voice rose clear and defiant i , ' 

"Don’t look at me like that, Rex.” 

And then suddenly, with a break in her voice : “Dar- 
ling." . 

Dr. Donaldson’s precise voice answered her. 
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He said very clearly ‘ • 

“That man means mischief." 

Poirot grinned suddenly. He drew me through tire 

ront door, ^ 

"Come, St. Leonards," he said. C est drolc, fa! 
Personally I thought the joke a particularly stupid one. 


CHAPTER XXV 
I Lie back and Reflect 

■ No, I thought, as I hurried after Poirot, there was no 
doubt about it now. Miss Arundell had been murdered' 
and Theresa knew it. But was she herself the criminal 
or was there another explanation ? 

She was .afraid — 5'e's. But was she afraid for herself 
or for some one else ? Could that some one be the quiet, 
precise young doctor wdth the calm, aloof manner? 

Had the old lady died of genuine disease artifldally 
induced} 

Up to a. point it all fitted in — Donaldson’s ambitions, 
his belief that Theresa would inherit mone}'’ at her aunt’s 
death; Even the fact that he had been at dinner there on 
the evening of the accident. How easy to leave a con- 
venient window open and retirni in the dead of night to 
tie the murderous thread across the staircase. But then, 
what about the placing of the nail in position ? 

No, Theresa must have done that. Theresa, his 
fiancee and accomplice. With the two of them working 
it together, the ivhole thing seemed clear enough. In 
that case it' w'as probably Theresa who had actually 
placed the thread in position. Theyirr^ crime, the crime 
that failed, had been her work. The second crime, the 
ennie that had succeeded, was Donaldson’s more scien- 
tific masterpiece. 

Ves — it all fitted in. 

\ei even now there were loose strands. VTiv had 
1 heresa blurted out those facts about induenm liver dktase 


in human beings? It was almost as though -she did hot 
realize the truth.,.. But in that case— and I felt. my mind . 
growing beyrildered, and 1 interrupted my speculations 
to ask : 

"Where arc we -going, Poirot?" 

"Back to my flat. It is possible that we may find, 
Mrs. Tanios there.” 

My thoughts switched off on a different track. 

Mrs. Tanios! That was another mystery ! If Donald- 
son and Theresa were guilt)', where did Mrs. Tanios 
and her smiling husband come in ? What did the woman 
want . to tell Poirot and what was Tanios’s anxiety to 
prevent her doing so ? - 

"Poirot," I said humbly, "I'm getting rather muddled. . 
They’re not all in it, are they r" > . 

"Murder by a syndicate? A family syndicate? No, 
not this time. There is the mark of one brain and one 
brain only in this. The psychology is very clear," , . 

"You mean that either I'hercsa or Donaldson did it — 
but n6t both of them ? Did he get her to hammer, that 
nail in on some entirely innocent pretext, then?” 

"My dear friend, from the moment I heard Miss ■ 
Lawson’s story I realized that there were three- possi- , 
bilities : (i) That Miss Lawson was telling the exact; 
truth. (2) That Miss Lawson had invented the story 
for reasons of her own. (3) That Miss Lawson actually . 
believed her own story, but that her identification rested 
upon the brooch — ^and as 1 have already pointed but. 
-to^you— a brooch is easily detachable from its owner," 

"Yes, but Theresa insists tliat the brooch did not leave ' 
her possession." 

"And she is perfectly right. I had overlooked a small 
but intensely significant fact." 

■ "Very unlike you, Poirot," I said solemnly. - 

”N’est-ce pas? But one has one’s lapses." 

“Age will telir 

^ "Age has nothing to do with it," said Poirot : coldly. 

"Weil, what is the significant fact?" J asked as we . 
turned in at the entrance of the Mansions. 

, "1 -will show you," 

ZtZ 
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f We had just reached the flat, 

I George opened the door to us. In reply to Poirot s 
I anxious question he shook his head. 

[; "No, sir, Mrs. Tanios has not called. Neither has 
[ she telephoned,” 

.! Poirot went into the sitting-room. He paced up and 
I down for a few moments. Then he picked up the tele- 
[ phone. He got first on to the Durham Hotel. 

I "Yes — yes, please. Ah, Dr. Tanios, this is Hercule 

I Poirot speaking, Your w’ife has returned? Oh, not 
’■ returned. Dear me.... Taken her luggage you say,..., 
s And the children,,,. You have no idea where she has 
I gone..,. Yes, quite..,. Oh, perfectly.... If my profes- 
I sjonal services are of any use to you ? I have a certain 
; experience in these matters..., Such things can be done 
quite discreetly.... No, of course not.... Yes, of course 
that is truei... Certainly — certainly. I shall respect 
your wishes in the matter." 

He hung up the receiver thoughtfully. 

"He does not know where she is,” he said thoughtfully. 
"I think ‘ that is quite genuine. The anxiety • in his 
voice is unmistakable. He does not want to go to the 
police; that is understandable. Yes, I understand that. 
He does not want my assistance either. That is, perhaps, 
not quite so understandable.... He wants her fcir-c — 
but he does not want me to find her.... No, dehrir£~ 
he does not want me to find her... He seems rerf- 
dent that he can manage the matter himself. He rr-es 
not think she can remain long hidden, for she has 
liuie money with her. Also she has th-e 
• Yes, I fancy he will be able to hunt her f.-Tm 
long, llul, I think, Hastings, that we ahaJ he r Imre 
quicker than he is. It is important. I •' — rme. me 
should be.” 

“Dg you think it’s true that she b ehphr- ~ 

I asked. 

"I think that she is in a high!- r. mmr— mmr. 

condition,” 

"But not to such a point t-m- che r .pe er 
mental home?” 


“That, very definitely, no." 

“Yon know, Poirot, I don’t quite understand all this." 
"If you ^Yi^ pardoii my saying so, Hastings, you do, 
not understand at alU" _ _ . ^ ; ; 

“There seerri so , many — well — side issues.” • 

“Naturally there are side issues. To separate the main' 
issue from the side issues is the first task of the orderly ; 

mind.” • ' ' 

"Tell me, Poirot, have you realized all along that there 
were eight possible suspects and not seven?”” 

Poirot replied drily : 

^ have taken that fact into consideration from the 
moment that Theresa Arundel! mentioned that the last- 
time she saw Dr. Donaldson was -when he dined at little- 
green House on April 14th." 

“I can’t quite see — ” I broke off, 

“What is it you cannot quite see ?” 

“Well, if Donaldson had planned to do^ away with. 
Miss Arundel! by scientific means — by 'inoculation, 
that is to say — can’t see why he rcsortecljo such a. 
clumsy device as a string across the Stairs.” . 

*'En viriti, Hastings, there are moments when liose 
patience with youl One method is a highly scientific 
one needing fully specialized knowledge. That is so, 
is it not ?" , 

“Yes.” . . 

“And the other is a homely simple method— ‘the kind 
that mother makes’ — as the advertisements say. Is , 
that not right ?” 

"Yes, e.xactiy." 

"Then think, Hastings — think. Lie back, in your 
chair, close the eyes, employ the little grey cells." ' ' 
I obeyed. That is to say, I leant back in tlie chair 
and "closed my eyes and endeavoured to carry out the 
third part of Poirot’s instructions. The result, however,- 
did not seem to clarify matters much. 

r opened my eyes to find Poirot regarding me with 
die lundiy attention a nurse might display, towards a- 
childish charge. 

; ‘'M bicfir 


I made a desperate attempt to emulate Poirot’s manner. 
"Well," I said, “it seems to me that the kind of person 
who laid the original booby-trap is not the kind of person, 
to plan out a scientific murder.” 

"Exactly.” 

"And I doubt if a mind trained to scientific complexi- 
ties would think of anything so childish as the accident 
plan — it would be altogether too laaphazard.” 

"Very clearly reaisoned." 

Emboldened, I went on : 

"Therefore, the only logical solution seems to be 
this — ^the two attempts were planned by two different 
people. We have here to deal with murder attempted 
by two entirely different people.” 

"You do not think that is too. much of a coincidence ?” 
“You said yourself once that one coincidence is nearly 
always found in a murder-case." 

"Yes, that is true. I have to admit it." 

"Well, then.” 

"And who do you suggest for your villains?" 
"Donaldson and Theresa Arundell. A doctor is 
clearly indicated for the final and successful murder. 
On the other hand, we know that Theresa Arundell is 
concerned in the first attempt- I think it’s possible that 
they acted quite independently of each other.” 

"You are so fond of saying ‘we know,’ Hastings. I 
can assure you that no matter what you know, I do not 
know that Theresa was implicated." 

"But Miss Lawson’s story.” 

"Miss Lawson’s story is Miss Lawson’s story. Just 
that," ' 

"But she says — ■ 

Sh? says — she says.... Always you are so ready to 
^ke what people say for a proved and -accepted fact. 
Low listen, man char, I told you at the time, did I not, 

that somethmg struck ine as wrong about Miss Lawson’s 
story? • 

8a;^ng so. But you couldn’t 
get hold of what it was." . 

“Well, I have done so now. A little moment and I 


%vill show you what I, imbecile that I am, ought to have 

seen at once.” , , ' i- 

He went over to the deslc and opening a drawer took, 
out a sheet of cardboard. He cut into this with . a pair : 
of scissors, motioning to me not to overlook what he was 
doing. 

"Patience, Hastings, in a little moment we will proceed 
to bur experiment.” ' ■ 

I averted my' eyes obligingly. - 

In a minute or two Poirot uttered an exclamation of 
satisfaction. He put away the scissors, dropped the frag- 
ments of cardboard into the waste-paper - basket and 
Came across die room to me. 

"Now, do not look. Continue to avert the eyes while 
I pin something to the lapel of your coat.” ' ; 

I humoured him. Poirot completed the proceeding 
to his satisfaction, then, propelling me gently to ' my . 
feet he drew me across the room, and into the adjoining 
bedroom. 

"Now, Hastings, regard yourself in the glass.. You, 
are wearing, are you not, a fashionable brooch with your 
initials on it — only, bteii entendu, the brooch is made not 
of chromium nor stainless steel, nor gold, nor platinum — 
but of humble cardboard I” 

I looked at myself and smiled. Poirot is uncommonly, 
neat with his fingers. I was wearing a very fair represen- 
tation of Theresa Arundell's brooch — a circle cut, out of 
cardboard and enclosing my initials — A.H. ■ ? 

' "£/» 6ien,” said Poirot, "You are satisfied ? You have 
there, have you not, a very smart brooch with your 
initials?” 

"A most handsome affair,” I agreed. 

"It is true it does not gleam and reflect the light, but 
all the same you are prepared to admit that that brooch 
could be seen plainly from some distance away ?” 

'T’ve never doubled it.” 

Qmte so. Doubt is not your strong point. Simple 
faith is more characteristic of you. And now, Hasunga, 
be 'so good aa to remove your coat.” 

V/ondcring a little, I did so. Poirot divested himself 


of his own coat and slipped on mine, turning away a 
little as be did so. 

"And now," said he. "Regard how the brooch — ^ihe 
brooch with your initials — becomes me?” 

He whisked round. I stared at him — for the moment 
uncomprehendingly. Then I saw the point. 

"What a blithering fool I am 1 Of course. ■ It’s H. A. 
in the brooch, not A. H. at all." 

Poirot beamed on me, as he reassumed his own clothes 
and handed me mine. 

"Exactly — and now you see what struck me as wrong 
with Miss Lawson’s story. She stated that she had 
seen Theresa’s initials clearly on the brooch she was 
wearing. But she saw Theresa in the glass. So, if 
■she saw the initials at all, she must have seen them 
reversed." 

"Well," I argued. , 'Terhaps she did, and realized 
that they were reversed." 

"Mon cher, did that occur to you just now? Did you 
exclaim, ‘Ha! Poirot, you've got it wrong — that’s H. A. 
really — ^not A.H.’ ? No, you did not And yet you are 
a good deal more intelligent, I should say, than Miss 
Lawson. Do not tell me that a muddle-headed woman 
like that woke up suddenly, and still half-asleep, realized 
that A. T. was really T. A. No, that is not at all con- 
sistent with the mentality of Miss Lawson." 

"She was determined it should be Theresa," I said 
slowly. 

"You are getting nearer, my friend. You remember, 
I hint to her that she could not really see the face of any 
one on the stairs, and immediately — what does she do ?” 

"Remembers Theresa’s brooch and lugs that in — for- 
getting that the mere fact of having seen it in the glass 
gave her own story the lie." 

The telephone bell rang sharply. Poirot crossed to it. 
^ He only spoke a few non-committal words. 

"Yes? Yes... certainly. Yes, quite convenient. The 
afternoon, I think. Yes, two o’clock wnll do admirably.” 

He replaced the receiver and turned to me with a 
smile. 




I would have advised her— -but there, he isn’t an English- 1 
man... And she looks so' peculiar, poor thirig, so— well, ' 
.so scared. . What' can he have been , doing to her? I 
believe 'I'urks are frightfully cruel sometimes." 

. "Dr. Tanios is a Greek." ' 

■ "Yes, of course, that’s the other way about— I mean, 
they’re usually the ones who get massacred by the Turks ' 
— or am I thinking of Armenians ? But all the same,.. 
I don’t like to tlrink of it. .1 don’t, think she ought to go , 
back to him, do you, M. Poirot? Anyway, I mean, she 
says she won’t... She doesn’t even, want liim to know 
where ‘ she is." 

"As bad ns that?” 

"Yes, you see it’s the children. She’s so afraid he could 
■. take them -back to Smyrna. ^ Poor soul, she really is in a 
terrible way. You see, she’s got no money — no money 
at all. She doesn’t know where to go or what to do. 
She wants to try and earn her living, but, really, you 
know, M. Poirot, that’s not so easy as it sounds. ' I know 
that. It’s not • as though she tvere trained . for any- 
/ thing.” , , 

"Wlien did she leave her husband ?” 

‘Westerday. She spent' last night in a little hotel 
near Paddington. She came to me because she couldn’t 
think of any one else to go to, poor thing.” 

"And are you going to help her? That is very good 
. .-.of you." ' 

’YVell, you see, M. Poirot, T really feeh it’s my duty. 
But, of course, it’s all very difficult.' This is a very small 
flat and there’s no room — ^d what with one thing and 
another," . ' ' - - 

"You could send her to Littlcgreen House?" 

'1 suppose I could — but you see her husband might 
think of that. Just for the moment D'ye got, her rooms at 
the Wellington . Hotel in Queen’s Road. , She’s staying 
there under the name of Mrs. Peters," 

"I see,” Said Poirot. . . 

He.-paused for a minute, then said : 

“I would like to see Mrs. Tanios. You see, she called 
at my flat yesterday buti was out," . . " , 


"Oh, did she? She didn’t tell nae that. I’il tell her, 
shall I ?” 

"If you would be so good.” 

Miss Lawson hurried .out of the room. We could 
hear her voice. 

'"Bella — Bella — ^my dear, will you come and see M. 
Poirot ?” 

We did not hear Mrs. Tanios’s reply, but .a minute or 
nvo later she came into.^the room. 

I was really shocked at her appearance. There were 
dark circles under her eyes and her cheeks were com- 
pletely destitute of colour, but what struck me far more 
than this was her obvious air of terror. She started at 
the least provocation, and she seemed to be continually 
listening. 

Poirot greeted her in his most soothing manner. He 
came forward, shook hands, arranged a chair for her 
and handed her a cushion. He treated the pale, fright- 
ened woman as though she had been a queen. 

"And now, madame, let us have a little chat. You 
came to see me yesterday, I believe?" 

She nodded. 

"I regret very much that I was away from home.” 

“Yes — yes, I wish you had been there.” 

"You came because you wanted to tell me something ?" 

"Yes, I — I meant to — " 

"Eh bie?i, I am here, at your service.” 

Mrs. Tanios did not respond. She sat quite still, 
twisting a ring round and round on her finger. 

"Well,' madarne ?” 

.Slowly, almost reluctantly, she shook her head. 

"No,” she said. "I daren’t." 

"You daren't, madame ?" 

“No. 1 — if he knew — he’d — oh, something would 
happen to mel" 

‘Come, come, madame — ^that is absurd.” 

"Oh, but it isn’t absurd — ^it isn’t absurd at all. You 
don’t know him...” 

"By him, you mean your husband, madame?" 

“Yes, of course." 



Poirot was silent a minute or two, then He said,; ' • 
“Your husband, canie to see me yesterday, madame.". 
A quick look of alarm sprang up in her face. 

"Oh, no! You didn’t tell him— but of course you 
didn’t I You couldn’t. You didn’t know where ! %vas; 
Did he— ^lid he say I was madV 
Poirot answered cautiously. ^ ‘ \ 

■"He said that you were — ^highly nervous.” ; - 
But she shook her head, undeceived. 

"No, he said that I was mad — or that I was going 
mad I He wants to shut me up so that I shan^t be able 
to tell any one ever.” 

"Tell any one — what ?" 

But she ’Shook her head. Twisting her fingers ner- 
vously round and round, she muttered ; 

"I’m afraid..." 

"But, madame, once you have told me — ^you am safel 
The secret is out! The fact will protect you autoihati-' 
cally." 

But she did not reply. She went on twisting— twist- 
ing at her rbg. 

"You must see tliat yourself,” said Poirot gently^ 

She gave a sort of gasp. 

"How am I to know ?... Oh, dear, it’s terrible. He’s' 
so plaiisiblei And he’s a doctor! People will believe 
him and not me. I know they will. I should myself. 
Nobody will believe me. How could they?" 

"You will not even give me the chance?" 

She shot a troubled glance at him. 

"How do I know? You may be on his side." , - 
"I am on no one’s side, madame. I am — ^always- 
on the side of the truth." 

"I don’t know,” said Mrs. Tanios hopelessly. "Oh. 

I don’t know." ■ ■ 

She went on, her words gathering volume, tumbling 
over each other. 

"It’s been so awful— for years now. I’ve seen things 
happening again and again. And I couldn’t say anything 
or do anything. There have been the children. .It’s 
been like a long nightmare. And now this.... But. I 



won’t go back to him. T won’t let him have the chil(3ren 1 
I’ll go somewhere where he can’t find me. Minnie Law- 
son .will help me. She’s been so kind— so wonderfully 
kind. Nobody could have been kinder.” She stopped, 
then shot a quick look at Poirot and asked : 

‘‘What did he say about me ? Did he say I had dclu- 
sions r 

"He said, madame, that j'ou had — changed towards 
him.” 

She nodded. 

“And he said I had delusions. He did say that, didn’t 
he ?" 

“Yes, madame, to be frank, he did." 

“That’s it, you see. That’s w^hat it will sound like. 
And Tve no proof — ^no real proof.” 

Poirot leaned back in his chair. When h'e next spoke 
it was with an entire change of manner. 

He spoke in a matter-of-fact, business-like voice with 
as little emotion as if he had been discussing some dry 
matter of business. 

"Do you suspect your husband of doing away with 
Miss Emily Arundcll?” 

Her answ'er came quickly — a spontaneous flash. 

“I don’t suspect— I know.” 

“Then, madame, it is your duty to speak." 

“Ah, but it isn’t so easy — ^no, it isn’t so easy.” 

“How did he kill her?” 


“I don’t know exactly — ^but he did kill her.” 

“But you don’t know the method he employed?” 
“No — it was something he did that last Sunday.” 
"The Sunday he w’cnt down to see her?" 

“Yes." 

“But you don’t know what it was?” 

“No.” 


“Then how, forgive me, madame, can you be so sure ?” 
"Because he — ” She stopped and said slowly, “I am 
sure!" 


“Pardon, madame, but there is something you are keep 
ing back. Something you have not yet told me?” 
“Yes.” 


"Come, then." 

Bella Tanios got up suddenlj. 

"No. No. I can’t do that. The children. Their ' 
father. I can’t. I simply can’t....’’ 

"But, roadame — “ . 

"I can't, 1 tell you." . , 

Her voice rose almost to a scream. The door opened 
and Miss Lawson came in, her head cocked on one side 
with a sort of pleasurable excitement. 

"May I come in? Have you had your little talk? 
Bella, my dear, don’t you think you ought to have a 
cup of tea, or some soup, or perhaps a little brandy even ?’’ 

Mrs. Tanios shook her head. 

' "I’m quite all right.” She gave a weak smile. 'T 
must be getting back to the children. I have left them- - 
to unpack." 

"Dear little ’things," said Miss Lawson. "I'm so fond 
of children." 

Mrs. Tanios turned to her suddenly. 

"I don’t know what I should do without you," she . 
said. "You — ^you’ve been wonderfully kind.” • 

"There, there, my dear, don’t cry. Everything’s going 
to be all right. You shall come round and see my X'H.'fiytt 
— such a nice man, so sympathetic, and he’ll advise you 
the best way to get a divorce. Divorce is so. simple 
nowadays, isn’t it, everybody says so. Oh, dear, there’s 
the bell. I wonder who that is.” 

■^.',’._Shc left the room hurriedly. There was a murmur 
"of voices in the hall. Miss Lawson reappeared. She' 

- tiptoed in and shut the door carefully behind her. She 
; ’spoke in an excited whisper, mouthing tire words exagge- 
ratedly. . . 

"Oh, dear, Bella, it’s your husband. I'm sufe'l don’t 
know-r-” 

Mrs. Tanios gave one bound towards a door at the . • 
other end of the room. Miss Lawson nodded her head 
violently. 

, “That’s fight, dear, go in there, and then you can slip 
out when I’ve brought him in. here." ,, 

Mrs. Tanios whispered : 
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"Don’t say I’ve been here. Don’t you’ve seen me.” 
"No, no, of course I won’t.” 

Mrs. Tanios slipped through the door. Poirot and 
followed hastily. We found ourselves in a small dining- 
oom. 

Poirot crossed to the door into the hall, opened it a 
rack and listened. Then he beckoned. 

"All is clear. Miss Lawson has taken him into the 
ither room." 

We crept tlirough the hall and out by the front door, 
’oirot drew it to as noiselessly as possible after him. 

Mrs. Tanios began to run down the steps, stumbling 
ind clutching at the banisters. Poirot steadied her 
vith a hand under her arm. 

"Du cahne — dii caluie. All is well.” 

We reached the entrance-hall. 

"Come with me,” said Mrs, Tanios piteously. She 
looked as though she might be going to faint. 

"Certainly I will come,” said Poirot reassuringly. 

We crossed the road, turned a corner, and found our- 
selves in the Queen’s Road. The Wellington was a 
small, inconspicuous hotel of the boarding-house variety. 

When we were inside, Mrs. Tanios sank down on a 
plush sofa. Her hand was on her beating heart. 

Poirot patted her reassuringly on the shoulder. 

"It was the narrow squeak — ^yes. Now, madame, you 
are to listen to me very carefully,” 

"I can’t tell you an3rthing more, M. Poirot. It v/ouldnlt' ■ 
be right. You — ^you know what I think — what I believe: - 
You— you must be satisfied with that,” 

"I asked you to listen, madame. Supposing — this 
is a supposition only — that I already know the facts of 
the case. Supposing that what you could tell me I have 
already guessed — tliat • would make a difference, would 
it not?”.,,. 

She looked at him doubtfully. Her eyes were painful ' 
in their intensity. 

Oh, believe me, madame, I am not trying to trap you 
into saying v/hat you do not wish to. But it would make 
a difference — ^yes ?” • 


"I- — I suppose it would.” 

"Good. Then let me say this. I, Hercnh Poirol, . 
hiow the truth. I am not going to ask you to accept . 
my word for it. Take this.” He thrust upon her the \ 
bulky envelope I had seen him seal up that morning. ' 
“The facts are there. After you have read them, if they 
satisfy you, ring me up. My number is on the note- 
paper.” 

Almost reluctantly she accepted the envelope. 

Poirot went on briskly : . 

"And now, one more point, you must leave this hotel 
, at once.” 

"But why ?” . 

"You will go to the Coniston Hotel near Euston. Tell 
no one. where you are going.” 

“But surely — here — Minnie Lawson won’t tell my 
husband where I am.” 

"You think not?” 

"Oh, no — she’s entirely on my side." 

"Yes, but your husband, madame, is a verj' clever 
man. He will not find it difficult to turn a middle-aged 
lady inside out. It is essential — essential., you understand, 
that your husband should not luiow where you are.” 

She nodded dumbly, 

Poirot held out a sheet of paper. 

“Here is the address. Pack up and drive there with 
the children as soon as possible. You understand?” 

She nodded. 

"I understand.” 

"It is the children you must think of, madame; not 
yourself.' You love your children." - 

He had touched the right note. 

A little colour crept into her cheeks, her head went 
back. She looked, pot a frightened drudge, but art arro- 
gant, almost handsome woman. 

“It is arranged, then,” said Poirot. 

He shook hands and he and I departed. But not far. 
From the shelter of a convenient cafe, we sipped cofFee 
and watched the entrance of tlie hotel. In about five 
minutes we saw Dr, Tanios walking down the street. 
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He did not even glance up at the Wellington. He 
it, his head bowed in thought, then he turned into 
Underground station. . , . . 

About ten minutes later we saw Mrs. Tanios am. 
children get into the taxi with their luggage and 

"Bien" said Poirot, rising with the bill in his 
"We have done our part. Now it is on the luiccs o 
gods." 


CHAPTER XXVII 
Visit of Dr. Donaldson 


Donaldson arrived punctually at two o cloi... . 
was as calm and precise as ever. 

The personality of Donaldson had begun to 
me. I had started by regarding him as a r.inu . 
cript young man. I had wondered what a '■’'■'‘'I,;;.';": 
ling creature like Theresa could see in lunu ^ 
began to realize that Donaldson was an\^iag . 
gible. Behind that pedantic manner tluw 
After our preliminary greetings were o\w, i 


said : 

"The reason for my visit is this. I •'ip 
understand exactly what your position is n: 
M. Poirot." 

Poirot replied guardedly : . . 

“You know my profession, I think: 
"Certainly. I may say that I 
to make inquiries about you.’ 

'Wou are a careful man, Doctor. 




Donaldson said drily : 

"I like to be sure of my 
"You have the scientific mir.rr 
“I may say that all reports c-n jrc rr: 
are obviously a ver}' clever mm m yrnr : 
have also the reputation of berm r srrerc; 
one." 


jssrr.- 



"You are too flattermg,” murmured Poirot., ’ > 

"That is %vhy I am at a loss to explain your connection • 
with this affair.” 

“And yet it is so simple 1” 

"Hardly that," said Donaldson. "You first present 
yourself as a writer of biographies.” 

“A pardonable deception, do you not think? One 
cannot go everywhere announcing the fact that one is a 
detective — ^though that, too, has its uses somerimes.” 

“So I should imagine.” Again Donaldson’s tone was 
dry. “Your next proceeding,” he went on, “was to’ 
call on Miss Theresa Arundell and represent to her 
that her aunt’s will might conceivably be set aside.”, 

Poirot merely bowed his head in assent. 

'“That, of course, was ridiculous ” Donaldson’s voice 
was sharp. “You knew perfectly well that that will was 
valid in law and that nothing could be done about it." 

“Y6u think that is the case?" 

"I am not a fool, M. Poirot — " 

"No, Dr. Donaldson, you are certainly not a fool.” 

"I know something— not very much, but enough — 
of the law. That will can certainly not be upset. Why 
did you pretend it could ? Clearly for reasons of 
your OTO — reasons which Miss Theresa Anmdell did 
not for a moment grasp.” 

"You seem very certain of her reactions." 

A very faint smile passed across the young man’s face. 

He said unexpectedly : 

“I know a good deal more about Theresa than she 
suspects. I have no doubt that she and Charles think 
they have enlisted your aid in some questionable business. 
Charles is almost completely amoral, Theresa has a 
bad heredity and her upbringing has been unfortunate." 

"It is thus you speak of your fiancee — as though she 
w^as a guinea-pig?” 

Donaldson peered at him through his' pince-nez. 

"I see no occasion to blink the truth. I love Theresa 
Arundell and I love her for what she is and not for any 
imagined qualities.” 

"Do you realize that Theresa Arundell is devoted to 
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you and that her wish for money is mainly in order that 
your ambitions should be gratified?” 

"Of course I realize it. I’ve already told you I’m not 
a fool. But I have no intention of allowing Tireresa 
to embroil herself in any questionable situation on mv 
account. In many w'ays Theresa is a child still. I 
am quite capable of furthering my career by mv own 
efforts. I do not say that a substantial legac}’ would net 
have been acceptable. It would have been most aooen:- 
able. But it would' merely have provided a short cun’' 

"You have, in fact, full confidence in tout own sh^- 
ties ?” ' ~ 

"It probably sounds conceited, but I have," snd 
son composedly. ^ 

"Let us proceed, then. I admit that I nrmsd 'Ihs 
Theresa’s confidence by a trick. I let hsr - 

would be — shall w'e say, reasonably dishen^^— -hr — 

She believed that without the least ' 

"Theresa believes that any one wo-rld dr 
money, said the young doctor in tr= — — ^ _ -y- 
one uses when stating a seIrVrYtn: 

Tnie. That seems to be her 
also. — 


''Charles probably trovld do stt; 
_ You have no illusions, I see ah.-r— 
m-law.” ’ ^ 

• ^ 

deep-seated nemes^ 
shop To return to wbst wc are < 

asked myself r%j-ou should 

done, and I have found onlv cr- 
either c- 

hand m Miss Arundeli’s death. V-' - 
contodict me! Your m?4-. o'" 
think, a mere device to see wf-~ - 

Have you, in actual far^ take^^ " 

■ wS 

Tin 

Donddson nodded. 

^0 I thought. I 



possibility that Miss Arundeli’s death may turn out to 
be from natural causes ?" 

"I have considered the fact that it may appear to be • 
so — yes.” . 

"But your own mind is made up ?” 

"Very definitely. ■ If you have a case of — say — ^tuber- 
culosis that looks like tuberculosis, behaves like tuber- 
culosis, and in which the blood gives a positive reaction — 
eh bien, you consider it is tuberculosis, do you not ?” 

“Y'ou look at it that vizy ? I see. Then what exactly 
are you waiting for ?” 

"I am waiting for a final piece of evidence.” 

The telephone bell rang. At a gesture from Poirot 
I got up and answered it. I recognized the voice.- 

"Captain Hastings? This is Mrs. Tanios speaking. 
Will you tell M. Poirot that he is perfectly right.. If 
he will come here to-morrow morning at ten o’clock, I 
will give him what he wants." 

"At ten o’clock to-morrow?” 

"Yes." 

"Right. I’ll tell him.” .. . . 

Poirot’s eyes asked a question. I nodded. 

He turned to Donaldson. His manner had ch^ged. 
It was brisk — assured. 

"Let me make myself clear,” he said. "I have 'diag- 
nosed this case of mine as a case of murder. It looked 
like murder, it gave all the characteristic reactions of 
murder — in fact, it was murder! Of that, there is not 
the least doubt.” 

‘ "Where thra does the doubt — for I perceive there 
is a doubt — lie?” 

"The doubt lay in the identity of the murderer — ^but 
that is a doubt no longer!” 

• "Really? You know?" 

"Let us say that I shall have definite proof in my hands 
to-morrow.” 

• Dr. Donaldson’s eyebrows rose in a slightly ironical 
fashion. 

"Ah,” he said. "To-morrow! Sometimes, M. Poi-, 
rot, to-morrow is a long way off." 
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"On the contrary,” said Poirot, ”1 
succeeds to-day vdth nionoionous regii-aiii-." 

Donaldson smiled. He rose. . „ 

"I fear I have -wasted your time, ui. roirot. 

"Not at all. It is always as well to imderstand each 
other.” With a slight bow, Dr, Donaldson left the room. 


CHAPTER XKVm 
Another Victim 

"That is a clever man," said Poirot thoughtfully. 

"It’s rather difScult to know what he is driving at.” 

"Yes. He is a little inhuman. But extremely percep- 
tive." 

"That telephone call was from Mrs. Tanios.” 

"So, I gathered." • , 

I repeated the message. Poirot nodded approval, 

"Good. All marches well. Twenty-four hours, Has- 
tings, and I think we shall know exactly where we stand.” 

'Tm still a little fogged. Who exactly do we suspect ?” 

“I really could not say who you 'suspect, Hastings 1 
Everj'body in turn, I should imagine!” 

"Sometimes I think you like to get me into that state!” 

“No, no, I would not amuse myself in such a way.” 

"I wouldn’t put it past you.” 

Poirot shook his head, but somewhat absently. I 
studied him. 

"Is anything the matter.?” I asked. 

My friend, I am alway's nen^ous to-wards the end of 
a case. If anything should go wrong — ” 

"Is anything likely to go wrong.?” ° 

I do not tliink so." He paused, fro-wnins:. "I irre, 
i ^hink, prowded against every contin^enev-” 

"Then, supposing that we forcer cr&= 
show?" ■“ “ ' 5 - - c 

"Mfl /of, Hastings, that is a eood idsar 

We passed a very' pleasant I 



slight mistake of taking Poirot to a crook play. There; 
is one piece of advice I offer to all my readers. Never 
take a soldier to a military play, a sailor to a naval play, 
a Scotsman to a Scottish play, a detective to a thriller — 
and an actor to any play whatsoever 1 The shower of 
destructive criticism in each case is somewhat devas- 
tating. Poirot never ceased to complain of faulty psy- 
chology, and the hero detective’s lack of order and method 
nearly drove him’ demented. We parted that night 
with Poirot still explaining how the whole business might 
have been laid bare in the first half of the first act. 

"But in that case, Poirot, there would have been no 
play,” I pointed out. 

Poirot was forced to admit that perhaps that was so. 

It was a few minutes past nine when I entered the 
sitting-room tire next morning. Poirot was at the break- 
fast-table — ^as usual neatly slitting open his letters. 

The telephone rang and I answered it. 

A hea\ 7 -breathing female voice spoke : 

"Is that M. Poirot? Oh, it’s you. Captain Hastings.” 

There was a sort of gasp and a sob. 

"Is that Miss Larvson?” I asked. 

“Yes, yes, such a terrible thing has happened 1" 

I grasped the receiver tightly. 

“What is it?” 

"She left the Wellington, you know — Bella, I mean. 
I went there late in the afternoon yesterday and they said 
she’d left. Without a word to me, either! Most extra- 
. ordinary! It makes me feel that perhaps, after all. Dr. 
Tanios was right. He spoke so nicely about her and 
seemed so distressed, and now it really looks as though 
he were right after all.” 

"But what’s happened, Miss Lawson ? Is it just that 
Mrs. Tanios left the hotel without telling you?” 

“Oh, no, it’s not.tliatl Oh, dear me, no. If that 
were all it would be quite all right. Though I do think 
it was odd, you know. Dr. Tanios did say that he was 
afraid she rvasn’t quite— not quite — if you know what I 
mean. Persecution mania, he called.it.” 

"Yes.” (Danm the woman!) ’ “But what’s happened}" 
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"Oh, dear— it is terrible. Died in her sleep. An 
overdose of some sleeping stuff 1 And those poor little 
children I It all seems so dreadfully sad[ Tve done 
nothing but cry since I heard.” 

"How did you hear? Tell me all about it.” 

Out of the tail of my eye I noticed that Poirot had 
stopped opening his letters. He was listening to my 
side of the conversation. I did not like to cede my 
place to him. If I did it seemed highly probable that 
Miss Lawson would start with lamentations all over again. 

"They rang me up. From the hotel. The Coniston 
it’s called. It seems they found my name and address 
in her bag. Oh, dear, M. Poirot — Captain Hastings, 
I mean — isn't it terrible? Those poor little children left 
motherless.” 

"Look here," I said. "Are you sure it’s an accident? 
They didn’t think it could be suicide?" 

"Oh, what a dreadful idea, Captain Hastings! Oh, 
dear, I don’t know, I’m sure. Do you think it could 
be? That would be dreadfull Of course she did seem 
very depressed. But she needn’t have been. I mean 
there wouldn’t have been any difficulty about 7Honey. 
I was going to share with her— indeed I was' Dear Miss 
Arundeli would have wished it. I’m sure of that ! It 
seems so aryful to think of her taking her orvn life — but 
perhaps she didn’t.... The hotel people seemed to think 
it was an accident." 

"What did 'she take ?" 

“One of those sleeping things. Veronal, I think. 
No, chloral. Yes, that was it. Chloral. Oh, dear, 
Captain Hastings, do you think — ” 

Unceremoniously I banged down the receiver. I 
turned to Poirot. 

"Mrs. Tanios — " 

He raised a hand. 

. Yes, yes, I know what vou are ?oinp to s^v Sh'“ 

IS dead, is she not ?" ' 

Yes. Overdose of sleeping-draught. Chloral." 

Poirot got up. 

Come, blastings, we must go there at once." 



"Is this what you feared — ^!ast night? ^4^len yoii said 
you were always nervous towards the end of, a case?” 

• "I feared another, death— yesl" 

Poirot’s face was set and stem. We saW' very little 
as we drove towards Euston. Once or twice Poirot shook 
his head. ■ , ^ 

I , said timidly : 

"You don’t think — ? Could it be an accident?” 

"No, Hastings — ^no. It was not an accident.” 

"How on earth did he find out where she had, 
gone?" 

Poirot only shook his head without replying. 

The Coniston was an unsavoury-looking, place quite 
near Euston station. Poirot, with his card, and a suddenly 
bullying manner, soon fought his way into the manager’s 
office. ' , 

The facts were quite simple. 

■ Mrs. Peters, as she had called herself, and -her two 
children had arrived about half-past twelve. They had 
had lunch at one o’clock. 

At four o’clock a man had arrived with a note for Mrs. 
Peters. The note had been sent up to her. A few 
minutes later she had come dowm with the two cliildren 
and a suitcase. The children had then left with the 
visitor. Mrs. Peters had gone to the office and explained 
that she should only want the one room after all. 

She had not appeared exceptionally distressed or upset, 
indeed she had seemed quite calm and collected. She had 
had dinner about seven-thirty and had gone to her room 
soon afterwards. 

On calling her in the morning the chambermaid had 
found her dead. 

A doctor had been sent for and had pronounced her 
to have been dead for some hours. An empty glass was, 
found on the table by the bed. It seemed fairly obvious 
that she had taken a sleeping-draught, and, by mistake, 
taken an overdose. Chloral hydrate, the doctor said, 
was a somewhat uncertain drug. There were no indica- 
dons of suicide. No letter had . been left. Searching 
:or means ' of notifying her relations, Miss Lawson’s . 
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name and address had been found and she had been 
communicated with by telephone. 

Poirot asked if anything had been found in the way 
of letters or papers. The letter, for instance, brought 
by the man who had called for. the children. 

No papers of any kind had been found, the man said, 
but there was a pile of charred paper on the hearth. 

Poirot nodded thoughtfully. 

As far as any one could say, Mrs. Peters had had no 
visitors and no one had come to her room — with the 
solitary exception of the man who had called for the two 
children. 

I questioned the porter myself as to his appearance, 
but the man was very vague. A man of medium height 
— ^he thought fair-haired — rather military build — of some- 
wdiat nondescript appearance. No, he was positive 
the man had no beard. 

"It wasn’t Tanios,” I murmured to Poirot. , 

"My dear Hastings! Do you really believe that Mrs. 
Tanios, after all the trouble she was taking to get the 
children away from their father, would quite meekly 
hand them over to liim without the least fuss or protest ? 
All, that, no!’’ 

"Then who was the man ?’’ 


“Clearly it was some one in whom Mrs. Tanios had 
confidence or rather it was some one sent by a third per- 
son in whom Mrs. Tanios had confidence." 


"A man of medium height," I mused. 

"You need hardly trouble yourself about his appear- 
ance, Hastings. I am quite sure that the man who 
actually called for the children was some quite unimpor- 
tant personage. The real agent kept himself in the back- 
ground !” 

"And ^ the note was from this third person?" 

"Yes.” 


Some one in whom Mrs. Tanios had confidence ?” 
"Obviously." 

"And the note is now burnt?" 

“Yes, she was instructed to bum it." 

Wiat about that resume of the case that j^ou gave her 



Poirot's face looked unusually grim. 

‘‘That, too, is burned. But that does not matter!" 

."No?” - • . 

“No. For you see—it is all in the head of Flercule 

’oirot.” , 

He took me by the arm. ■ 

“Come, Hastings, let us leave here. Our concern 
3 not with the dead but \vith the living. It is with them 
have to, deal.” 


CHAPTER XXIX 
, Inquest at Littlegreen Home 

It - was eleven . o’clock the following morning. 

Seven people were assembled at Littlegreen House. 
Hercule Poirot stood by the mantelpiece. Charles, and 
riieresa Arundell were on the sofa, Charles on the arm 
af it with his' hand on Theresa’s shoulder. Dr. Tanios 
sat' in a grandfather chair. His eyes were red-rimmed 
and. he wore a black band round his arm. 

On an upright chair by a round table sat the owner of 
the house, Miss Lawson. She, too, had red eyes. Her 
hair was even untidier than usual. Dr. Donaldson sat 
directly facing Poirot. His face was quite expressionless. 

My interest quickened as I looked at each face in turn. 

In the course of my association with Poirot I had 
assisted at many such a scene. A little company of 
people, all outwardly composed with well-bred paasks 
for faces. And I had seen Poirot strip the mask from one 
face and show it for what it tos — the face of a killer ! 

Yes,, there was no doubt of it. One of these people 
was a murderer! But which? Even now I was not 
sure. 

Poirot cleared his throat — ^a little pompously as was his 
habit — ^and began to speak. 

"We are assembled here, ladies and gentlemen, to 
inquire into the death of Emily Arundell on the first 
of May last.' There are four possibilities — that she died 
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naturally — that she died as the result of an accident— 
that she took her owi life — or lastly that she met her 
death at the hands of some person known or unknown. 

"No inquest was held at the time of her death, since 
it was assumed that she died from natural causes 
and a medical certificate to that effect was given by Dr. 
Grainger. 

"In a case where suspicion arises after burial has taken 
place it is usual to csdiumc the body of the person in 
question. There are reasons why I have not advocated 
that course. The cliief of them is that my client would 
not have liked it.” 

It was Dr. Donaldson who interrupted. He said : 

"Your client?” 

Poirot turned to him. "My client is Miss Emily 
Arundcll. I am acting for her. Her greatest desire 
was that there should be no scandal.” 

I will pass over the next ten minutes, since it would 
involve much needless repetition. Poirot told of the 
letter he had received, and producing it he read it aloud. 
He went on to explain the steps he had taken on coming 
to Market Basing, and of his discoveiy of the means ta.ken 
to bring about the accident. 

Then he paused, cleared his throat once more, and 
went on : 

"I am now going to take you over the ground I travelled 
to get at the truth. I am going to show you what I believe 
to be a true reconstruction of the facts of the case. 

“To begin with, it is necessary to picture exactly what 
passed in Miss Anindell’s mind. That, I think, is fairly 
easy. She has a fall, her fall is supposed to be occasioned 
by a dog’s ball, but s/;e herself knozvs better. Lying there 
on her bed her active and shrewd mind goes over the 
circumstances of her fall and she comes to a very definite 
conclusion about it. Some one has deliberately tried 
to injure — perhaps to kill her. 

"From that conclusion she passes to a consideration 
of who tliat person can be. There were scsicji people 
in the house — four guests, her companion and two ser- 
vants. Of these seven people only onc_can be entirely 


exonerated — since to that one person no advantage could 
accrue. She does not seriously suspect the tivo servants,' 
both of whom have been with her for many years and 
whom she knows to be devoted to her. There remain, 
then, /owr persons, three of them members of her family, 
and one of them a connection by marriage. Each of 
those four persons benefits, three directly, one indirectly, 
by her death, 

"She is in a difficult position, since she is a woman 
with a strong sense of family feeling. Essentially she is 
not one who wishes to wash the dirty linen in public, as 
the saying goes. On the other hand, she is not one to 
submit tamely to attempted murder! 

"She takes her decision and writes to me. She also 
takes a further step. That further step was, I believe, 
actuated by two motives. One, I think, was a distant 
feeling of spite against her entire family! She suspected 
them all impartially, and she determined at all costs to 
score off them! The second and more reasoned motive 
was a wish to protect herself and a realization of how, this 
could be accomplished. As you know, she wrote to 
her latvyer, Mr. Purvis, and directed him to draw up 
a will in favour of the one person in the house who, 
she felt convinced, could have had no hand in her 
.accident. 

"Now I may say that, from the terms of her letter to 
me and from her subsequent actions, I am quite sure 
that Miss Arundell passed from indefinite suspicion of 
four people to definite suspicion of one of those four. The 
whole tenor of her letter to me is an insistence that this 
business must be kept strictly private, since the honoiir 
of the family is involved. , 

“I think that, from a Victorian point of view, this -means 
,.that a person of her own name was indicated — and 
preferably a man. 

. "If she had suspected Mrs. Tanios she would have been 
quite as anxious to secure her own safetyq but not quite 
as concerned for the family honour. She might have 
felt much the same about Theresa Arundell, °buf not ■ 
nearly as intensely as she would feel about Charles. 



Charles was an ArtmdeiL He c>ere , 

Her reasons for suspecting hire, seeri e.v 
begin with, she had no illusions crcn: Cini rks. 
corne near to disgracing the far.'iiv ronr 
is, she knew him to be not only njx'n’rniTlruei;: 
criminal ! He had already forgec bic n-rnnt ~r ; 
After forgery — ^a step further — -“nrisrl 
"Also she had had a soniev.-hnt rnr s 

tvith him onlj’; two davs birore' hrr'rrrlSrrr b 
asked her for money and she hri rshsec nrh h 
thereupon remarked — oh. hchrT sDrcHth — hr~ ^r 
going the' right way to get hersei: rrrr^h ri: T 
she had responded" tliat sh-e rrdr r£he mrr rr hs 
To this, we are told, her rerhrtr resr-mrsh ^ 
be too sure.’ And txn? c_yr hri* ^H'nrnntr Irr 
fakes place. 

“It is hard!}'- to be wcnre-ec rr 'hnr — 

brooding over the oecnrrenr:. hlhs h-- — ^ 

nitely to the condusicn hnr h tts hhrhr 
who had made an *g.rr.- ^ ~~ 

"The sequence of even^ h '-e=hrh~ ~sr - 
versation with Charles, “he ~ _ 

ten to me in great disr-=ci -x. . ^JTh. ~ 

latvyer. On the ^ 

brings the will and she £xrs h, * ' 

"Charles and Theresa — i-%t jr ' _ 

ing week-end and f'Tsshrrrhfh 

sary steps to safrmarf — h 

the teill. She no-''rh’-r ~~ ^ 

it to him! Tbsz rr hrr - ~hhhJlh-h~~^~ ~~ 
Ske IS mah'n^ it h-,— — ^ —'rrrrrrr: 

murder aroAdhr:-,^ 

^ "S^e prohah.V Ihc rp^ 

i>e had help^ hh5-'^--~^irc 

Either the seri;-- .-iTi.h. 
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for his reluctance. He said nothing, hoping that his 
aunt would relent and change her mind. 

“As far as Miss Arundell’s state of mind was concerned 
I felt that I had reconstructed events with a fair amount 
of correctness. I had next to make up my mind if her 
suspicions were, in actual fact, justified. 

“Just as she had done, I realized that my suspicions 
were limited to a narrow circle — seven people ' to be 
exact. Charles and Theresa Arundell, Dr. Tanios and 
Mrs. Tanios, the two servants, and Miss Lawson. There 
was an eighth person who had to be taken into account — ' 
namely, Dr, Donaldson, who dined there that night, but 
I did not learn of his presence until later. 

"These seven persons that I was considering fell easily 
into two categories. Six of them stood to benefit in a 
greater or lesser degree by Miss Arundell’s death. If 
any one of those six had committed the crirne the 
reason was probably a plain matter of gain. The second 
category contained one person oiily — Miss Lawson. 
Miss Lawson did not stand to gain by Miss Arundell’s 
death, but as a result of the accident, she did benefit 
considerably /afw! 

"That meant that if Miss Lawson staged the so-called 
accident — ” 

"I never did anything of the kind!" Miss Lawson 
interrupted. "It's disgraceful! Standing up there and 
saying such things!” 

■ “A little patience, mademoiselle. And be kind enough' 
not to interrupt,” said Poirot. 

Miss Lawson tossed her head angrily. 

"I insist on making my protest! Disgraceful, that’s 
what it is! Disgraceful!” 

Poirot went on, unheeding. 

"I was saying that if Miss Law-son staged that accident 
she did so for an entirely different reason — ^that is, she 
engineered it so that Miss Arundell would naturally sus- 
pect her own family and become alienated from them. That 
was a possibility! I searched to see if there %vere any 
confirmation or otherwise and I unearthed one very' 
definite fact. If Miss Law'son wanted Mss Arundell 
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to suspect her OTm family, she -R-otild have ‘r® 

fact of the dog, Boh, being out that mgnt- But on tne 
contrary Miss Lavrson took the utmost pains to preterit 
Miss Arundell hearing of that. Therefore, I atgued. 
Miss Lawson must be innocent.” 

Miss Lawson said sharply : 

”I should hope so!” , 

"I next considered the problem of Miss ArTmdell s . 
death. If one attempt to murder a person h made, 
a second attempt usually follows. It seemed to me 
significant that within a fortnight of the first attempt 
Miss Arundel! should have ^ed. I began to make 
inquiries. 

"Dr. Grainger did not seem to think there was anything 
unusual about his patient’s death. That was a iitde 
damping to my theory. But, inquiring into the happen- 
ings of the last evening before she was taken ill, I came 
across a rather significant fact. Miss Isabel Tripp men- 
tioned a halo of light that had appeared round Aliss 
ArundeWs head. Her sister confinned her statement. 
They might, of course, be inventing — in a romantic 
spirit — but I did not think that the incident was quite a 
likely one to occur to them unprompted. When question- 
ing Miss Lawson she also gave me an interesting piece 
of information. She referred to a luminous ribbon 
issuing from A'liss Arundell’s mouth and forming a lumi- 
nous haze round her head. 

"Obilously, though described somewhat diSerently 
by two different observers, the actual /act was the same. 
What it amounted to, shorn of spirtualistic significance, 
was this : On tJie night in question Miss ArundeWs breath 
zcas phosphorescent !" 

Dr. Donaldson moved a little in his chair. 

Poirot nodded to him. 

"Yes, you begin to see. There are not very manv 
phosphorescent substances. The first and most common 
one gave me exactly what I was looldng for. I vriii read 
you a short extract from an article on phosphorus poi- 
•soning. 

"The person's breath may he phosphorescent before he 



feels ' in any way affected. That is what Miss LaTOon 
;,and the Misses Tripp saw, in the dark — Miss ArundeH’s 
phosphorescent breath — ka ' luminous haze.’ And here 
I will read you again. The jaundice having thoroughly 
pronounced itself, the system may be considered as not only 
under the itijluehce of the toxic action of phosphorus, but ' 
as stiff ering in addition from all the accidents incidental to 
the retention of the biliary secretion in the, blood, nor is 
there from this point any special difference between phos- 
phorus poisonittg and certain affections of the liver — such for 
example as yellotp atrophy. 

.“You see the cleverness. of that? Miss Arundell has 
suffered for years from liver trouble. The symptoms 
of phosphorus poisoning would only look like another 
attack of the same complaint. There will be nothing new, 
nothing startling about it. 

“Oh! it >vas well planned! Foreign matches— ver- 
min paste ? It is not difficult to get hold of phosphorus, 
and a very small dose will kill. The medicinal dose is’ 
from i/ioo to 1/30 grain. 

“Voild. How clear — how marvellously clear the whole 
business becomes! Naturally, the doctor is deceived — 
especially as I find his sense of smell is affected — ^the 
garlic odour of the breath is a distinct symptom of phos- 
phorus poisoning. He had no suspicions — ^why should 
. he have ? There were no suspicious circumstances 
and the one thing that might have given him a hint was 
the one thing he would never hear — or if he did hear it 
he would only class it as spiritualistic nonsense. 

“I was now sure (froin the evidence of Miss Larvson 
and’the Misses Tripp) that murder had been conuriitted. 
The question still was by whom} I eliminated the ser- 
' vants — ^their mentality was obviously not adapted to 
such a crime. I eliminated Miss Lawson, since she 
would hardly have prattled on about luminous ectoplasm 
if she had been connected with the crime. I eliminated 
, Charles Arundell, since he knew, having seen' the will, 
that he would gain nothing by his aunt's death. 

“There remained his sister Theresa, Dr. Tanios, 
IMrs. Tahios and Dr. Donaldson, whom I discovered to 
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have been 
dog’s ball in.c:a.’en;* 

"At this point I hrc 
fall back upon tne rs”tl 
nality of the ^nrderer 
same outhne. They vr^- 
ning, and earned cut 
a certain amount cf knonnsc;^ nut ntc a 
The facts about phesphonns yrlscmrc tnr 
and the stuff itself, as I scy. rs cutts snst.y nntsnnuc, 
especially abroad. 

‘T considered first the tem men. Bttn. ft tntrn ““um 
doctors, and both were clever mt-t. Tttuer tt tntrn 
might have thought of phosphtrus and its sintm.iro p. 
this particular case, but the Incitent ct the dtp's rud end 
not seem to fit a masculine mind. 1 ne mcident ct the 
ball seemed to me essentially a mtrtnnV Idea. 

"I considered first of all Theresa Amndell. She had 
certain potentialities. She was bclc, rutliless. and no: 
over-scrupulous. She had led a selfish and greedy life. 
She had always had eveiything she wunted and she had 
reached a point where she was desperate for money — 
both for 'herself and for the man she loved. Her manner, 
also, showed plainly that she knew her aunt had been 
murdered. 

"There was an interesting little passage between her and 
her brother. I conceived the idea that each suspected 
the other of the crime. Charles endeavoured to make her 
say that she knew of the existence of the neso svill. \Miy r 
Clearly because if she knew of it she could not be suspected 
of the murder. She, on the other hand, clearly did not be- 
leve Charles’s statement that Miss Arundell had shown it 
to mm. She regarded it as a singularly clumsy attempt 
on his part to divert suspicion from himself. 

ihcre .vras another significant point. Charles dis- 
j i '■‘^J'JCtance to use the word ‘arsenic.’ Later I 
1 ,^. lu ^ad questioned the old gardener at length 

' i W ^ weed-killer. Tt was clear 

had been m his mind." 

ar es Arundell shifted his oosition a Hh-Ip 


"I thought of it,” he said. "But— well, I suppose 1 
hadn’t got the nerve.” 

Poirot nodded at him. . . ' 

"Precisely, it ,is not in your psychology. , Your crimes 
will always be the crimes of weakness. To steal, to forge 
— yes, it is the easiest way — ^but to kill — no!: .To kill 
one needs the type of mind' that can be obsessed by an 
idea.” , . _ - . 

He resumed his lecturing manner. , _ " 

"Theresa Arundell, I decided, had quite sufficient 
strength of. mind to carry such a design through, but 
there were other facts to take into consideration. . She 
had never been thwarted, she had lived fully and self- 
ishly — ^but that t 3 rpe of person is not the type that kills-^ 
except perhaps in sudden anger. And yet — felt sure — 
it was Theresa Arundell who had taken the weed-killer 
from the tin.” 

Theresa spoke suddenly : 

'Til tell you the truth. I thought of it. I actually 
took some weed-killer from a tin down at Littlegreen 
House. But I couldn’t do it! I’m too fond of living — 
of being alive— I couldn’t do thaTto any one — ^take life 
from them. ... I may be bad and selfish but there are things 
I can’t do! I couldn’t kill a living, breathing, human 
creature !” 

Poirot nodded. "No, that is true. And you are not as 
bad as you paint yourself, mademoiselle. 'You are only 
young — and reckless.” 

He .went on : 

."There remained Mrs. Tanios. As soon as I saw 
her ,I realized that she was afraid. She saw that I real- 
ized that and she very quickly made capital out of that 
momentary betrayal. ,She gave a very convincing portrait 
of a woman who is afraid for her husband. A little later 
she changed her tactics. It was very cleverly done — ^but 
the change did not deceive me, A woman can be afraid 
for her husband or she can be afraid of her husband-^ 
but she can hardly be both. hlrs. Tanios decided on the 
latter role — and she ^ played her part cleverly — even to 
coming out after me into' the hall of the hotel andpretend- 
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ine that there was something she wnirted to tell me. 
When her husband followed her as she Imew he would, 
she pretended that she could not speak before him. 

"I realized at once, not that she feared her husband, 
but that she disliked him. And at once, summing the 
matter up, I felt convinced that here was the exact cha- 
racter I had been looking for. Here was — ^not a self- 
indulgent woman— but a tlrwarted one. A plain girl, 
leading a dull existence, unable to attract the men she 
would like to attract, finally accepting a man she did not 
care for rather than, be left an old maid. I could trace 
her growing dissatisfaction with life, her life in Smyrna 
exiled from all she cared for in life. Then the birth of 
her children and her passionate attachment to them. 

“Her husband was devoted to her, but she came secretly 
to dislike him more and more. He had speculated with 
her mpney and lost it — another grudge against him. 

“There was only one thing that illumined her drab 
'life, the expectation of her Aunt Emily’s death. Then 
she would have money, independence, the means to edu- 
cate her children as she wished — and remember educa- 
tion meant a lot to her — she was a professor’s daughter ! 

“She may have already planned the crime, or had the 
idea of it in her mind, before she came to England. She 
had a certain knowledge of chemistry, having assisted her 
father in the laboratory. She knew the nature of Miss 
Arundell’s complaint and she was well aw^are that phos- 
phorus would be an ideal substance for her pu^ose. 

“Then, when she came to Littlegreen House, a simpler 
method presented itself to her. The dog’s ball— a thread 
or string across the top of the stairs. A simple, ingenious 
woman’s idea. 


“She made her attempt — and failed, I do not think 
that she had any idea that Miss Arundell was aware of 
the true facts of the matter. Miss Arundell’s suspicions 
were directed entirely against Charles. I doubt if her 
manner to Bella showed any alteration. And so, quietlv 
and determinedly, this self-contained, unhappy, ambitious 
noman put her original plan into execution. She found 
an excellent vehicle for the poison, some patent capsules 



that hliss Arutidell was in the habit of taking after mealt 
To open a capsule, place the .phosphorus inside and clos 
it again, was child’s . play. ' The capsule was replace 
. among the others. Sooner or later Miss Anindell woul 
' swallow it. Poison was , not likely, to be suspected. Eve: 
; if by some tmlikely chance it was, she herself wouL 
'be nowhere near Market Basing at the time. 

‘‘Yet she took one precaution.' She obtained a doubl 

■ supply of chloral hydrate at the chemist’s, forging he 

■ husband’s name to the prescription. I have no doub 
of what that was for— to keep by her in case anythin; 


went tvrong. 

■ "As I say, I was convinced from the first moment 
saw, her that hlrs. Tanios was the person I was lookin; 
for, but I had absolutely no proof of the fact. I had t 
proceed carefully. If Mrs. Tanios had any idea I suspec 
ted her, I tras afraid' that she might proceed to a furthe 
crime. Furthermore, I believed that the idea of tha 
crime had already occurred to her. Her one wish in lif 
was to shake herself free of her husband. 

"Her original murder had proved a bitter disappoint 
ment. The money, the wonderful all-intoxicating money 
had all gone to Miss Law'son ! It was a blow, but she se 
to work most intelligently. She began to work on Mis 
Lawson’s conscience which, I suspect, was already no 
..too comfortable.” 

, There was a sudden outburst of sobs. Miss Lawsoi 

■ 'took put her handkerchief and cried into it. 

y '■ "It’s been dreadful,” she sobbed. ‘Tve been Mcked 
Very wicked. Yoii see, I was very curious about the wil 
• -^why.Miss Arundell had made a new one, I mean. An* 
one day, -when Miss Arundell was resting, I manage* 
to unlock the drawer in the desk. And then I found she’* 

■ left it', all to me ! Of course, I never dreamed it was s* 

Just a few diousands — ^tlrat’s all I thought it tvas 
.'And why not? After all, her own relations didn’t real! 
care for her! But then, when she was so ill, she aske* 
■for the will. I could see — I felt sure — she ^vas goin 
to destroy it.... And that’s when I was so wacked. 
.told her she’d sent it back to Mr. Pur\ds. Poor dear 



■ Miss Lawson told me that she had seen Theresa Arundell 
kneeling on the stairs on , the night of Easter. Monday. 
I soon discovered that Miss La^vson, could not have seen 
Theresa at all clearly— not nearly clearly enough to recog- 
nize her features. Yet she was quite positive in her iden- 
tification. On being pressed she - mentioned a brooch 
with Theresa’s initials — T.A. 

"On my request Miss Theresa Arundell showed me the 
hrooch in question. At the saime time she absolutely 
denied having been on the stairs at the time stated. At 
first I fancied . some one else had borrow'ed her brooch, 
but when I looked at the brooch in the glass the truth 
leaped at me. Miss Lawson, winking up, had seen a dim 
figure with the initials T.A. flashing in the light. She 
had leapt to the conclusion that it was Theresa.. 

".But if in the glass she had seen the initials T.A. — 
then the real initials must have been A.T., since the glass 
naturally reversed the order. .. 

. "Of course! Mrs. Tanios’s mother tos Arabella' 
Arundell. Bella is only a contraction. A.T. stood for 
Arabella Tanios. There was nothing odd in Mrs. Tahios 
possessing a similar type of brooch. It had been exclu- 
sive last Christmas, but by the spring they w’ere all the 
rage, and I had already observed that Mrs. Tanios copied 
her cousin Theresa’s hats and clothes as far as she was 
able with ’ her limited means. 

"In m}' o\vn mind, at any fate, my case was proved. 

"Now— what was I to do? Obtain a Home Oifice 
. order for the exhumation of tlie body ? . That could 
doubtless.be managed. I might that Miss Arundell 
had been poisoned with phosphorus, though tlierc was a 
little doubt about that. The body had been buried two 
months, and I -understand that there have been cases of 
• phosphorus poisoning where no lesions have been found 
and where the post-mortem appearances are very indeci- 
sive. Even then, could I connect Mrs. Tanios with the 
purchase or possession of phosphorus ?. Very doubtful, 
since she^ had probably obtained it abroad. 

• At .tliis juncture Mrs. Tanios took a decisive action. 
She left her husband, tlirowing herself on the pity of 
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Miss' Lawson. She also definitely accused her husband 
of the murder. 

"Unless I acted I felt convinced that he would be her 
next victim. I took steps to isolate them one from the 
other on the pretext that it was for her safety. She could 
not very well contradict that. Really, it was his safety I 
had in mind. And then — and then — ” 

He paused — s. long pause. His face had gone rather 
white. 

"But that was only a temporary measure. I had to 
make sure that the killer would kill no more. I had to 
assure the safety of the iimocent. 

"So I wrote out my construction of the case and gave 
it to Mrs. Tanios." 

There Avas a long silence. 

Dr. Tanios cried out : 

"Oh, my God, so that’s w'hy she killed herself.” 

Poirot said gently : 

"Was it not the best Avay? She thought so. There 
were, you see, the children to consider.” 

Dr. Tanios buried his face in his hands. 

Poirot came fore^d and laid a hand on his shoulder. 

"It had to be. Believe me it w^as necessary. . There 
would have been more deaths. First yours — ^en pos- 
sibly, imder certain circumstances. Miss Law^son’s. 
And so it goes on.” 

Pie paused. 

In a broken voice Tanios said : 

"She Avanted me — to take a sleeping-draught one 
night... There was some thin g in her face — 1 threw it 
away. That was when I began to believe her mind was 
Roing..;.” 

"Think of it that ■way. It is indeed partly true. But 
not in the legal meaning of the term. She knew the 
meaning of her action....” 

Dr. Tanios said wistfuUy : 

She was much too good for me — always.” 

A strange epitaph on a self-confessed murderess! 


CHAPTER XXX 
The Last Word 

There is , very little more to tell. 

. Theresa ~ married her doctor shortly aftenvards. I 
know them fairly well now and I have learnt to appre- 
ciate Donaldson — ^his clarity of vision and the deep, 
underlying force and humanity of the man. His manner, 
I may say, is just as dry and precise as ever ; Theresa often 
mimics him, to his face. She is, I think, amazingly happy 
■and absolutely wrapped up in her husband’s career. 
He is already making a big name for liimself and is an 
authority, on the functions of ductless glands. 

Miss Lawson, in an acute attack of conscience,, had to 
.be. restrained forcibly from denuding herself of every, 
peimy. ' A settlement agreeable to all parties was ran 
up by Mr. Purvis whereby Miss Arundell’s fortime tvas 
shared- out beUveen Miss Lawson, the two Axundells 
■ and the Tanios children. 

Charles went through his share in a little over a year 
and is now, I believe, in British Columbia. 

just two incidents. 

“You’re a do^vny fellow, ain’t you ?’’ said Miss Pea- 
.body, stopping us as we emerged from the gate of Little- 
green House one day. “Managed to hush everything 
•upl No exhumation. Everytliing done decently." 

“There seems to be no doubt that Miss Arundell died 
of yellow atrophy of the liver," said Poirot gently. 

“That’s very' satisfactory," said Miss Peabody. “Bella 
Tanios took an overdose of sleeping stuff, I hear." 

"Yes, it U’as very sad." 

“She was a miserable kind of woman — always wanting 
what she ' hadn’t got. People go a bit queer, sometimes 
when they’re like that. Had a kitchen maid once. Same 
thing. Plain girl. Felt it. Started writing anonymous 
letters. Queer kinks people get. Ah, well, I dare say 
it’s all for'the best." ' 
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"One hopes so, madame. One hopes so.” 

"Well,” said Miss Peabody,' preparing to resume her 
^valk, "I’ll say this for you. You’ve hushed things up 
nicely. Very nicely indeed.” . . 

She walked on. 

There \vas a plaintive "Wuff” behind me. 

I turned and opened the gate. 

"Come on, old man.” * 

Bob bounced through. There was a ball in his mouth. 

"You can’t take that for a walk." 

Bob sighed, turned and slowly ejected the ball inside 
the gate. He looked at it anxiously, then passed through. 

He looked up at me. 

"If you say so, master, I suppose it’s all right.” 

I drew a long breath. 

''My word, Poirot, it’s good to have a dog again." 

"The spoils of war,” said Poirot. “But I would remind 
you, my friend, that it was to pte that Miss Lawson pre- 
sented Bob, not to you.’’ 

"Possibly,” I said. “But you’re not really any good 
with a dog, Poirot. You don’t understand dog psycho- 
logy’! ' Now Bob and I understand each other perfectly, 
don’t we?” 

"Wuff," said Bob in energetic assent. 




“ Very few detective stories haffle me 
nowadays, but Mr. Carrs always do, ” 
, says Agatha .Christie 


JOHN PICKSON CARR’S 

The Black Spectacles 

Challengdd for maintaining that most people are incapable 
of describing accurately what they see, Martin Chesney 
stages. a test show, which is recorded by cine-camera; 
but when it ends he lies dead. Of three persons who 
saw. hirn miurdered, not one can tell what has actually 
happened — or who is the man in black spectacles. 
Dr. Fell, summoned to investigate this climax to a series 
of poisonings, is only just in time to discover how the 
murderer could be in two places simultaneously. (i/6) 


To Walce the Dead 

standing hungrily in Piccadilly one snowy morning 
wthout a penny, Christopher Kent catches, a numbered 
card floating do\vn from an hotel. He enters, gives a 
waiter ' that room number and has breakfast- Ah 
unlucky chance conipels him to go up to the room. On 
the door-handle hangs a card on which is scrawled 
' Dead Woman. ” The murder mystery, thus .begun, 
taxes the brains of the police, and it is only wth Dr. Fell’s 
help that the intricate problem is solved. • (i/6) ' 


-THESE ARE PAN BOOKS 



Murder in a Hall of Armour 

CARTER DICKSON’S 

The Bowstring Murders 

“ Carter Dickson ” is a pseudonym of John Dickson Carr 
(two of wliose detective-stories are listed on the prc\’ious 
page). This novel tells the thrilling story of murders in 
a strange English castle in which is a vast, dark hall filled 
with medieval arms and armour. The eccentric Lord 
Ra3de is found dead beneath the figure of a gigantic wtm- 
horsc. The plot is constructed with great ingemiit}'. (i;6) 


Brilliant Tale of a Murderess 

SHELLEY SMITH’S 


Come and Be Killed 



Soon Shayne made out a masave stone wall on their 
lefl^ about as high as a professional basketball center 
taking a rebound. 

“I remember something,” Vivienne said suddenly. 
“Wait When the gate opens, a bell rings at the house.” 

“Easy enough,” Powys said. “We go over the walk eh, 
Mike?” 

He spotted a br^ in the vegetation. Coming to a 
lialt, he got out to try the groimd. Satisfi^, he returned 
to the Morris, cut the wheels sharply, and backed off the 
road as far as he could, stopping only when the rear 
wheels b^an to spin. He killed the motor and set the 
emergency. All tluee then set to work breaking branches 
to conceal the little car. 

“WTiat do you think about our mademoiselle?” Powys 
said. “Can we count on her not to drive away and leave 
us?” 

"Sure,” Shayne replied with a grin. “I convinced her. 
And just to be. on the safe side, let’s take the keys.” 

“You don’t mean you are going to leave me hero in the 
jungle!” she exclaimed. “All by m}’self?” 

:':?‘We’il be back.” 

|;;'vMichael!” she said pleadingly. "You don’t know 
what you are saying. There are wild animals.” 

“If I worried about anybody,” Shayne said, ‘Td be 
w'DiTjung about the animals.” 

“It is nothing to joke about!” 

Powys laughed, but then said seriously, “No, you’re 
right Get in the car and run up the ■windo^vs. Then 
even the snakes can’t get in.” 

"Snakes!” she said in horror. “You, you — ^you — ” 

He held the branches aside for her. After she was in 
the car, he let them fall back in place. “All right?” 

Her voice seemed smaU and far away. “But for the 
love of God, huIT>^” 

"All the same,” he said in a low voice to Shajue, 
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“tliLi may no* l>c to Eiraple. I don’t suppor-c yon ha\‘C r 
gun?” 

"They have enough guns to go around ” Siiaj-nc said- 

"Expect you’re right,” Powys said doubtfully as they 
cro'sed the road. “I’ll give you a leg up. Mind there’s 
no brohen glass on the top.” 

He backed up against the stone wall and made a foot- 
hold with his hands. “I had Commando training, ac- 
tually. Ncs'cr thought it would come in liandy. Just keep 
your foot out of my face, v/ill you?” 

Shaync put lus toe on the Englishman’s hands and 
sprang upv,-ard. He swept his hand across the top of tlie 
w’all without meeting any obstacles, and came bad: to 
the ground. 

“No glass, at least” 

Po^vys flmred his fingers. “Next time Tm going to pick 
somebody %vho weighs less. Here ss-e go.” 

ShajTic gripped the EnglLsliman’s shoulders, placed his 
foot, and went up onto tjic wall in one smooth flow’ of 
motion. He s\>,-ung his legs up and reached down for 
Posv)s’ hand. Tlic Englishman backed away a few steps, 
threw himself toward the wall and seized Shns-ne’s hand. 

Tlie redhead felt a ‘stab go tiirough his che<t .as 
tliough a sliver of glass was being driven between his 
ribs. He held on and pulled, .and Powys c.amc up die wall. 
For an instant, until he Uircw his free .arm over die top, 
his full weight seemed to bear on the brcai: in Shaync’s 
ribs. He scrambled up beside Sha)Tic, and the two men 
dropped to the ground together. Shajne had to prop 
himself against die solid bulk of die wall or he svmild 
have fallen. His lips srorc drawn back as he fought the 
pain. 

“Anjaliing wrong, Mik.c?” Pos-,ys said. 

Shaync grunted .and pushed oft from the wall. He s.aw 
die lighted house ahead, several hundred yards away, 
but instead of heading for it directly, across uncertain 
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Soon Shayne made out a masave stone wall on their 
left, about as high as a professional basketball center 
taking a rebound. 

“I remember something,” Vivienne smd suddenly. 
“Wait When the gate opens, a bell rings at the house.” 

“Easy enough,” Powys saii “We go over the rvall, eh, 
Mike?” \ • 

He spotted a break in the vegetation. Coming to a 
halt, he got out to try the ground. Satisfit^, lie returned 
to the Morris, cut the wheels sharply, and backed off the 
road as far as he could, stopping only when the rear 
wheels began to spin. He kUl^ the motor and set the 
emergency. All three tlicn set to work breaking brandies 
to conceal the little car. ■ ' . 

“IMiat do you think about our madanoiselle?” Ppivys 
said. “Can we count on her not to drive away and leave 
us?” 

"Sure,” Shayne replied ivith a grin. "I convinced her. 
And just to be on the safe side, let’s take the keys.” 

“You don’t mean you are going to leave me hde in the 
jungle!” she exclaimed. "All by myself?” 

"We’U be back.” 

"Michael!” she smd pleadingly. “You don’t know 
what you are saying. There are wild animals.” 

“If I worried about anybody,” Shayne said, “Fd be- 
worrying about the animals.” 

“It is nothing to joke about!” 

' Powys laughed, but then said seriously, “No, you’re 
right. Get in the car and run up the windoivs. Then 
even tlie snakes can’t get in.” 

“Snakes'.” she said in horror. “You, you — you — " 

He held the branches aside for her. After she was in 
the car, he let them fall back in place. “All right?” 

Her voice seemed small and far away. "But for the 
love of God, hinry.” 

“All the same,” he said in a low voice to Shayne, 
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"tills may not be so simple. I don’t suppose you have a 
gun?” 

"Tliey have enough guns to go around,” Shajme said. 

"Expect you’re right,” Po%v7S smd doubtfully as they 
crossed the road. “I’ll give you a leg up. Mind there’s 
no broken glass on the top.” 

He backed up against die stone wall and made a foot- 
hold with his hands. "I had Commando training, ac- 
tually. Never thought it would come in handy. Just keep 
your foot out of my face, svill you?” 

Shayne put his toe on the Englishman’s hands and 
sprang upward. He swept his hand across the top of the 
w'all witliout meeting any obstacles, and came back to 
the ground. 

"No glass, at least.” 

Po^vys flexed his fingers. "Next time Fm going to pick 
somebody who weighs less. Here we go.” 

Shayne gripped the Englishman’s Moulders, placed his 
foot, and went up onto tlic wall in one smooth flow of 
motion. He s^vung his legs up and reached down for 
Poivys’ hand. The Englishman backed away a few steps, 
tlircw' himself toward the wall and seized Shayne’s hand. 

Tlie redhead felt a ‘stab go through his chest, as 
tliough a stiver of gkass was being driven betiveen his 
ribs. He held on and pulled, and Powys came up tlie wall. 
For an instant, until he tlircw his free arm over the top, 
his full weight seemed to bear on the break in Shayne’s 
ribs. He scrambled up beside Shayne, and the tivo men 
dropped to tlie ground together. Sliajne had to prop 
himself against tlie solid bulk of tlie wnll or he would 
have fallen. His lips were draim back as he fought the 
pain. 

“Anything WTong, Mike?” Poivys said. 

Shajne grunted and pushed off from the wall. He saw 
tJic lighted house ahead, several hundred yards away, 
but instead of heading for it directly, across uncertain 
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ground, they followed the wall to the gate. Then they 
went up the drive, single file on the turf at the edge of 
the gra\eL 

The house was lit up lilie a beacon. It was all on one 
level, of brick and glass. On the far dde, the ground 
dropped away steeply, and in daylight there was prob- 
ably a fine view across tlie mountains from the flagstone 
terrace. The rooms w-ere like separate stage sets, each 
flooded with light.- A man’s figure crossed in front of one 
of the windovs-s, and Shaj-ne instinctively crouched, al- 
though he knew they couldn’t be seen. The drive curved 
on around the house, ending at a threecar garage. One 
of the cars Shayne had seen at the Half Moon had been 
run into the garage, but tlie overhead door had not been 
closed. The second car was parked outside on the gravel. 
A cab, probably the one that had brought Paul Slater 
from die airport, was standing at the front steps. 

Sha)-ne pointed at the cars and made a wringing mo- 
tion with both hands. The Englishman nodded. Keep- 
ing beloiv the level of the terrace, he made his w'ay 
”etly to the cab, unlatched the hood, and lifted it care- 
. so he could get to the motor. Shaj-ne heard a small 
'nng sound. Powys thrciv something into die darkness, 
lowered the hood, and momd on. 

A radio somewhere in the house, turned up too high, 
was plajing American music. Crouching, Sharac ran to 
the stone balustrade at die edge of the side terrace. After 
a moment, wiy cautiously, he raised liis head. Standing 
in a lighted bedroom, on the opposite side of a large pic- 
ture window, Mardia Slater was looking directly at Idm, 
It took Sliajme an instant to realize that she couldn’t 
see him. She was holding a lighted cigarette, and she 
.looked verj' tired. The shoulder of her blouse was tom. 
She turned and walked away, going out of sight and then 
coming back. 

. There were tw'o men in the room with her. One was 
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on the bed, and Shayne saw, \vith an involuntary tight- 
ening of his stomach muscles, that it was Jose. He was 
watching Martha. As she moved, a land of hunger. glit- 
tered in his small eyes. The other man was in a straight 
chair tipped back against the door. Sha>me raised his 
head a little more. It was the moon-faced youtli v.’hose 
name Shayne didn’t know. He was paring his fingernails 
lazily witli a long knife. 

Martha said something which Shayne couldn’t hear. 
Jose laughed scornfully. 

Shayne pulled at his earlobe. Before he could make 
Ills move, he had to Imow where all his enemies were 
located and what they were doing. He ducked down be- 
losv the balustrade and cased on to tlie next room. This 
was a much smaller bedroom. The cab driver, wearing 
an impromptu uniform, w'as sitting at his case in an up- 
holstered chair with one leg over the chair-arm, smoking 
a long cigar. He had a tall iced drinl: in his hand. The 
radio was at his elbow, with a choice of Caribbean or 
North American music. Outside, his meter was tiding 
off svaiting time. There was a wonderful look of content- 
ment on his face. 

Tlie redhead grinned ruefully and continued his care- 
ful survey of the house. There was a batliroom and then 
another bedroom, both of which seemed to be empty. 
That brought him to the front terrace. To see into the 
front windows he would have bad to cross the terrace, 
so he backed off into the darkness and retraced his steps. 

The kitchen was empty. Powys was not in evidence; 
Shayne could hear faint metallic noises from the garage, 
where he was putting the third car out of action. Pass- 
ing the garage, the redhead looked into the dining room. 
Al, the bartender, was playing solitaire at a long table. 
He was in his shirt sleeves, and he v/as wearing his big 
gun in a shoulder holster. That was tlie gim Shayne was 
chiefly concerned about. He was about to move on when 
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he noticed sometlting dse. Al 'iN-as turning up one card 
at a lime, but he ivasn’t adding any of litem to titc red- 
and-bladc pattern spread out on the tabic in front of 
him. Instead, sviiilc he hept hLs hands mm-ing, he v.-ai 
leaning back in his chair, listening intently. A folding 
door was pulled shut Itchind him. 

Sh.asnc scent on, around a dump of flotccnng shrubs. 
He saw tlie Camel in the living room, and a moment 
later he saw a man ivho must be Slater. Tltat left only 
two unaccounted for — Josf-’s brotlicr Pedro and tlte 
caretaker Alvarez had mentioned. 

Slater was speaking angrily. He was bojishfy good- 
looking, but there was a weaknes; and a petulance 
around hLs mouth, an unbecoming fleshiness of the neck 
and chin. The redhead w.as too far away to catch more 
than an occasional word. He studied the situation. 

Tl:c Camel wris on one side of a large stone fireplace, 
Slater on the other, continuing his harangue. Slater 
st-alkcd to the big front window. The Camel followed 
him with Ids eyes. Now tlie/ were Ixjth in profile to 
\Sh.i)me, and the redhead quidkly snultcd the balu-strade, 
dropping without a sound onto the terrace. Slaters voice 
ro*e and AK-arez broke in on him. Both men were fully 
taken up with each other. Sha>-nc crawled in against the 
building, beneath the windmv level, and around to the 
front terrace. Here he could hear tlie \-oicc.s plainlyl 
Tlieru was a soft scraping behind him and Powys wrig- 
gled around the comer. The Englislunan winked .sol- 
emnly, and m.ado a sign that the cars were out of com- 
ralssion. 

“And if you are not the villain who raised this bump 
on my head, dear P.auJ,” the Camcl’.s voice said calmly, 
“T make it a condition tltat you tell me who did. I tliink 
lliat Is reasonable.” 

Powys tugged at Shnjme’s ankle and formed tlie w'Ord 
“/\lvarcz” widi fafe lips. Shaync nodded. 
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“I don’t accept that,” Slater answered. “It’s unrea- 
sonable as hell. I’m not your keeper. Do you expect me 
to make a list of all tlie people who have a good reason 
for wanting to beat your brains out? The woods are full 
of them.” 

“Perhaps,” tlie Camel said, “Tlie point is, you see, that 
tlie appointment ^vas made in tlie usual way.” 

“On a radio schedule?” Slater said sharply. 

“Precisely! It came in tlie afternoon mad. With a cir- 
cle around eleven o’clock.” 

Shayne would have liked to sec Slater’s face, but it 
wolild have been too risky to raise his head. 

“I swear to God, Luis,” Slater said fervently. “I don’t 
knoiv how it liappencd. Nobody knew that trick but me. 
You’re not the world’s most cautious man. One of your 
monkeys must have seen it on your desk one of the other 
times, and put two and two together. I can sec how you 
figure, but you’re absolutely wrong, I didn’t do it, god- 
damn it!” And he added in a low voice, “But if you want 
to know sometliing funny, I almost wish I had.” 

“Is that funny?" the Camel said dryly. “Yoxu: sense of 
humor is a little deficient, I think. Let us be specific. I 
was twenty minutes late, through no fault of my own. 
■Wlicrc were you between five minutes of eleven and 
twenty minutes past? Give me the names of two im- 
partial witnesses who can assure me that you were not in 
a garage waiting for me to arrive so you could knock me 
on the head, and perhaps you will succeed in convincing 
me.” 

Slater didn’t respond at once. Then he said heavily, 
“You don’t want much, do you? Between five of eleven 
and twenty after I was doing something dumb. I left the 
hotel at ten-thirty and I didn’t get to the airport till 
quarter of twelve. I suppose I picked up the taxi at about 
elewn-thirty, but before then I was taking pains not to 
be seen by anybody. And for a good reason. I sneaked out 
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and put some of the moaev I made on my last trip in the 
mailbox of ifrs. Albert Watts.” 

There an expresshe alenca. 

“I know' it ^\-3s dumb ” Slater said nuserahly, *Tou 
don’t have to tell me.” 

“Dinnbl It v<3s insane! ISTmt if somebody saw your 
Did you think about that?” 

‘“Nobody saw me. It took time, but I tvas carefuL” 

“And why did jou fee! prompted to do this crsay 
thing? You are ilL my friend. It is as good as a signed 
confasion.” 

“Anil — I was feeling louiy, Luis. She’s pathetic. I 
sno•.^-^d her once at a dance, and r\a been feeling bad 
about it e%ar since. It wasn't her fault that Watts 
wanted to make himself a dirty buck by turning me in. I 
could hzvs mailed it to her, but they might hat-e traced 
it to me. This way \sas better.” 

‘Tt isn't good. If you go to the trouble of kiTling some- 
body. the least you can do is be quiet about it after- 
rvard.” 

‘T didn't kill him,” Slater smd rs-earily. “Don’t try to 
act innocent with me of ah people, Luis. But he was 
failed because of scmediing Fd done for money, and ail 
of a sudden that dough wasn't any gcod any mere.” 

“How much did vou gi'^e her?’’ the Camel sneerKi 
‘Half?” 

‘T wanted to gha her the whole goddamn thing, hut 
when I came right down to it, I couldn't. I didn't count 
it. I just pushed it in the maSbox. ^£avb^ it wasn't even 
half.” 

“But this is weak, PauL Very, s-ery weaL Oh, I am 
quite sure you did it It is too absurd to be a lie. But I 
do not think it would take an hour to Iea\a some money 
in a fat lady’s mailbox. No, I suggest that j-ou felt gen- 
erous to this creature because you kne%^- you rs-ere about 
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to rob me of a matter of one hundred and Urcnty thou- 
sand dollars.” 

Powys stirred. Tlie redhead looked at him quiclJy, and 
the Englishman made a face to show tliat die sum im- 
pressed him. 

The Camel went on, “Wc are clearing tlie ground. 
Now tills sudden midnight trip by chartered plane. Your 
mother is sick?” 

His voice was thick with, sarcasm, and Slater s.aid de- 
fensively, “Maybe she’s not so sick I couldn’t have gone 
up tomorrow. But my ivife’s been putting pressure on me 
to straighten up. You’ve been putting pressure on me to 
take one more trip and make enough to retire. At the 
same time Pve been getting the pressure from anotlicr 
soimcc you may not know about I haven’t been getting 
much sleep lately, not tliat it matters. Martlia is a good 
judge of character. She knew tliat if )’ou people put on 
one ounce more of tliat pressure I’d brcaL And if tint 
happened, if I took one more wrong dollar, she said she’d 
leave me. I’ve played around a little, sure, but I wor- 
ship that kid, Luis.” 

“True love,” Alvarez said. “I honor it But please con- 
tinue. You c-\pcctcd me to come to sec you and uige 
you once again to be sensible and make some money. 
And you were afraid you would agree?” 

“Well, hell,” Slater said uncomfortably. “I hitow my 
limitations. So I thought this cable about Motlicr ivas a 
God-given opportunit)',” 

“God-given,” tlie Camel sneered, _ “but perhaps ar- 
ranged by someone on cartli, eh? I wall tell you, P.aul. It 
is no news to me tint you ln\’c begun to shake .and 
shiver. A little of tin's pressure you speak about, ajiphcd 
by policemen, and I have feared you would fall nTi-rf. 
When you arc nen-ous, you maJ:c me ncivous. It : 

I want you to go once more. I bai'C been irorkm; 



this bne for a long time. And this knock on the head 
seems to me to fit, Paul. You have been thinking per- 
haps yes, perhaps no. When you decide at last, you do 
not choose the sensible, honest way, but the foolish, the 
dishonest. And why? You are angry at me for this so- 
called pressure. It will be the last time, you tell yourself, 
and never again, if you do it this way, will you have to 
make such an unpleasant decision.” 

“That’s pretty cheap psychology. And it’s wrong/’ 

“This we will learn. Because of one thing I am cer- 
tain. You will find out tonight what is meant by pres- 
sure, and I think you are right — ^you are not the type to 
stand up,” 

"No. No. But don’t use any muscle on m^ Luis. On 
me or my wife. At the same time I’m not a moron, ’iVhen 
you pulled me off the plane and said you had Martha, 
you really jarred me. I would have done anything you. 
said. But then I stopped to think. Consider a possibility, 
Luis. What if I didn’t steal this dough? Just consider it, 
that’s all I ask. How can I convince you, by swearing on 
the Bible? You probably don’t even have a Bible. To you 
it’s ABC. All I have to do is get up the dough. But I 
can’t get it up if I don’t have it, can I? So I knocked my 
few brains together. I know what you do with the people 
who double-cross you. Crrr!” 

He made a choking sound, which he must have ac- 
companied \vith a gesture, drawing his hand flat across 
his throat. “And if you killed me you’d have to kill 
Martha too, and I didn’t want either of those things to 
happen. So this is the way I worked it. I wrote a letter. 
It’ll be found in the morning unless I get it and tear it 
up in the meantime. And if I’m dead I can’t very well 
tear it up.” 

“What is in this letter?” 

“Why, the whole damn thing, Luis. Facts and figures, 
I know you think you can beat a smuggling rap, and 
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maybe you can. So I put in tlie dope on what happened 
to Albert Watts.” 

“That does not sound so menacing.” 

“You think so, do you? I know you covered yourself. 
You’d be careful about a thing like that So what I said 
was that we did it together.” 

After a moment’s ^ence the Camel’s voice said softly, 
“My God, Paul.” 

“I knew it would impress you. I said you told me not 
to worry about the alibi. You could get plenty of people 
to swear we were somewhere else that night. But it won’t 
stand up against a written confession, Luis. I described 
how we did it I only drove the car, naturally. You used 
the knife.” 

“And you — signed this amazing document?” 

“What good would it be without a signature? And I 
don’t think it’s bad, for something I thought up on the 
spur of the moment. If you let us go, you’ll still be all 
right But if the cops find me in a ditch with my throat 
cut, you know what they’ll think, 'Hicy’!! think you 
lulled me to keep me from confessing, not knowing I’d 
already written it out and signed it. If you didn’t hang 
for one murder, you’d hang for tlie other.” 

Alvarez said in disbelief, “Dear God. What if some- 
body finds this letter before you get it?” 

“They won’t,” Slater said with confidence. “And 
don’t tliink you can follow me and pick, me up again 
after I have it. I intend to cut yoiu- telephone wires and 
see tliat your cars won’t start without some extensive 
repairs.” 

Tliere was anotlier moment’s silence. Outside on the 
terrace, Shayne could feel the tension in the room. Then 
the Camel gave a muffled exclamation. There was the 
sound of a blow. 

“You imbecile!” the Camel said. “I hope vou don’t 



don’t have to cut your throat. I will stop short of that. 
We -will work slowly, so you will have time to appreciate 
everything fully. TTien we will move on to your wife, 
to Josd’s delight. You said you worship her, I believe? 
There will be little left to worship when he is finished.” 

“The letter—” 

“But don’t you imderstand, Paul? Where you have 
put this letter is merely one more of the things we must 
find out.” 

He raised his voice to summon the bartender. “Al!” 



CHAPTER 12 


As Alvarez called, Michael Shayne moved his legs 
and nodded to Powys. SUently the Englishman began to 
wTiggle backward. "IVhen they were around the comer, 
Shayne crawled across to the balustrade. Turning, he 
cautiously raised his head. AI had run in from the din- 
ing room. He svas standing over Slater’s chair, and Al- 
varez seemed to be tying Slater’s hands. 

Shayne and Powys quickly slid over the balustrade. 
Crouched low, they ran past the dining-room windows. 
Gaining the protection of the garage, they stopped for 
a low-voiced consultation. 

‘This becomes a bit more serious,” Po%‘.y5 said. 

“You’re still wth me?” 

“Definitely. I want to get the Slaters aboard that plane 
as much as you do. How many men arc we up against?' 

“The Camel and Al in the living room. Tv/o in tire 
bedroom with Mrs. Slater, two more around the house 
somewhere. I don’t think w’c need to count the cab 
driver. He’s neutral.” 

Powys said lightly, “Three apiece. Take them in se- 
quence. I think we can handle them.” . 

“O.k. Start with the bedroom. I want tlie one on ^ 
bed.” , 

They circled the house. The kitchen, as tlicy 
still seemed to be empty. Tlicy were careful 
lighted strip of turf and the terrace, but once 
'".as no further need for caution. The cab ' 
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turned up the radio to get the full driving effect of a 
Louis Armstrong solo. Powys foUowai Shayne quickly 
along a carpeted hall. The sharp pain in the redhead’s 
chest was gone, but a dull ache remained, a reminder 
that he couldn’t press an attack witli his usual abandon. 

He counted doors, remembering the layout of the tving 
as he had seen it from outside. He stopped and ex- 
changed a look tvith Powys. The Englishman tapped his 
pipe against his heel and stuck it into his breast pocket. 

Shayne turned the knob slowly, holding it in botli 
hands. His shoulder muscles were knotted. When the 
knob was all the tvay around, freeing the latch, he drew 
back slightly and slammed his shoulder hard against the 
door. It came open violently. The man on the other 
side was hurled forward, and the chair fell on top of him. 

Shayne left him to Po\vys. On the bed, Jose’s face had 
gone blank wth surprise. Martha, too, halfway between 
the bed and the door, had frozen as Shayne burst in. The 
redhead had to break stride to go around her, giving 
Jos6 the fraction of a second he needed. He scrambled 
up higher on the bed, but didn’t have time to get out of 
a sitting position. As Shayne came around the bed he 
rolled foiward and kicked out hard with his right foot. 

The pointed toe of his shoe caught the detective in 
the side with stunning force. Six inches farther forward^ 
and Shayne would have gone nowhere the rest of the 
night under his o^vn power. He %vas probably uncon- 
scious for a moment. He fell, landing across the smaller 
man’s body, and his fingers fastened in the front of Jose’s 
coat Momentum carried him across tlie bed. As he fell 
to the floor he dragged Jos5 with him. 

His brain cleared in time to see that Jose had managed 
to take out a gUn. This wasn’t Martha’s little automatic, 
but an ugly short-barreled revolver. Shayne grabbed for 
his arm, but he was rolling away, bringing the gun up 
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between them, Shayne let go of Jose’s coat and batted 
him avvhwardly across the head with his loosely clenched 
fist. It was more of a push than a blow, but it knocked 
the Latin’s head back against the metal framework of 
the bed, dazing him for an instant 
In that instant Shayne recovered. He clamped a crush- 
ing grip on Jose’s right wrist. Jose stabbed out at his ej'es 
with his free hand, his fingers bunched and rigid, but 
Shayne jerked his head and the dangerous fingers 
passed harmlessly across his cheekbone. He had discov- 
ered that he couldn’t lift his left arm. He increased the 
pressure with his right as Jose tried to get away. Strain- 
ing against each other, they came to their feet slovdy. 
Jose’s face v/as contorted vrith cfTort. Jose managed to 
turn so Shayne was behind him. Shayne was putting forth 
his full strength to keep the small man from tvristing his 
vnist upward. 

No more than several seconds had elapsed. The fat- 
faced youth, who had been sitting tipped back against 
the door, nov,^ lay sprav/led on his back, arms and legs 
outflung. He was imconscious, and it seemed to Shajme 
that his jav/ was broken, Pov/ys v/as sucking the knueWes 
of his left hand. He stooped sv.iftly and took a gun from 
somewhere inside the unconscious man’s clothes. There 
were runnmg footsteps outside in the corridor. Turning, 
Povrys ran out, holding the gun behind his leg. 

Jose squirmed, kiclang back viciously at the detective’s 
leg. Shayme was slov/ly forcing his adversary in against 
the bed, smothering him vdth his superior v/eight and 
size. But his left arm still dangled uselessly, 

“Ivlichael, you’re hurt!” Martha cried. 

“Get baclq” Shayne grated through his clenched teeth. 
Martha looked desperately for something to use as a 
weapon. Jose spat out something in Spanish. In the next 
bedroom, the Louis Armstrong record came to a blazing 


climax, and an American, with a Georgia accent began 
telling his listeners how easy it was to borrow money from 
the friendly finance company that was sponsoring the 
program. Sweat pomed down Shayne’s face, and his 
hand began to slip. 

A man appeared in the bedroom doorway — ^Pedro, 
Jose’s brother. He looked stupidly at the scene, and it 
took him a moment to imderstand the meaning of what 
he saw: Michael Shayne, left bound and gagged behind 
the Half Moon for tlie police, no longer belrind the 
Half Moon or in jail, but struggling with Jos6 for a gun. 
He started forward, shouting, and at that same instant 
Shayne’s hand slipped on Jose’s wrist j the gun came up 
and fired. 

Shayne chopped at Josh’s head with his right. He tvas 
able to put a little beef behind this blow, and it caught 
the smdl man on the ear and sent Iiim sprawling. 
Shayne stamped at the gun. He missed. He tried again, 
moving quickly, and his foot came do\vn hard on Josh’s 
hand. Jose’s finger was still curled around tlie trigger 
guard. He screamed as the finger broke. He had one knee 
beneath him, trying to rise. Martha ran across the room, 
lifting a lamp over her head. She brought it down. It 
shattered over his shoulders; tlie heavy bronze base 
caught the top of his head and he went over sideward. 

Shayne kicked the gun out of his hand. He whirled, 
crouching. Jose’s brother was still standing in the middle 
of the room. The stupid look was back on his face and 
he clutched his breast with both hands. Before Shayne 
could reach him his knees sagged and he folded forward. 
His coat came open, and Shajne saw the red stain on his 
shirt. 

Martha’s hands were over her eyes. She was trembling 
violently. Shayne strode up to her and took her by the 
shoulders. She looked at hiun, her eyes wide tvith shock. 
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“Michael, I’m going to faint.” 

“The hell you are,” he said roughly, “You’re going to 
stay on your feet and get their guns. Toss them over the 
embankment. Then clear out.” He thrust a set of car 
keys at her, “If we aren’t out in five minutes, go down 
tlie road and call Vivienne.” 

“iVho?” she said. 

‘Vivienne. And then get some cops out here. HasTJ you 
got it?” 

She shook her head. “I can’t leave Paul.” 

“Goddamn it!” Shayne shouted. “Do what I tell you!” 

She shook her head again, retiuming his look firmly. 
Her eyes had cleared. Shayne could see that she meant 
to stay, no matter what he said to her. He put the keys 
back in his pocket, snatched up Jos6’.s revolver, and ran 
out of the bedroom. 

He had put both hands on her shoulders, he remem- 
bered, so his left arm must be working again. He tried it 
He could bend the elbow, but couldn’t bring it out from 
Ills side. 

The cab driver had heard the shot, and was looking 
out cautiously. Shayne gave him one look, his lips 
peeled back from his teeth. The cigar dropped from the 
man’s mouth. He popped back into the bedroom and 
slammed the door. 

Shayne ran into the dining room as A1 came through 
the folding doors at the opposite end. A1 had his big gun 
up, but he didn’t fire. Shayne stopped. For a long mo- 
ment the two men looked at each other. The revolver 
was pointed at Al’s feet. Al’s gun was pointed over 
Shayme’s head. 

‘You •ivant to w’atch what you do from now on,” the 
redhead said quietly. ‘You don’t want to wind up as the 
guy who takes the fall for these bastards.” 

He began to wall: forward slowly. The cards were 
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still laid out at the end of the table. A1 'ivas planted sol- 
idly in front of the doonvay, looking as though it would 
take a bulldozer to move him. 

Shayne said, “It’s a Mexican stand-off. You haven’t 
been playing solitaire. You heard what they’ve been say- 
ing. They’ve got each other sewed up. The Camel’s 
connections don’t stretch as far as murder. When he 
goes, the rest of his people go with him, and that includes 
you, Al. Don’t forget you’re a foreigner here. You won’t 
get any help from the American consul.” 

Confused sounds came from beyond the folding door. 
The volume on the cab driver’s radio was still up very 
high but the music was now cool jazz, played by a small 
group of calm musicians. 

‘You \vere in on a kidnaping,” Shayne went on, still 
walking forward. “It wasn’t handled too well. Too many 
people in on it— very sloppy. If you think back, you’ll 
remember that the cops had me for a while, and I gave 
them all the names.” 

Al slowly lowered the heavy gun until it was pointed 
at Shayne’s chest. Shayne kept &e revolver aimed at the 
floor. 

“Fm out of my own territory do^vn here,” he said, sev- 
eral steps away from Al. “But if I get killed there’s going 
to be a certain amount of heat. The Camel must have 
something on you to make you wear that ring in yomr 
ear. The hell \vith that He’ll have to have somebody to 
turn over, and you’re the number one prospect Leave 
Alvarez to me. I’ll get him out of yoxir hair.” 

. He shifted the revolver to his left hand. As he came 
up to Al he reached out slowly, moving %vith care, and 
took Al’s gun out of his hand. The tension went out of 
the bartender’s body all at once. He seemed sure of him- - 
self again. Shifting his weight, he hit Shayne on the side 
of the jaw. 

Shayne rocked back on his heels. He grinned savagely, 
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dropping the guns. Stepping back, he picked up a chair 
and whirled it at AL It broke against Al’s upstretched 
arms. Shayne drove in behind it and nailed A1 with a 
high right to the head. A left in the right spot now would 
have finished him, but the detective’s left arm was still 
dead. 

He tried to drop back into hitting position; with only- 
one arm in motion, Shayne -was badly off-balance, and 
he fell forward, knocking A1 into the folding door. Two 
sections of the door folded shut on him. As he freed him- 
self, it banged open all the way. Slater and the Camel, 
Shayne saw, were rolling across die living-room rug. 

A1 came at Shayne, both hands up. Luckily he wasn’t 
a body-puncher. He threw a right and a left at Shayne’s 
head, Shayne slipped them both, and at that instant he 
had a sensation as diough something had tom in his 
shoulder, and his left arm came up. He still couldn’t hit 
is’ith it, but it put liim back in balance and he could 
shield his ribs. A1 caught him -with a straight overhand. 
It helped Shayne set himself. He saw another punch 
starting, and he beat it in. Al’s punch landed, but with 
nothing behind it. Shayne hit him twice more. This was 
crude slugging, -with no attempt at style. If either punch 
had missed, tlie redhead woiild have been wide open. 
But they didn’t miss. A1 was already on the way down 
when Shayne hit him in the same spot a second time, -with 
his weight -behind it. One of Al’s arms, swinging, swept 
tlie cards off the table. He was unconscious before he hit 
tlie floor. 

ShajTie staggered. He felt the comer of the table 
against his hip. 

Paul Slater had Alvarez by the throat and was knock- 
ing his head repeatedly against the floor. Slater was no 
longer the handsome, somewhat spoiled-looldng young 
man Shayne had glimpsed from the terrace; his face was 
suffused with blood, his eyes protmded, and he was out 





of control. Alvarez flopped around helplessly, clawing at 
Slater’s wrists. A curious sound came from deep in his 
tiuoat. Shayne knew that unless he did something to stop 
it, in another thirty seconds or less Alvarez would-be 
dead. But a terrible weariness had come over him. He 
couldn’t move. 

Cecil Powys ran in from the terrace, a gun in his hand. 
He glanced at the struggling pair on the floor. Without 
an instant’s pause he chopped at Slater’s wrists with the 
gun. Slater cried out. Powys hit him again, and his fingers 
opened. Alvarez fell away from hhn, clutching his throat 

“On your feet, Paul,” Powys stud. “Your wife is still 
here.” 

“Oh, my God,” Slater said thickly. 

Alvarez croaked something and plunged upward at 
Slater, butting him in the chest 

"Gentlemen,” Powys said impatiently. 

He dropped the gun into his side pocket He pulled 
the Camel around with one hand and hit him with the 
other. It had been a long time since Shayne had seen any* 
one punch like that. The blow was delivered seemingly 
without effort, but Alvarez pitched forward as though 
' he had been hit with a hammer. 

Slater scrambled to his feet. “Where is she?” 

A bell rang loudly In another part of the house. The 
strange lethargy fell away from Shayne. He whipped 
around. The bell went on ringing, a harsh and urgent 
riimmons. Someone must have opened the gate at the 
foot of the drive. He shouted to Pov/ys and headed back 
through the dining room. 

Jose was in the kitchen, standing confusedly with his 
face streaming -with blood. He had made it this far, but 
he wasn’t going much farther. His eyes were glazed. He 
swayed forward and fell toward Shayne. He was holding 
a large canrag knife in front of him. 

“Watch it, Mike!” Powys cried behind him. 
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The redhead sidestepped, and Jose fell through the 
doorway. As he went do%vn he pulled over a table ^d a 
lamp crashed to the floor. There was a sudden brilliant 
flash, and the house was plunged into darkness. The 
bell stopped ringing. The music was cut off abruptly in 
the middle of a note. 

In the sudden silence, Shayne heard a cai^s motor. He 
ran to the kitchen door. 

“Martha!” 

He heard Powys behind him: “Let’s get out of this 
place, Mike, That’s Sergeant Brannon or I miss my 
guess.” 

Shayne groped his way outside. A moment later he 
was across the tdirace and down the steps. He felt gravel 
beneath his feet, then grass. He could see the headlights 
now, commg fast There were sounds of movement be- 
hind him. He called Martha’s name again. A shot was 
fired inside the house, then another. 

“Off in the grass,” Powys called. “Keep together.” 
Shajme could make out a blur of movement on the 
other side of the drive. Three more shots sounded. He 
heard a woman’s voice. 

“Martha?” 

“Yes, over here,” her voice answered, 

“Is Slater with you?” 

Hearing the American grunt in reply, Shayne con- 
centrated on getting the little group as far as possible 
from tlie house before the car reached them, 

“Now get do\vn,” he snapped. “All of you. Down.” 
They fell to the grass as the headlights swept by. 
Shayne saw that the driver was wearing a police uni- 
form. \Vlaen the car %s'as past, they ran for the gate, keep- 
ing to the grass that bordered the gravel. At the gate 
Sha>me looked back The police car’s headlights illumi- 
nated one side of the house. There was another fusillade 
of shots. 



The gate had been left open. Slater had apparently 
been hurt in the fight with, the Camel. He lagged be- 
hind the oth£«, his breath coming in great gasps. Out- 
ade the gate, he fell. 

“PoivTs, go on ahead and get the car ready,” Shajne 
saidr'Taie it eas>', Paul Plenty of time.” 

“I — Slater gasped. 

"Darling, it’s ail right now,” Martha said beside him, 
“It’s going to be really all right.” 

Shayne lifted him from one sde, Martha from the 
other. For a moment the shooting had stopped, and 
Shayne heard a stentorian voice, unmistakably Sergeant 
Brannon’s, bellowing a command, More^shots follo%ved. 

The Morris was cleared by the time tirey readied it. 

“Give me a hand, Mike,” Powys said. “We can roll it 
out wthout starting the motor. Vivieime? Steer it for us, 
that’s a good girl.” 

Shayne forced his way into the underbrush and 
gripped the rear bumper. Po\\7& on the other side, 
counted to three and Aey lifted and heaved fore-ard. 
The little car hung for a moment, caught on a broken 
sapling, then rolled into the road. 

“All right, ev'erybody,” Powys said. “PHe in. Going to 
be a squeeze.” 

Shayne tipped up the driver’s seat so Paul and Martha 
could get in bacL He ducked his head to go in after 
them. 

“Paul?” Virienne said in a small voice. 

“Hello, Vivienne.” 

Martha looked from Paul to the and turned her 
head, bitmg her lip. Powys leaped in and released the 
emergency. The little car began to roll. '' 

“Keep an e>'e out back, ii-ill you, Mike?” he said. 

As soon as they passed around a bend, he turned on 
the parHng lights. The car rolled more rapidly. He put 
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it in second and turned on the ignitionj the motor started 
smootlily. 

“I didn’t introduce you people,” Shayne said. “That’s 
Cecil Powys at the wheel. Mrs. Slater, Miss Vivienne 
Larousse. I mean mademoiselle — or however the hell you 
pronounce it. You can thank Vivienne for getting us out 
here. We couldn’t have found tlae place without her.” 

Martha hesitated. “We are grateful,” she said quietly. 

“So much shootingl” Vivierme exclaimed. “When I 
heard that I was sure you would all be shot full of holes. 
Mon Dieu, how I suffered. Michael, were those police- 
men?” 

‘Yeah,” Shayne said. “I guess Brannon took my ad-, 
vice and found himself a pigeon.” 

Po^vys said, “Rummage around in the dashboard com- 
partment Aere, Vivienne. I need a map. I think there’s 
a short way to the airdrome without going around 
tlrrough St. Albans.” 

Vivienne snapped on the dome light. In a moment 
she found a travel folder which included a road map of 
die island. Powys waited till they reached the main east- 
west road, then stopped to study the map. 

“I thought so,” he said after a moment. “I wish now 
we’d pulled out the phone back there. I intended to, but 
I forgot about it, what rvith one thing and another.” 

“Alvarez won’t be doing any phoning,” Shayne said. 
“If he can talk at all after that left you gave him, he’ll 
be explaining things to Brannon.” 

“Hope you’re right,” tlie Englishman said. “I’d hate 
to get through all this and then find the beggars waiting 
for us.” 

“Wait!” Martha said suddenly as he reached back to 
turn off die light. “Paul!” 

The intensity in Martha’s tone lifted the Englishman’s 
foot off the accelerator. Even Slater’s lips were pale, 
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Shayne saw as he turned toward him. There were great 
drops of sweat on his forehead. He tried to smile, but 
only succeeded in exposing his lips in a terrible grimace. 
He had one hand inside his coat. 

“Are you hit, Slater?” Shayne said. 

Slater shook his head shortly. “Fine. Go on.” 

Shayne opened his coat and gently pulled his hand 
a^vay from his stomach. With a sigh, Vivienne slid down 
in the front seat. 

“Damn lucky diooting,” Slater said weakly. “Black 
as pitch,” 

“Is it bad, Michael?” Martha asked quietly. 

He looked at her. “Bad enough. FU need something to 
use for a bandage.” > ' 

“Yes.” 

Lifting herself, she pulled off her half-slip. Shayne 
ripped it in two and passed it around Slater’s bt^y, 
fronming as Iris hand touched the warmth and damp- 
ness in die small of Slater’s back. 

“We have to get him to a hospital,” Martha smd, 
patching Shayne’s face. “Quickly.” 

? Slater shook his head. “Airport first Get you on the 
plane. FU be all right.” 

Shayne completed the makeshift bandage. It would 
slow up the bleeding, possibly even stop it But he knew 
that there wasn’t anything he or anyone could do for 
■ Paul Slater now. He had seen too many gunshot wounds, 
and he had seen the look in Slater’s eyes. 

Powys threw the car into gear and it shot fonvard; 
“Make it just as fast going past the airport What do 
.you think, Mike? Put him on the plane?” 

“No,” Shayne said, "He’s going to need transfusions.” . 

“Put Martha on,” Slater said. “Get out of this, dar- 
ling.” 

“Don’t be siUy,” she said sharply. “How can you think 
I could go away and leave you when — " 
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He interrupted. “Shayne,” he said, his voice becom- 
ing stronger. “I know all about you. Oh, yes. When you 
were in the papers, Martha cut it out and kept it. Jeal- 
ous. Funny? You’re the kind of man. she should have 
married. Not me, poor old Paul. Nothing I did amounted 
to a damn. Couldn’t even be a halfway decent crook. 
Ashamed. Put her on the plane. I don’t want her. Tell 
her to go, she’ll go. Stay, all kinds of trouble. All my 
jauUr 

Martha was crying helplessly. “Paul. Don’t say those 
things. I won’t go, you know I won’t go.” 

“You will,” Slater said. “Shayne, make her. Won’t be 
alone. Vivienne. My type, Vivienne. I don’t mean it? I 
mean it. Never loved you, Martha. Admired you. Differ- 
ent. She wasn’t the first I ran away to. Last of a long line. 
If I married her, I’d be a better crook, better everything. 
You and I. Oil and water.” 

“Can’t you go any faster?” Martha called to Powys. 

‘Don’t know the road,” Powys said grimly around his 
pipe. “We’re making pretty good time.” 

The Morris rocketed around a curve, the outer wheels 
leaving the hardtop, and Slater said fiercely, “Hear me, 
Shayne? Make her. If she stays, the Camel — ^kill her.” 
A spasm of pain shook him. “Bastard thinks I robbed 
him. Thinks I passed it to Martha. Danger.” He 
gasped, “He’ll kill her. The truth.” 

Powys took another long curve without slackening 
speed, and settled down for a straightaway. 

“Tliere’s something in what he says. I’ll take good 
care of hm. If you stay, Mrs. Slater, the Camel’s organi- 
zation will be after you again- I think we can stave 
them off, but Paul will worry about it, and that’s the 
worst possible thing for him to do. He’ll be easier in his 
mind if you take that plane. — The turn’s along here 
somewhere. Watch for it.” 

After a. Tnnmpnf V\f* 




you don’t want to let the sergeant get his hands on you 
again. It’s going to cost a little something. Do you have 
any cash?” 

‘‘A few hundred pounds.” 

“That should swing it.” 

Shayne was still frowning. Both Powys and Slater 
must know as well as he did that Martha no longer had 
anything to fear from Alvarez. He and his men would 
be in jail — if for nothing else, for shooting at Sergeant 
Brannon. A performance was being put on for some- 
body’s benefit here. But whose? 

The Morris was eating up the road. Slater lay with his 
head against Mardra’s breast. Her arms were around 
him. 

“I love you, Paul,” she said tlrrough stiff lips. ‘Don’t 
be badly hurt. I couldn’t live without you.” 

She was crying silently. In front, ’Vivienne sat up witli 
a start as the little car screamed around another rm» 
banked cur%'e. She turned to look at Slater, her face 
frightened. Slater’s eyes were closed. His head shifted on 
Martlia’s breast with the motion of the car. Shayne 
thought he was unconscious, but when the lights of the 
airport could be seen ahead and Powys slowed for the 
turn, Slater’s eyes opened. 

“Not much we can do if the blighters telephoned,” 
Powys said. “Let’s be sure we’re in agreement Mrs. 
Slater?” 

“No. No. How can you imagine I could — 

“Stop that!” Slater said. “Settled. Shajme, carry her if 
you have to. I’m — ” He paused, gatlreiing his strength. 
“I’m througln You — never respected me. Too late for 
argument. Do what I say. Better long ago if I gave you 
orders. Wife obey husband. Supposed to. I understand, 
Martha. My fault Lousy husband.” 

“We will look after him,” Vivienne said- “They are 
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right, you should hurry. Paul must get to the hospital 
very quickly.” 

And that made it imariimous, Shayme thought. 

“I’m sorry about everything, darling,” Martha said 
hopelessly. “Paul, please. If you tell me I must — ’’ 

She was sobbing imcontrollably as Powys made the 
turn. 



CHAPTER 13 


Late the follo^nng afternoon in Miaini, Michael 
ShajTie knotted Ins necktie in front of a mirror in the of- 
fice of Dr. Benjamin Sanborn, the elderly orthopedic 
surgeon who patched him up whenever some misadven- 
ture of Shayne’s made it necessary. Dr. Sanborn tossed a 
set of X-ray’S onto his desk 

"You svere lucky, Mike. When I let you out of the hos- 
pital I told you to relax. To keep out of trouble. Not to 
put any strain on your chest muscles. I think I remember, 
advising you to close your oflSce and go on a vacation.” 

Shay’ne grinned at his reflection in the mirror. “No 
sermons, Doc. What’s the verdict?” 

“From the marks on your face, from the skin that 
seems to^be missing on the back of your right hand, I 
haTC a pretty’ good idea how you picked up these latest 
injuries. It wasn’t an auto accident tliis time. It was a 
fight. One of these days they’ll bring you in with some- ' 
thing I can’t repair. And don’t think it’s going to make 
me unhappy! I don’t tliink I ever had a patient as de- 
liberately rmco-operative as you. What do you want 
me to do, put you in a strait-jacket or keep you tmder 
sedation till those bones have a chance to knit?” 

He threw up Iris hands. Then he said gruffly, “There’s 
nojiew fracture. Your guardian angel was looking out 
for you, it seeim. There’s been a slight splintering of one 
of the bone-ends, but I think the new tape will hold you 
together. Now pleasey Mike. Take it easy. Take a yaca- 
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tion, I don’t tvant the job of pulling bone splinters out of 
one of your lungs. Now will you get out of here?” 

“Gladly,” Shayne said, walking to the door. “Thanks 
for the grease job.” 

“And don’t come backl” Dr. Sanborn shouted. 

Jack Malloy, the customs agent, was outside in the 
waiting room. He closed a magarine as Shayne came out, 
and stood up. 

“I thought I’d find you here, Mike,” he said. “What's 
bothering old sourpuss?” 

“He thinks I ought to take a vacation,” Shayne said, 
grinning. 

“I’m driving dorvn to the office, Mike. Mind coming 
along?” 

“If it doesn’t take more than half an hour. I’m pick- 
ing up Martha Slater for dinner.” 

. Malloy gave him a peculiar look, and Shayne szdd, 
"What’s the matter, hear anything about Slater?” 

They went out of the waiting room, and Malloy 
punched for the down elevator. “He’s dead, Mike. He 
went out around noon. He was orily conscious for a few 
nunutes after he made the hospital,” 

“Well, I bad it figured,” Shayne said heavily. "Did he 
do any talking?” 

“A little, all pretty \vild. The police stenographer got 
some of it. A French girl, Vivienne something-or-other, 
was -with him right through.” 

Shayne rubbed his forehead. “I’ll have to break it to 
Martha. It’s going to be rough.” 

The elevator was crowded, and they didn’t speak again 
until they were outside in Malloy’s official Chevy. 

Shayne said, “How about that welcoming commit- 
tee at the airport this morning? Who told you we were 
coming?” 

“We have our sources,” Malloy said vaguely, wheeling 
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“Hell Jack/’ Shayne said irritably. “I know what 
Slater told Alvarez about it, and I’ll pass it on to Bran- 
non. Those boys were trying to out-guMS each other, and 
how much truth there was in it, I don’t know.” ■ 

They rode up rapidly in the elevator, and Shajme fol- 
lowed the customs agent to a door marked _£/. S. Treas- 
ury, Customs Division. Malloy had to use his key,* it ^^•as 
5 :30, after civil service hours. He had a pleasant comer 
office looking out on the river. 

The first thing he did was take a bottle of cognac and 
two glasses out of a file. 

“You expected me,” Shayne said. 

“Hell, I’m getting to like the stuff.” 

Shayne sat dorvn at one end of a leather sofa. MaHoy 
splashed cognac into the tsvo glasses and handed one of 
them to Shayne. Pushing papers aside, he perched on the 
desk, 

“I’ve been brooding about this all aftemoon, Ivlute, 
and it still doesn’t make sense. Here’s something else I 
picked up from Sergeant Brannon on the phone. He 
found a dummy attic in the Alvarez nightclub — 

“I told him ^out it,” Shayne said, drinldns:. 

‘He didn’t mention that,” Malloy mid. ‘Tn T 
got the feeling that if you ever go back to Su - 

out an honor guard of U. S. Marines, he's rrinr n md 

your hide to the bam door. Well, be ^ 

and found one interesting thbig — u — 

of tissue paper. It may not mezo - - ■ ~ ■ ~ — - : 3 - 

v/ay diamond dealers usualh- r: — — -h . — _ 

v/ay. You had a chance rr — u — t — — _ 

Mike. What do you tbinb' " z ce an- =- 

Alvarez tvith the xcenh- ^ ~ 

do rvith the tredhera — ~ ~ / 

wliich means he aanaaa- — -a— a- •— ~ as 
to plant the said saar— ^ — 




“There’s more of the same. You can have it — I made 
two copies, I’m surprised he did even that much talking 
wth three .38 holes in' him.” 

Shayne looked up. He said sharply, “Say that again. 
Three .38 holes?” 

“So Brannon said. Only one of the slugs was still in- 
side.” He added: “But don’t worry about breaking the 
news to Martha,” 

Shayne’s voice was dangerously soft “What do you 
mean by that?” 

“Where were you going to pick her up, at her hotel?” 
Malloy said, watching him, “She won’t be there.” 

The redhead could feel his stomach tightening. His 
mouth was dry. “You had a tail on her.” 

“Hell, yes, Mike. Standard procediu-e. Two radio cars 
and four old pros. I wasn’t hoping for much, because if 
she ^vas trying to pull something she, wouldn’t be likely, 
to do it 'the first day. And she slipped us.” 

“You’re sine yoiur boys didn’t mess it up?” 

“Not these boys. She knew they were behind her, and 
she dumped them. Did a nice professional job of it. She 
hasn’t been back to her hotel. I’ve got a watch on ter- 
minals and airports, but it isn’t quite big enough for 
roadblocks. I don’t really expect to see Martha Slater 
again.” 

Shayne reached for the co^ac. He was feeling com- 
pletely relaxed for the first time since he went bonefish- 
ing on St. Albans. 

“Get through to Sergeant Brannon,” he said. “Find 
out if Paul Slater had a cable in his pocket when they 
brought him in.” 

Malloy turned over the pages in the folder, “I got an 
inventory tliis ^temoon. Yeali, a cable saying his mother 
^vas seriously ill, to come home at once. What’s that 
prove? We know it’s a fake, to give him a pretext for 




out after fifteen minutes, headed south on Miami Ave- 
nue and found the address he was looking for. 

It was on Bird Road in South Miami, a large stucco 
house with a considerable expanse of lawn. Shayne 
drove around the blocL Returning, he found a parking 
space from which he could watch the house. He lit a 
cigarette and settled down to wait 



CHAPTER U 


At 6:30 a man crossed the open farcezeway leading to 
the garage from the house and backed out a Pontiac sta- 
tion %vagon. Forty-five minutes later he returned, bring- 
ing a well-dressed, healthy-looking woman, a boy and a 
girl in their early teens, and a great dc^ of luggage. 
The Pontiac was unloaded and put away. At eight a 
Mercury sedan drove into the driveway and a man and 
a woman went into the house. They were greeted en- 
thusiastically in the doorway. A little over two hours 
later, Shaync ran out of cigarettes. Ten minutes later 
the couple left Lights began going out. 

Michael Shayne leaned forward hugging the steer- 
ing wheel, liis eyes hooded and wary. He had done a lot 
of this type of waiting in his career, and he would un- 
doubtedly do a lot more. It didn’t bother him. 

When the last light in the house went out, Shayne 
slipped lower in the seat. He had parked in a spot be- 
tween streethghts, in the shadow of a leafy sycamore. 
At ten minutes after midnight, a woman approached on 
the opposite sidewalL She was wearing ankle-length 
slacks and low-heeled shoes. It was Martha Slater. She 
glanced at the house Shayne was watching and passed 
on, going around the nprt comer. 

He left the car. Crossing tire street, he crouched on 
one knee among the low-growing shrubbery at the foot 
of the lama. He parted the shrubbery carefully and 
Svatched the house and the garage. After fifteen minutes 
he saw a flicker of movement in tlie breezeway. For just 
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an instant he saw a woman’s figure. She came out a mo- 
ment later wheeling a bicycle. 

Instead of coming straight doAvn the driveway, she 
headed across die lawn at an angle. Shayne would have 
to leave cover to intercept her. He kept bdiind the shrub- 
bery as long as he could, but as he was crossing the drive 
she turned and saw him . 

He set off - toward her at a hard run. She wrenched 
the bike around, leaped into die saddle and shot rapidly 
doivn the sloping lawn. Shayne could see tiiat he had no 
hope of cutting her off. He whirled and raced back to 
his car. Martha, peddling hard, bumped over die curb 
and was around the comer by the time he had the motor 
started. He roared into the nearest driveway, cramping 
the wheels viciously, reversed and came back. He re- 
versed again and die powerful car leaped forward. 

He turned the comer on the edges of his tires. For a 
moment he thought he had lost her. Then he saw a flash 
of movement between two stone gates into the Univer- 
sity of Miami campus. Shayne swung the wheel hard. He 
knew she could get away from him among die university 
buildings, where he couldn’t follow in the Buick. Instead 
of turning through the gates he went past and made the 
turn on Ponce de Leon Boulevard. Again he was afraid 
it was a bad guess, and he began to slow down. Some- 
, tiling glinted at him in the rear-view mirror; it was gone 
when he turned around, but he made a sweeping U-tum 
at the next intersection and came back with the gas 
pedal on the floor. Ahead, the bike shot through a red 
light and hurtled into die southbound traffic on Miami 
Avenue. 

A hom sounded a long desperate warning. There was 
a shriek of locked wheels. Martha, on the bike, was tiy- 
ing to cut diagonally across the lanes. An open converti- 
ble swerved to avoid her. An opening appeared. She 
almost slipped through, but the car behind her was'trav- 



cling too fast; it touched her rear fender and she.tvent 
out of control. Lights flashed. Brakes and horns sounded 
at the same second. She disappeared from Sha)'ne’s 
view. There %vas a long skid, a sickening cruncli of metak 

The light changed, and Shayne came down hard ori 
the gas. On the other side of the intersection he s^vung 
in torvard the sidewalk, his wheels riding over the curb. 
He snapped off the ignition and leaped out 

He saw the bicycle first. It was a boy’s English bike, 
brand new, with the brakes on the handlebars. The front 
wheel was squashed flat, the center bar bent into the 
shape of an L. It had been hurled almost across the side- 
walk, but Martha lay on the curb, her head and shoul- 
ders on the sidewalk, the rest of her body on the road. 

The light changed, but tlie northbound traffic 
couldn’t move; a panel truck had slued as the brakes 
took hold, and now blocked both lanes. The driver, a 
pale young man in a sports shirt, ran toward Martha, He 
and Shayne reached her almost together. 

“She shot right out in front of me!” he cried. “How 
could I — " 

Shayne knelt beside the girl. Her body ^vas Uvisted at 
a terrible angle. “I don’t feel anything at all,” she said 
wonderingly. “Mike. I knew you’d find out. I didn’t dare 
wait I thought I’d still have a chance if I could get 
away tonight” 

“Don’t touch her!” Shayne said roughly as the truck 
driver stooped to lift her onto the sidewalk, “Call an 
ambulance. The V.A. hospital’s nearest Tlien call po- 
lice emergency. Get moving.” 

“How did you know I would come here?” Martha 
said. 

“It wasn’t too hard to figure,” Shayne said. “The P & 
P had a cruise sliip coming in tonight that touched at 
.^t. Albans this morning. I got a list of the passengers who 
went aboard at St Albans, with their beggr^e declaxa- 
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tions. These people v/cre the only ones v.-ho brought barj; 
an English biq^cle. You’d better not tall:.” 

^ “I sv'ant to. The strange Hung k Uiat I !:avc no fed. 
mg anysvhere at all. That means it's serious, doesn't it?" 

“We’II sec when the ambulance gets here.” 

“Has there been any nesvs about PauP" 

“He’s dead.” 

A spasm of pain twisted her face, "How homlde." 

Shaync looked down at her and said gently, "Bsjt if 
you were going to feel bad about it, you shouldn’t liare 
shot him.” 

Her eyes widened. “Michael, you know me? You 
know — 

“I’m beginning to think I don’t luiou' you -s-ery u-elL 
There was a lot of wild sliooting last night. One of those 
stray shots might have pinl:ed any one of us. But not 
tlirec shots in a row. I told you to throw ass-ay die guns, 
but you kept one of them, didn’t you? Yijcn the lights 
went out you called for your husband. He ans\^•cred you. 
You took his hand, put the gun against hk stomadi and 
shot him three times,” 

She turned her face aivay. “How can you t))ink sjjcIj a 
horrible thing?” 

“Come on, Martha. Stop acting. Whnl's in the bile 
frame?” 

“Diamonds, That doesn’t mean — ” 

Shayme looked up. A circle of people was .standing 
around them. One v.’as a cop whose face loolcd vaguely 


familiar, 


“Anything I can do, Mike? Tlic ambulance cal! n m. 
"Better clear the lane so it can get m .apmst the curb. 
“Michael,” Martlm said in a low voice, Lyl to me 
about it. You otve me that much. Tlic pa.n s** i o 

bad later. I have to makepltms. .vvinft " b 

“I don’t owe you anything except one ixrand, h 

said. 



Reaching out, she found his hand. “Micliael. I knew 
about die diamonds, but that’s absolutely all,” 

“The hell it is, Martha. Paul didn’t make those ar- 
rangements last night. You did. You knew about the 
trick wth the radio programs. You made tlte appoint- 
ment with Alvarez. You arranged with someone up here 
to send the cable about Paul’s motlier. You talked him 
into chartering the plane. And if he’d actually taken 
off, it would have worked. It was a pretty good try. You 
only missed by thirty seconds.” 

She thre\v her head from side to side, keeping a des- 
perate hold on his hand. 

He said, "The cable was in his pocket when they 
brought him in. He wouldn’t have to send a cable to 
himself — he didn’t show it to anybody.” 

“Damn you, Michael. The minute you came into that 
room I knew it was over. I have to know. Why do you 
think I would shoot Paul?” 

“The minute Alvarez told him how the appointment 
had been made, he knew who made it. He probably 
guessed diat the cable was a phony. He wouldn’t have 
the guts to pull a trick like that himself, but he was 
willing to cover up for you, and divide the profits. And it 
svasn’t part of your plan to divide with anybody. And 
there were other things. He thought he was the one who 
started the smuggling. I doubt it. I think it was your 
idea, and like a good wife you persuaded him that he’d 
thought of it first. Of course he tvas the one who’d go to 
jail if anything slipped. He wasn’t die world’s biggest 
brain, but in time he would have figured it out. You 
didn’t want tliat, because he might figure out at the 
same time that you’re the one who put the knife in AI- 
.bert Watts,” 

“Michael. Stop.” 

;'*• ‘Td just as soon stop. This %vasn’t my idea,” 
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“No, no, I have to know what you think. But it’s in- 
sane!” 

“Look at it one way,” Shayne said, "and every murder- 
er’s insane. Paul thought it was Alvarez or one of his peo- 
ple who killed Watts. Alvarez thought it was PauL They 
both had the same reason. It was a good one, but yours 
was better. Because why didn’t Watts give information 
against you as well as Paul?” 

She frowned. 

Shayne went on, “You were the link, Martha. Fve had 
since six tonight to work it out, and I thinlc I’ve got it. 
Neither Paul nor you did any actual handling. You 
planted the stuff on people who didn’t know you existed. 
This afternoon Malloy reminded me that after the 
Camel was slugged I didn’t hear a car. Whoever did it 
must have got away on a bicycle. And it dawned on me. 
Everybody on St Albans rides bicycles. The tourists 
rent tlicm. Some of them take one of them home, if 
they’ve got any of their five hundred dollars left I don’t 
know if they get as good a break on the price as on 
jewelry or liquor — ” 

“Just about,” she said tonelessly. 

“All you had to do was find out who’d bought a bi- 
cycle to ship home, and borrow it for a few hours. That 
would be easy. Nobody locks up bicycles do%vn there. Yon 
take off the handlebars and irop the little packages iri 
the hollow frame. You put the bike back where you gol 
it. A month later, or six months later, after the totirisl 
is back in the States with all his wonderful bargains 
you borrow the bike again. You take out the package: 
and have it back before the ovmer knows it’s missing 
And there’s never any connection between you anc 
Paul and the people who carry the stuff in for you. Yol 
keep to tourists who live in southern Florida, which i 
also easy because if they live farther away they don’ 
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take a bicyde home. It’s' a clumsy thing to ca^ in a 
car.” 

“You diould have been a ciiminal,” she said bitterly. 

“Watts handled ba^age at the agency,” Shayne went 
on. “He’d know who bought what, and when they were 
leaving. Paul tried Vivienne on him first. She scared 
him, But you wouldn’t scare him, Martha. Did you pay 
him with money or something else? HeU, maybe you 
didn’t have to pay him at all. But he foimd what was go- 
ing on. He didn’t denounce you both, just Paul. I think 
he saw Paul in jail for a long term, and Albert Watts and 
Paul’s wife on some other Caribbean island spending 
those nice thousand-doUar bills. A dreamer, in short But 
that was his dream, not yomrs. You couldn’t afford to 
have him alive with the big one coming up.” 

A siren began rising and falling in the distance, 

“I was across the island when he was killed,” she said. 

“No, I don’t think so, Martha. He gave his wife a long 
excuse about why he wouldn’t be home for dinner, the 
kind of elaborate excuse a married man uses when he 
has a date with another girl. You were driving a rented 
car. You probably did some business on the other side 
of the island, counting on the natives to be vague about 
the time if anybody ever asked them. Watts walked out 
of town to some lonely spot, where you picked him up 
after dark. You did some hard drinking together, and he 
probably did some more dreaming. On the way bsick to 
totvri, you pulled off the road for one last kiss. You 
stabbed him three times, the same number of bullets you 
put in Paul, You took his wallet, to make it look like a 
robbery, and pushed him out in the native quarter. You 
knew the natives wouldn’t come out to help a white man 
svith his well known views on the subject of natives. He 
bled to death.” 

“Nobody else thinks — ” 

“Martha, he’d denounced a smuggler, and the man 
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had reappeared on die island. At a time like tiiat f.e 
wouldn’t go drinlung in native bars. He v.ouldn't J>; 
alone with anyone he didn’t trust.” 

“Is that all?” 

“I think it’s about all.” 


The siren was coming rapidl)' nearer. Martha said, 
“Then it’s not very much. I’m going to figiit it, I won’t 
give you an incli.” 

Her face w’as suddenly distorted witJi pain. Hie cords 
stood out on her neck and her grip on Sh?.)Tic’s liand 
tightened. 

“It’s beginning,” she wliispercd. After an instant .die 
svent on, “'^^’cll, did yxiu expect me to say I’m rony? Ail 
you .have is a tlieory. You’ll liavc your Kinds full con* 
victing me of smuggling. And a.s for murder — ” 

“You hired me to find out who lulled ^Vatts,” SbajTie 
said wearily. “With your liusband, you used somebody 
else’s gun, and you’re probably in die dear. But I think 
dicy’ll pin Watts on you. Hicy don’t need mucli. Jn.st 
someone who saw you together once^ someone who E.aw 
him being pushed out of die car. A little blood on tlic 
seat ivould do it. Tlierc’s a lot of blood in a slabbing. 


Maybe liis raincoat didn’t catch it all.” 

She turned lier head to look at him a.s die ambiihncc 
pulled up at tlic curb. 

“You must hate me, Michael.” 

“Maybe just a little,” Sha>-ne said. 

Two interns jumped out of dic_ ambuhnee iridi a 
stretcher. Sbayaic remained at the giri’.s side. 

“You had your full quota of luck irilh Slater,” he said. 
“He knew you .shot him, but he wanted you to take the 
plane and get away widi the dianiond-s because be 
thought it was his fault. He diought he started the .smug- 
glingt and turned you into die kind of pmon ivho would 
fell her husband for monej-, beenu^ he’d nioney 

seem that important to you. \Micn I dim!: of dint, I m a , 


Bttls ack And F\-e suddenly started wndering about 
tbe first time you became a widow. E-veiy'body thought 
Fred Baines %vas shot by a jewel thief. ITie guy ai\'i’ays 
claimed he was innocent. Pm going to have another looh 
at that case.” 

She stared at htm. “You monster! Damn you, damn 
you. I didn’t!” she cried as the pain began again. “I 
had to till Watts and Paul. You don’t tinderstand. After 
I started I had to go through with it, where\-er it led. 
But not Fred. I loved him! He was the only man — ” 

Shayne stood up. One of the interns had a hj’podennic 
syringe. Shayne rratched bleaidy as the needle went in. 
Slowly and painstalangly, the interns rvorked the 
-stretcher beneath her body. • 

“I didn’t!” she sobbed. “You horrible, horrible — ^ 

Her voice died, and with a sigh she went under. As 
one of the interns went past him, Shayne gave him a 
questioning looL The intern shook his head. 

“Not a chance.” 

They slid the stretcher into the ambulance. As the am- 
bulance moved off, its siren how’Iing, Malloy’s Chevy 
pulled into the space it left vacant. 

“I thought that %vould be you, hfike,” he said, coming 
out 'Tve been listening to the trouble on short wave.” 

Shayne rvas looking after the departing ambulance, his 
face dr^ed of e.xpression. 

• “Mardia?” Malloy said. 

“Yeah,” Shayne said heavDy, and -srith an effort he 
fximed toward the smashed bike. “Diamonds. In the 
frame.” 

' “IVell, well,” Malloy exclaimed. "I knew ynu’d come 
through for me with that much dough involved, Mike.” 

“^STiat?” Shayne said, and then he thrust his head for- 
vsnrd. In an instant he had thrown off Ms depression. 
Everything seemed in much sharper focus. “Open it up, 
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Jack. Twenty-five percent of a hundred and twenty, 
grand — ” 

Malloy said suspiciously, ‘T\Tiere’d you get that 
figure?” 

“Alvarez said that’s how much he lost when he vras 
slugged.” 

“That’s wholesale. We’ll put it up at auction and 
get pretty close to the market price. It should run a 
quarter of a million or better, if he figured it at a hun- 
dred and twenty.” He went to pick up the bike. “But I 
might as well tell you. You’re only getting half.” 

‘'What do you mean, half? I did all the work. They 
were shooting at me, not you.” 

“I’m not talking about me. TU go on drawing my 
modest salary for another twenty years, when I’ll become 
eligible for a modest pension. But there’s a character 
named Tossy’s — •” - 

“Po\vys!” Shayne said. “The g^y who claimed he was 
working on a Ph.D. ?” 

“Doctors in anthropology get even less than people 
who work for the U.S. government, I understand. It 
could be that he was also having himself a good time, 
but this tiventy-five G’s will come in handy.” 

“Good God!” Shayne said, clapping his thighs as many 
things suddenly became clear to him. “He must have 
drought I actually w’as a hoodlum.” 

“He saw’ your face on a Wanted flier. WTratelse would 
he thinl:? There’s one thing wTong w’ith oxnr way of pay- 
ing for mformation — ^when one of our tipsters gets w’ind 
of a shipment, he ^vants it to go through so he can take 
his percentage of the seizure. Powys didn’t svant you ar- 
rested. He wanted you and the Slaters to get away. The 
moment your plane took off he cabled me.” 

‘'^'ou ^dn’t find anything on the plane,” Shay'ne said. - 
“So how does he come in for half?” 





' “This is a one-shot \vitlx you, Mike. If Alvarez bca 
this murder charge, and I have a hunch he rvill, he’s gt 
ing to start operating again. And Powys is still on 5i 
scene. I w’ant to keep him happy.” 

Shayne looked at him for a moment, somewhat gro| 
giiy. Then he pulled himself together. 

‘T can’t stand here arguing. Sergeant Brannon or n 
Sageant Brannon, Tve got to get back to St. Albans. 
“Why?” Malloy said, surprised. 

"You forget I’m on vacation. I have to send postcard 
get a sunburn and do some shopping. And then come i; 
at the International Airport on die right plane so m 
secretary can meet me. If she knew I’d come horn 
■ahead of time slic’d wing my neck,” 

“Mike, you can’t mean — ” 

' ' ' “That’s exactly what I do mean,” Shayne said grimlj 
. But life, as Shayne had known for years, is full of sur 
prises. There were almost a million people in greate 
Miami. ITie odds that Lucy Hamilton would be passin| 
that spot on Miami Avenue in a taxi at exactly that mo 
■ ment were rather long. For one tiring, she only came inU 
"that part of towm once or twice a year. For another 
when Shayne was out of town she usually went to bee 
earher than tliis. But as it happened, she had had din 
her with friends nearby, and had been listening to rec- 
ords all evening, and was now on her way home. She 
;cal}ed out sharply to her driver. When he came to a stop 
front of Malloy’s Chevy she leaned out die ivindow. 
“Michael Shayne, ivhal are you doing in Miami?” 
Neither Malloy nor Shayne could answer. They were 
laugliing too hard. 
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